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PREFACE 


T his book has been produced by the happy collaboration of 
an archaeologist and a philologist. Its theme is the ancient 
Norse culture, which we know partly through tangible remains 
and partly through the oldest Norse literature. Division of the 
work was a necessity, since the different materials in the two 
fields of study call for quite different methods. But not for 
different presentation: what gives the book its value is that 
both authors, however unlike as scholars, are^ working each in 
his own field with a common aim, to make the life of ancient 
times live again for our generation. The truth is that Professor 
Shetelig is something more than an archaeologist, and the late 
Professor Falk was something more than a philologist. They 
have both refused always to be confined within the narrow 
limits of the specialist, and each in his own way has been at 
pains to make his science serviceable to other disciplines ; both 
have an eye for effective synthesis when researching into the 
culture of the past. 

It would be superfluous to give to an English public interested 
in history any account of Professor Shetelig's work in archaeo- 
logy. I will mention only two points. He has written time after 
time on the archaeology of his country, unpartnered, and he 
has never repeated himself. He is constantly at work to reveal 
some new interest in his material. He is possessed by the rest- 
lessness of the true investigator, which impels him to be search- 
ing always for a fresh view of his material, gained by some new 
approach. The other point is a detail, but it is an important 
detail. Professor Shetelig is the author of a volume much prized 
in Norway, the first volume of the great Life and History of the 
Norwegian People (published only in Norwegian). 

Professor Falk I have called a philologist, but this word is 
far from comprehending aU his widespread researches. He was 
in addition a literary and textual scholar who mastered the 
surviving Old Norse literature in its entirety — the Edda, the 
poetry of the scalds, and the sagas. In the philological field, 
together with Professor Torp, he produced the standard works 
on Norse etymology, among others the great Etymological 
Dictionary of the Norwegian and Danish Languages (issued 
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also in a German edition). In Falk the etymologist becomes an 
explorer of cultural history: through his extraordinarily com- 
prehensive knowledge of the history of the word he was able 
to reveal what words have to tell of the society that used them. 
As early as 1900 he wrote a little book bearing the significant 
title Words as a record of culture [Kulturminder i Ord). And 
this philologist worked through the whole of the rich Norse 
literature and wrote scholarly monographs on what is actually 
said there about various forms of Old Norse life and activity — 
on ships, weapons, costume, and much else. Every statement 
that came from his pen was supported by citations from the 
old writings, and all his evidence had to satisfy the strict 
demands of modem linguistic science, and pass the tests of 
morphological and semantic analysis. His work was the fruit 
of a rich matured learning and a warm interest both in the life 
that was lived in ancient times and in the various survivals of 
its forms and customs in out-of-the-way districts of Norway. 

We can accordingly look to this book to give the right 
orientation to the results of research. In scope it covers periods 
from the remotest antiquity, when men were pushing forward 
into lands where the great ice-sheet of the glacial age had only 
lately retreated and yielded ground for settlement — when 
Scandinavia was still a Greenland, with inland ice and a coastal 
strip — aright down to the turbulent centuries of the viking age, 
when heathendom and Christendom were locked in a desperate 
struggle, and historic Scandinavia appeared with a West Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The prehistory of the North is thus far from being an even 
and continuous growth from the native basis alone. Accessions 
from the leading cultures of Europe can be observed all through 
the prehistoric periods. Let me mention just one such influence, 
the great cultural activity betokened by the introduction of 
writing (in runes) into the North a few centuries after Christ. 
The disputed question of the origin of the runes Professor Shetelig 
has set in its historical background, and he has given it a highly 
original and attractive treatment. In Professor Falk’s contri- 
bution, which comprises chapters XVIII-XXIII— all the rest 
of the book is by Professor Shetelig-— the weighty chapter on 
‘ Rehgion ’ is worthy of special attention. Its content could not 
be better described than by this one word: it is not mythology, 
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not religious history in the usual sense ; its nature can only be 
expressed by a word of deeper signification. 

There is another fortunate circumstance in the making of 
this book to which I would like to call attention. It has been 
translated by a scholar, Professor E. V. Gordon of Manchester 
University, who is excellently versed in the Old Norse language 
and literature. In various places he has supplemented Professor 
Falk's account with notes, where he has found reason to men- 
tion the latest discussions of material points. In the same way 
Professor Shetelig has made it his care to see that, significant 
archaeological material which first became available after Pro- 
fessor Falk's death has not passed unnotfced in chapters 
XVIII-XXIII, and in various ways he has been at pains to 
ensure full harmony between the philological and archaeological 
treatment of the same factual evidence. 

There is one matter not immediately evident from the title 
of the book, which is worth mentioning. Norse culture in the 
viking period should not be looked at in isolation. In particular, 
we must not omit to look westward across the North Sea. 
English and Irish cultural influences are easy to trace in Scan- 
dinavia at the beginning of the historic period. But there was 
also an influence in the reverse direction, as is well known. The 
most vivid impression of this is given in the chapter on ' Sea- 
faring'. There was a time when the Scandinavian peoples were 
the teachers oi all western Europe on the sea. Many an English 
(and French) word is shown in this chapter to have been derived 
from Norse. Here we have a striking demonstration of the 
valuable results which collaboration between philology and 
history can give. 

Thanks are due to those whose names are indicated on pages 
xi~xvii and also to the authorities at the National Museum 
of Copenhagen, the State Antiquary of Sweden, the National 
Museum of Finland, the University Museum of Antiquities at 
Oslo, and the Museums of Bergen, Stavanger and Trondheim, 
for the use of illustrations. 

MAGNUS OLSEN 

OSLO, 

April 1936. 
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A NOTE ON THE TERMINOLOGY 

I N general the current terminology of English archaeological litera- 
ture has been employed in this translation and in particular the 
technical terms found in the British Museum guides to prehistoric 
antiquities. Some terms may, however, need explanation to readers 
not versed in Scandinavian pre-history. Among the general terms it 
should be noted that 'Norse ' is the equivalent of ' Scandinavian and 
therefore distinct from 'Norwegian': these terms correspond respec- 
tively to nordisk and norsk in the authors' manuscript, and to nor- 
disch and norwSgtsch in German. A similar distinction is made 
between 'Germanic', which refers to the whole group of Teutonic 
peoples, and 'German', which has its normal limited sense. 'The 
north ' in this book usually refers to the Scandinavian north, but is 
less precise in its application than 'Scandinavia': it comprehends 
Scandinavia proper and the immediately neighbouring lands. ' Scan- 
dinavia' is more comprehensive than 'the Scandinavian peninsula', 
and includes Denmark and the adjacent islands. Finland and Ice- 
land are regarded as Scandinavian lands, but not as part of Scandi- 
navia. 

To make the precise application of the terms clear, the equivalent 
in French or German is often added in brackets, as on page 19: 
'pick-axes {pics) and flake-axes {tranchets) \ or, if the thing referred 
to is peculiarly Scandinavian, the Old Norse or modern Scandinavian 
name may be added. 

Among the technical terms used one is entirely new: 'flake-axe'. 
This word was a happy coinage of Professor Shetelig's, and was 
gratefully accepted by the translator as handier and more suitable 
than the older ' sheU-mound axe '. The term ' beaker ' is used through- 
out in its general use of ' drinking- vessel with a wide mouth ', ' drink- 
ing-bowl', and never with the specialized sense given to it by some 
archaeologists with reference to certain vessels of the bronze age. 
' Dwelling-site ' or ' dwelling-station ' refers (as commonly in archaeolo- 
gical writings) to a place once occupied by a prehistoric settlement. 
The term does not imply the existence of dwelling-houses on the site. 

Apart from the bibhographical references, Scandinavian names are 
given in traditional Enghsh form, whenever there is one still in use, 
as Denmark, Copenhagen, Zealand (Danish Sjxlland), the Skaw 
(Danish Skagen), &c. Some of the letters in the Scandinavian words 
and names quoted may be unfamiliar to English readers and there- 
fore call for comment. In Old Norse g represents an open o-sound, 
and may be pronounced like the 0 in not (though it was really a sound 
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between the o in not and the u in hut ) ; p had the sound of th in English 
thin ; ^ had that of th in then. The acute accent indicates length. In 
modern Norwegian and Danish 0 is like b in Swedish or German; 
Norwegian and Swedish Danish aa, has a sound like the vowel 
heard in English broad ; Norwegian and Danish ee is like d in Swedish 
and German, and may be either short or long. In Old Norse, how- 
ever, 30 was always long. The final -r in many Old Norse names and 
nouns is the ending of the nominative singular. This ending is usually 
omitted when the name or word is anglicized: thus 'Olafr' is found 
when given as an Old Norse form, but ' Olaf ’ in ordinary English i^se. 
The numerous Old Norse terms used in the later chapters will be 
best understood with the aid of a dictionary; the most convenient 
for English readers are Cleasby and Vigfusson's large Icelandic- 
English Dictionary and the smaller Old Icelandic Dictionary by Geir 
Zoega. 
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GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AND THE 
EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS IN SCANDINAVIA 

A LIMIT is set to our knowledge of human culture in 
Scandinavia by the great quaternary glaciations which 
covered the whole of northern Europe. During the period of 
greatest severity an unbroken sheet of ice was spread out over 
an immense area extending from the North Cape to the Car- 
pathians, from Ireland to Ural. Every form of life must in- 
evitably have ceased, and at the same time the masses of ice 
obliterated every trace of any older habitation that might con- 
ceivably have existed in the more favourable climate of the 
preceding periods. 

The varying phases of the ice age present a history of extreme 
vicissitudes. It can be made out with certainty that several 
great glaciations followed one after another, interrupted by 
inter-glacial periods, when the ice receded ; but the geological 
interpretation is dif&cult and often desultory, because each new 
ice age effaced the traces of the preceding inter-glacial period 
over an extensive area. Most is known about the last inter- 
glacial period, through the recent researches carried out in 
Denmark and the neighbouring part of northern Germany.' In 
the oldest strata which follow immediately upon a glaciation, 
the vegetation is Arctic, characterized by Arctic mosses, bear- 
berry [Dry as octopetala), several kinds of Polar willows {Salix 
herhacea and others) , dwarf birch {Betula nana ) , &c. N ext follows 
a period of great forests of birch and red fir, which again are 
succeeded by West-European forest-trees, first and foremost the 
oak, but together with it an extensive intermixture of elm, 
lime, yew, and holly. At that time a kind of elephant, probably 
the mammoth, lived in the Danish forests; also deer, Irish 
elk, and beaver. In the succeeding period conifers again prevail, 
at first mainly spruce, later red fir mingled with birch. FinaUy, 
these forests are completely displaced by Arctic dwarf birch, 

^ Knud Jessen and V. Milthers, ' Stratigraphical and Palaeontological 
Studies of Interglacial Freshwater Deposits in Jutland and North-west Ger- 
many', Danmarks gcologtske Undeysogelse, II Rsekke, no. 48 (Kobenhavn, 
192S). See especially the admirably abstracted summary, p 336 

302 "? — 
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which is in turn succeeded by a poor, purely Arctic flora. A new 
ice age is approaching. 

We can safely assume that the other Scandinavian regions 
underwent corresponding changes of climate during the last 
inter-glacial period, even though there is no such reliable docu- 
mentation of the evidence available there as in Denmark. From 
Norway and Sweden important discoveries of fossils can be 
cited, bones of mammoth and musk-ox believed to date from 
the last inter-glacial period. It is a point of special interest 
that the mammoths are found in high-lying valleys in the 
interior of the peninsula, as at Vage, near Otta, and in Jamtland, 
and musk-oxen as far north as Trondelag.* The Scandinavian 
inland ice had therefore melted away completely, and the 
peninsula had a flora and a fauna which might well afford 
conditions suitable for human habitation. Here, then, is a possi- 
bility which we shall see later has a certain theoretical interest, 
but at the same time it must be emphasized that up to the 
present no trace of an inter-glacial population has been found 
either in the Scandinavian peninsula or in Finland. Similarly, 
the highest authority on this problem as it appears in Denmark 
has made certain that traces of inter-glacial man are completely 
absent there, in spite of the rich and luxuriant growth of plant 
and animal life under the most favourable climatic conditions. 

The last great glaciation which descended from the Scandi- 
navian highland was more limited in extent than those pre- 
ceding it. The inland ice had its southern limit in Mecklenburg ; 
it covered the whole of Scandinavia, the Baltic lands, and the 
neighbouring parts of Russia. This North-European ice age 
must have resembled the present ice age in Greenland. The 
very surface of the ice, with peaks of rock projecting above it, 
the extent of the inland ice, and the Polar Sea surrounding it, 
were much the same. But even at the greatest extent of the 
last glaciation Jutland still had an unbroken shore in the west 
free from ice, and the same conditions are attested in many 
stretches along the western coast of Norway.^ Thus even during 

' G Frodin, Eit par nyare svenska mammutfynd. Svenska geologiska 
Foreningens Forhandlmgar, 1916. It is also possible that these mammoths 
date from the early post-glacial period , m that case the mammoth must have 
survived the last ice age m Scandinavia. 

“ Sveu Ekman, Djuvarldens Utbredningshtsiona pd Skandmav%ska Halvon 
(Stockholm, 1922). p 397 f , Rolf Nordhagen, Brxdxmte sjaer i Sunndahfjel- 
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this severe Arctic period the Scandinavian coasts on the North 
Sea may have offered possibilities of human habitation under 
almost the same conditions as the Eskimos enjoy in Greenland. 
This possibihty has assumed considerable significance in the 
study of the oldest forms of Norse culture.^ 

Eventually the time came when the last great sheet of ice 
melted away and the Scandinavian lands came to light again 
in the form which had been impressed upon them by these great 
movements, with the same surface and soil as they have had 
ever since. It is still possible to trace the stages as the ice limit 
receded from the west and south towards the jiorth and east. 
During the progress of the melting definite periods are distin- 
guished: the Daniglacial period, when the ice receded from Jut- 
land almost to 0 resund; the Gothiglacial period, when the 
extent of the ice was further limited by a retreat from Skane 
to the middle of Sweden ; and the Fmiglacial period, when the 
ice came to a halt in the north of Sweden, in Jamtland. The 
Swedish geologist G, de Geer even succeeded in working out 
an exact chronology of the periods which elapsed while the ice 
melted away from Skane to Jamtland. De Geer's method was 
to count the layers of clay deposited annually as they were left 
by the water from the melting inland ice, and his results are 
now generally accepted. In this way it can be shown that it 
took some 3,000 years for the edge of the ice to retreat from 
Skane to the middle of Sweden. At that stage there was a pause 
in the melting ; then it began again, the ice receding at the rate of 
300 to 400 metres a year. At the end of another 2,000 years the 
ice had been pushed back to the northernmost districts of the 
peninsula, with its border in Jamtland. From an examination of 
other geological factors it has also been possible to bring this 
computation into contact with historical chronology, and thus 
establish that it is now about 14,000 years since the last glaci- 

dem, kvartaergeologiske og botaniske lagttagelser, 1929. In these works it is 
pointed out that the flora and fauna of the high mountains may have survived 
the last ice age along the coast in western Scandinavia The same is possibly 
true of the mammoths mentioned above During recent years fresh discoveries 
of mammoths have been noted from the suburbs of Oslo, from Romerike 
and Otta. 

^ The whole problem is exhaustively studied in the recent book by Rolf 
Nordhagen, De senkvartsere khmavekshngey i Nordeuropa og deres hetydmng for 
huUurforskmngen, Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, serie A, 
vol. XU (Oslo, 1933). 
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ation extended all the way to Zealand and Skine. Geological 
computation thus affords a clear chronological survey of the 
whole prehistoric period in the north. 

The ground left by the ice consisted of barren morains, 
stony clay, and sandbanks, but gradually it was covered by an 
Arctic vegetation such as is now characteristic of the tundra 
in the north of Russia — ^bearberry {Dryas) and dwarf birch 
{Betula nana) ; and the animal life which first appears has the 
same character, namely, reindeer, wolf, Alpine hare, ptarmigan, 
and lemming. Later came scrub and small woods of birch and 
low red fir ; elk, bears, and beavers then followed. We come again 
to the period when Norse lands begin to offer conditions capable 
of supporting human habitation. 

The search for the earliest traces of man in northern Europe 
has been a peculiarly fascinating task, since that area had been 
exposed to the full effects of the successive glaciations. We know, 
of course, that during these same periods western Europe and 
central Europe had a population which passed through the first 
stages of material and spiritual culture before and during the 
period of the last great ice age in the north. There should, then, 
be a possibihty of coming upon the oldest Norse antiquities in a 
secondary stratum left behind in the loose material which the 
ice scraped along with it from Scandinavian ground. In a single 
instance it has been thought that flint implements of that age 
were found in deposits from the ice age at Kiel in Holstein.* 
These were flints, rolled and ground like all the other loose 
pieces in the same stratum, and they must therefore have come 
to the place where they are now found through the movement 
of the ice from the north. By comparison with other deposits it 
can be proved that these flints originally belonged to the Baltic 
region. The pieces in question are simple fragments with a little 
rough chipping; some of them have one side shaped like a 
primitive cutting-edge, while others are pointed like weapons 
of war or tools for boring. Otherwise the forms are accidental 
and various, as in eolithic implements generally. They are indeed 
subject to all the doubt which attaches to eolithic work: a few 
experts have recognized them as genuine eoliths, but others think 
they were produced entirely by the play of natural forces. They 


Urfaustkiele, 43, Bench! der Senckenbergischen 
Naturforschenden Gesellscliaft, 1912, Frankfort a M 
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are mentioned here because they point at least to a possi- 
bility of tracing the oldest stage of human culture in Scandi- 
navia. Proof is obviously not established by a single isolated 
discovery, which, moreover, is much disputed. More extensive 
and sustained researches into this problem are needed; up 
to the present this source has contributed nothing to Scandi- 
navian archaeology of sufficient importance to deserve further 
attention. 

A better impression is made by a find in Jutland, which, even 
though it is as yet similarly unique and isolated, seems never- 
theless to be free from doubt. It is the roughlymhipped imple- 
ment of flint (see PL i) found by a geological survey near 
Harebjerg in Jutland. This flint lay 7 metres deep in the un- 
touched inter-glacial stratum and was covered by gravels which 
had mostly been deposited during the last ice age.^ To judge 
from the photograph this piece is fashioned with a technique 
resembling the Mousterian in France and England, and must be 
assigned to a period before the last great glaciation of Scandi- 
navia. Yet the discovery brings nothing else to light but this 
meagre fact ; and a single isolated object cannot give any picture 
of a culture as a whole. 

The great Swedish archaeologist Oscar Montelius attempted 
to trace the oldest habitation in another way, when he devoted 
one of his last works to these early and dark periods of Scandi- 
navian pre-history.^ From the classification of the finds as they 
are arranged in the museums Montelius picked out a certain 
group of large, rough, flint articles, which could not be given a 
place in any of the later periods of the stone age. They were 
oval, approximately almond-shaped implements, fashioned by 
simple chipping from a piece of flint which was roughly similar 
in shape: often pieces, large or small, of the original calcium 
crust still remained on the surface of the flint, but the edge 
had been sharpened by more careful, finer chipping. These 
implements were rather massive and heavy, and they were 

^ Anathon Bj0rn, ‘Noen norske stenaldersproblemer', Norsk geologisk 
Tidssknft, X, 1928, p 55 , Tiierkel Mathiassen, ‘Primitive Flmtredskaber fra 
Samsd’, Aarb f. nord Oldk , 1934, p 43, footnote 2 According to Mathiassen 
the flint of Harebjerg is rather atypic, and the conditions of the discovery not 
absolutely reliable 

^ O. Montelius, ‘Palaeolithic Implements found m Sweden', The Antiquaries 
Journal, i, p. 98. 
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associated by their common shape, which was constant, and 
by the uniform method of treating the flint. This is, in a few 
words, the character which Montelius claimed for his special 
group. 

In the development of this theory the flint which Montelius 
regarded as decisive was a typical specimen of the almond- 
shaped type, found in the peat under Jaravallen in Skane. 
Jaravallen is a huge gravel-bank, formed along the shore during 
the great post-glacial rise of the sea in the stone age ; this is 
known to geologists as the htorina subsidence or the tapes 
subsidence (see below, p. lo). The gradual sinking of the land 
here, moreover, is marked by geological finds in several strata. 
At the highest point of the gravel-bank there is a dwelling-site 
from the later stone age; deeper in the bank flint of a more 
primitive character is deposited, certainly from the period of 
the middens, and finally the almond-shaped flint was found in 
the peat below the gravel.* Montelius accordingly concludes 
that the date of the almond-shaped flints must be moved back 
correspondingly. From consideration of the shape of these 
Scandinavian flints he classed them with the well-known West- 
European flint weapons of the Solutrean culture, shaped like a 
laurel leaf in a pointed oval with the greatest width roughly 
at the middle. These are often excellently worked and show the 
palaeolithic technique in flint work at its highest point; but 
rougher pieces can also be found, and it would be possible to 
find examples that are not superior to the best Norse work. By 
this association with the Solutre culture we reach a point of 
time which falls within the last period of the ice age, probably 
after the culmination of the last glaciation in Scandinavia. We 
should probably not meet with any insuperable obstacle in 
natural conditions if we assumed a first settlement on the ice- 
free coasts of Denmark, Sk§,ne, and the west of Sweden and 
Norway. Montelius accordingly assigned the almond-shaped 
flints to the first period of the melting of the great ice, to De 
Geer’s Daniglacial period. 

But Montehus’s interpretation of the almond-shaped flints is 

' For details of the whole find see: Knut Kjellmark, 'En stenfildersboplats 
i jaravallen vid Limhamn’, Antikvansk Tzdsknfi for Svenge, xvii, no. 3, 1905 ; 
Otto Rydbeck, ‘The Changes of Level of the Stone Age Sea and the Earliest 
Settling of Man in Scandinavia’, Bulletin de la SociiU Roy ale des Lettres de 
Lund, IQ27-8. 



t lint implement of palaeolithic type^ found 
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Jutland. After Bjorn 
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still only an hypothesis, a possibility which up to the present 
time has not received the support of any convincing argument. 
The geological argument falls to the ground, since botanical 
researches prove that the peat under Jaravallen dates from the 
period of litorina and ancyhis, and thus is not nearly as old as 
the period which Montelius assumed for his almond-shaped 
flints. None of the flints has been discovered under geological 
conditions that reveal anything of importance , several almond- 
shaped flints have been found in bogs in Bohuslan in Sweden, 
and one also from More in Norway; but we do not know in 
what sort of strata the flints lay in the bog. Moreover, there 
is as yet no complete critical study of aU the flints which have to 
be taken into consideration. In a later contribution on this 
problem it is rightly pointed out that primitive forms like these 
may easily be confused with preliminary stages in the shaping 
of daggers, or with roughly hewn flints to be used as raw 
material, or with rudely carved votive pieces from much later 
periods of the stone age. Some archaeologists have accordingly 
left the question open, as unsolved or insoluble; others have 
completely rejected the claim of the almond-shaped flints to be 
a special form of very ancient implement used in the north. ^ 
In any case they cannot be classed with any certainty as a 
branch of the Solutre culture on Norse territory. As the final 
word from the geological side, the objection has been raised 
that the north could not have been accessible for human habita- 
tion at such an early period. Montelius’s theory cannot be 
maintained for the period he assumed. The contributions just 
summarized have thus produced no results which support the 
idea of a palaeolithic population in Scandinavia during the 
ice age. The so-called flint-places on the west coast of Norway, 
which will be mentioned again later, have once more roused 
discussion about possible traces of an inter-glacial population 
along the North Sea coast, and from another side this possi- 
bility has been taken up to elucidate anthropological problems. 
But here also reliable evidence is consistently wanting.^ 

^ C. A. Nordman, Bidrag Hlfydgan om de mandelformigafltntredshapens dlder, 
Finskt Museum, xxvn-xxviii, p 65, Helsingfors, 1921. With a summary in 
German. Anathon Bjorn, ‘ Stenaldersstudier Vtdenskapsselskapets Sknfter, 
Hist. Filos. klasse, 1924, no. 5 (Kxistiania, 1924) 

^ Gunnar Ekholm, ‘Die erste Besiedelung des Ostseegebietes’, Wienev 
Prdhtstonsche Zeiischnjt, xii, 1925, 
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As a background for the study of the post-glacial stone age 
in Scandinavia a survey of the varying natural conditions must 
first be given, including both the topographical results of the 
rising and sinking of the land and the changing climatic periods. 
In the early post-glacial period the whole of southern Scandi- 
navia was considerably higher above the sea than it is now. 
Even at the beginning of the post-glacial forest period a great 
part of the North Sea was solid land, including a large extension 
from the present shore-line of south-west Jutland. The Danish 
isles were joined by solid land to Skane and northern Germany, 
and the western and southern parts of the Baltic were dry 
land continuing the north German lowland. The Baltic was 
cut off from the sea as a vast fresh-water lake, and its surface 
stood 20 or 30 metres higher than the sea. This was the ancylus 
lake, as it is called from the river limpet Ancylus fluviatilis, 
which then lived in the Baltic lake. The ancylus lake covered 
a great part of the central Swedish lowland and had its outlet 
from there to the Cattegat. 

The most southerly part of the Norwegian coast was also 
higher than now. On the other hand the central parts of the 
Scandinavian peninsula were considerably lower than their 
present level. The lowest point of the sinking was reached 
during the melting of the last remaining sheet of the great 
inland ice ; in the interior of the country the land sank to about 
250 metres lower than it now is, around Oslo to about 220 
metres lower, at the mouth of Oslofjord to about 160 metres 
lower. At Trondhjemsfjord the deepest subsidence was to a 
point 200 metres below the present level. But on the western 
side of the peninsula the difference from the present elevation 
was much smaller: in the district around Bergen the general 
level was about 60 metres below the present elevation, and 
around Alesund about 40 metres below. The results of the 
subsidence were much more clearly marked in the topographical 
changes. To the east, in Oslofjord, the sea may have covered 
large areas which are now land, and similarly on the Baltic 
coasts ; but the west coast on the whole was steep and high and 
so kept essentially the same coast-line during the subsidence as 
it has had ever since. 

The ensuing rise of the land has a special significance for the 
investigator of Scandinavian settlement, since the various stages 
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in the rise also fix definite levels in the periods of cultural 
development. The study of this interrelation has been especially 
fruitful in the east of Sweden, where the nature of the ground 
caused areas of considerable extent to be raised out of the sea 
during the older cultural periods. It can be shown that the 
older types of culture had their geographical limits along certain 
lines of elevation, and that the settlement expanded as more 
land rose out of the sea. In Oslofjord, where the rise was very 
great, similar investigations again produced plentiful results. 
Even on the west coast, where the rise was comparatively slight, 
and where much smaller areas were freed from the sea, certain 
levels are of great importance in grouping the older and later 
forms of culture. The post-glacial rise of the land provides a 
fixed scale by which the periods of archaeology can be measured 
and checked over the whole of Scandinavia. The old coast-lines 
give the interrelation of culture and elevation in each separate 
district with absolute certainty. For example, the dwelling- 
site at Ramsjo in the Stockholm district belongs to the kitchen- 
midden period, and the former coast-line is now 40 metres above 
the sea; another dwelling-site at Torslunda is two thousand 
years later, and its coast-line is little more than 20 metres above 
the sea. In the Lofoten group of islands m the north of Norway 
the highest 'flint-places' date from the earliest part of the stone 
age, lower dwelling-sites containing Nostvet forms are contem- 
porary with the Danish kitchen middens, and still lower are 
Arctic slate articles from the neolithic period. We shall often 
have occasion to refer to this relationship in the following pages. 

Another means of determining the periods geologically is 
provided by the various periods of vegetation after the ice age. 
In the ancylus period fir was the usual forest-tree in Denmark, 
mingled to some extent with birch and poplar ; towards the end 
of this period the earliest traces of oak, elm, and lime appear. 
The climate was continental and became gradually milder ; at 
the end of this climatic period the temperature, at least in 
summer, was about as high as at the present time. The begin- 
ning of the warm post-glacial period thus falls in the latter part 
of the ancylus age. This period with a relatively warm and dry 
climate is known to geologists as the boreale period ; it corre- 
sponds roughly to the period of Maglemose culture. 

After this the rise of the land was interrupted by a very 
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considerable subsidence of the whole of the Scandinavian area, 
a subsidence which on the Baltic shore is generally known as the 
Utorina subsidence (from the periwinkle Litorina litorea), but on 
the Norwegian coasts it is called the tapes subsidence (from the 
shell-fish Tapes decussatus). The Sound and the Belts were opened 
out wider and deeper than now, so that the Baltic lake became 
an arm of the sea ; its waters, moreover, were somewhat salter 
than at present. The climate was damp and oceanic, producing 
a vigorous growth of bog-plants. In the south of Scandinavia 
the fir was completely superseded by oak and other foliiferous 
trees. In Norway the oak was then found at its greatest extent 
in the lowland, while heavy forests of fir spread over the high- 
land plateaus up to 1,250 metres above the sea. Perpetual snow 
and ice were no longer found in Scandinavia. This is the Atlantic 
period, with a humid warm climate, and it coincides roughly 
with the midden period of the stone age. 

In the following subboreale period the climate became drier 
again, but the summer temperature was still higher than it is 
now. In Denmark the beech begins to make an appearance. It 
was possibly at this point that a new subsidence took place in 
Scandinavia and Finland. This period corresponds fairly closely 
to the later neolithic period and the bronze age in the history 
of civilization. Finally, a second damp period followed, the 
subatlantic period, when there was a vigorous growth of bog- 
plants and the summers were cooler. The earlier warmth- 
loving animals disappeared or became very rare. On the 
Scandinavian peninsula the highest points of the mountains 
were again covered with perpetual snow and ice. This period 
belongs in the main to the prehistoric iron age. In this era the 
rise of the land ceased in western Scandinavia, but the Baltic 
coasts continued to rise gradually above the sea, just as in later 
historical times up to the present day. 

The climatic developments which are sketched here in barest 
outline are to a large extent common to the whole Scandinavian 
territory. But it is obvious, from the great extent of Scandi- 
navia north and south and east and west, that the effects of the 
climatic changes must have varied considerably in the several 
districts, according to the latitude of the locality, its distance 
from the sea, and its elevation. Yet the interchange of warmer 
and cooler summers, of dry and humid climate, of the sea's 
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advance and retreat, must everywhere have followed the same 
order and shared the same reciprocal relations. This has formed 
the basis of a collaboration between natural science and archaeo- 
logy which has proved most fruitful in ascertaining the relation 
between the geological periods and the development of human 
culture. Moreover, the natural conditions are obviously factors 
of the greatest importance in determining the manner of life 
and the distribution of the earliest population in the north. ^ 

^ I may here indicate individual works which expound the contributions of 
natural science on these problems O Gunnar E Erdtman, ‘ Pollenanalytische 
Untersuchungen von Torfmooren und marinen Sedimenten in Sudwest- 
Schweden’, Arkiv for Botamk, vol xvii, no. lo (Stockholm, 1921), Erik 
Granlund, ‘ Landhojmngen 1 Stockholmstrakten efter manmskans invandnng’, 
Geologiska Foreningens t Stockholm Forhandhngar, vol 1, p 207 (Stockholm, 
1928), Wilhelm Ramsay, ' Niv^forandringar och Sten&ldersbosatnmg i det 
Baltiska Omrlidet’, Fenma, vol xlvii, no 4 (Helsingfors, 1926), with a sum- 
mary in German. 
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THE EARLIEST TRACES OF POST-GLACIAL 
HABITATION IN THE NORTH. THE LYNGBY 
CULTURE. RAO and VARBERG. THE FLINTS 
FROM FOSNA AND KOMSA 

W ITH the aid of the geological criteria described in the pre- 
ceding chapter we are now able to trace the habitation of 
man in the north back to the beginning of the post-glacial era. The 
researches of recent years have produced a succession of surprising 
discoveries in this field, and have revealed a completely new aspect 
of the problems surrounding the earliest immigration into Scandi- 
navian territory. Even from the time when the edge of the great 
ice-sheet still lay in Holstein and near Liibeck, undoubted traces 
have been discovered of men who approached very near to the 
borders of the ice. At Schlutup, in the neighbourhood of Ham- 
burg, pieces of worked reindeer horn have been found in a stratum 
which is characterized by high Arctic vegetation and by reindeer 
and Irish elk as the principal species of animals. From the same 
period comes a split flint found during the excavation of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm canal in Holstein, likewise in a setting of late 
glacial flora and fauna. In both of these places the finds are 
merely isolated single pieces which do not give any picture of 
culture or manner of life, but they are nevertheless complete 
proof of the presence of men at a time when the ice had not 
long departed. 

From somewhat later in the same period come the more 
extensive finds known by the name of the locality, near 
the Schaalsee.'^ The Schaalsee finds are not characterized 
geologically, since the flints are found for the most part on the 
surface of morains of the last glaciation ; yet the flint work in 
itself gives an impression of extraordinarily high antiquity. 

' G. Schwantes, ‘ Nordisclies Palaohthikum und Mesolitliikum Mitteilungen 
aus dem Museum fur Volkerkunde in Hamburg, xiii (Hamburg, 1928). See 
further Julius Andree, 'Beitrage zur Kenntms des Norddeutschen Paldo- 
lithikums und Mesolithikums’, Mannus-Bihhothek , vol. In (Leipzig, 1932). In 
Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins, Band i, Lieferung i (1935), Schwantes describes 
the recent discovery at Meiendorf, a site which has yielded large collections 
of worked bone and horn of reindeer. ^ 
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Noteworthy are the heavy cores and the coarse thick flakes of 
irregular form, showing traces of use, either entirely without 
special shaping or partially chipped into the form of scrapers. 
A typical form is the very large pointed hand-axe made from 
suitably large flakes, chipped at one end to a point, to provide 
a handle; also gravers {burins), borers, and scrapers of various 
forms. The technical treatment of the flints is in general remini- 
scent of early Mousterian. G. Schwantes, who has rendered distin- 
guished service in these researches, believes that the Schaalsee 
culture represents the oldest phase of human habitation in these 
parts of northern Germany. As representing the next phase the 
same investigator describes the flint finds from Ahrensburg and 
Lavenstedt near Altona, a group which shows a much more 
highly-developed stage in the treatment of flint. Thick flakes 
were still in use as hand-axes and scrapers, but there is also a 
rich variety of regularly shaped slender flakes and many small 
implements fashioned from such flakes, scrapers and borers 
and gravers of all the various forms. As a specially characteristic 
form the small flake-points with a tang are most notable, the 
‘one-edged’ arrowheads, which play an important part in the 
oldest Norse stone age. The Ahrensburg culture as a whole is, 
undoubtedly, nearly related to the late palaeolithic, to forms from 
Aurignac and La Madeleine. Schwantes considers this phase 
to be most nearly related to the early Tardenoisian in western 
Europe, and he considers that the Lyngby culture in Denmark 
is its direct continuation. It is concluded from the character of 
the flints that Ahrensburg must be reckoned the earlier and 
Lyngby the later stage of one and the same culture. The Ahrens- 
burg series of finds belongs to a period when northern Germany 
still had a subarctic climate like that of present-day Finmark, 
while Lyngby carries us forward to the time when forests were 
beginning to grow in Jutland.^ These researches around Ham- 
burg provide the best starting-point for a survey of the earliest 
culture found on Scandinavian ground. 


The first period in which we can distinguish beyond all doubt 
traces of a population in Norse lands, and in which we can also 

■ G Schwantes, loc. cit , pp. 164-5. gives a table showing the early cultural 
phases mentioned here parallel with the contemporary geological periods. 
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obtain some idea of the conditions of culture, is the early post- 
glacial period; the forests had then begun to appear, but the 
reindeer still remained in southern Scandinavia. In the clay 
strata from this period, both in Denmark and Skane, pieces of 
reindeer horn are occasionally found which have been worked 
by man. The most characteristic form is a kind of axe-like 
weapon of reindeer horn, in shape very like a hoe, and as a rule 
fitted with a small sharp blade of flint * The classic find is an 
axe made in this way from reindeer horn (see PL 2), which was 
found on the shore under the cliff at Norre-Lyngby in Jutland, 
and most investigators have assumed that it must have been 
lying in the very old post-glacial deposits in the cliff, though 
there is no direct proof of this. Later a careful geological 
survey of the strata in the cliff was carried out, and a 
simple arrowhead of flint was found in its proper place in the 
deposit, so that its age was determined geologically: it must 
be roughly contemporary with bones of reindeer, ptarmigan, 
Alpine hare, beaver, and other varieties of animals from a 
slightly deeper stratum in the cliff.^ The fauna thus gives a 
rather Arctic impression, though the beavers indicate that there 
must have been woods not far away. Reindeer much prefer 
ground that is free from woods, but they can also adapt them- 
selves to life in woodland. It is shown by other finds, too, that 
reindeer still lived in Denmark at the beginning of the afforesta- 
tion, but died out in the period when fir forests prevailed, the 
period known in the history of civilization as that of the Magle- 
mose culture. The axes of reindeer horn are thus limited by 
various tests to the early post-glacial period and to the first 
stage of afforestation in Scandinavia. 

The Lyngby arrowhead was a simple triangular blade of 
flint, spht off with a single blow and chipped into a point 
to fasten to the shaft. Montehus has classed it with a well- 
known form belonging to the Solutre culture in France, but the 
shape is hardly characteristic enough to afford in itself evidence 
of the date. It is much more important that this kind of arrow- 

' First described by Sophns Muller, Aarhogerfor nordisk Oldhyndighed, 1896, 
p 304; Georg F L. Sarauw, ibid , 1903, p 303. 

^ A. Jensen and V. Nordman/ Ferskvandslagene ved N0rre-Lyngby klint’, 
Danmarks geologiske Unders 0 gelse, II Rsekke, no 29 (Kobenhavn, 1915) 
Cf. Montelius, Palaeolitbic Implements found in Sweden’, 'The Afiitgucivtcs 
Journal, 1. 
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Axe of reindeer horn. Norre-Lyngby, 
Jutland. After Brondsted 
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head was apparently widespread in the earliest period of Norse 
culture. A specimen from Kristiansund in Norway can be dated 
geologically in a correspondingly early period, a second comes 
from Zealand, a third from Holstein. Further, other simple 
split pieces of flint are known from corresponding geological 
strata. 

It is this series of finds that represents the Lyngby culture, 
which derives its name from the first find, described above; 
and in recent years it has attracted considerable attention.^ 
It must be admitted that the remains of this culture up to 
the present have occurred in widely separated places, and they 
are all isolated finds in deposits of clay and marl belonging to 
the early post-glacial period. No trace of dwelling-sites has yet 
been discovered. Yet these scattered evidences are sufficient 
proof that men were living at the same time as the reindeer 
during the early post-glacial period in the north-east of Germany 
and the south of Scandinavia, and probably also along the coasts 
of Norway washed by the North Sea and the Atlantic. We must 
suppose that they were hunting tribes who pressed forward and 
took possession of the regions which were first freed by the 
melting of the ice of the last glaciation, and we perceive that 
this happened at the same time as the first scattered appearance 
of forest-trees on the limits of the vanishing Arctic vegetation. 

The culture of this group of tribes, moreover, is very poorly 
represented. Except for small flint arrowheads, the only items 
to be reckoned here are rude bone harpoons of the Magdalenian 
type, though found on Norse ground, and, first and foremost, the 
characteristic axe-like weapons of reindeer horn. These are 
something new, unknown among palaeolithic types ; they have, 
indeed, been adduced as the decisive criterion which provides 
a dividing line between the palaeolithic and neolithic periods.^ 
They are, moreover, quite different from the so-called 'cere- 

^ Gunnar Ekholm, the works cited above G Schwantes, ‘Das Beil als 
Scheide zwischen Palaolithikum und Neolithikum’, Avchw fur Anthropologie, 
N F , XX ; id , D%& Bedeutung dev Lynghy-ZtvihsaHon fur die Ghedevung der 
Steinzeit (Hamburg, 1923) , also Die Germanen, Volk und Basse (Munchen, 
1926) ; Wolfgang La Baume, Zur Kenntms der fruhesten Besiedelung Nordost- 
deutschlands , Elbinger Jahrbuch, 1924, O. Rydbeck, ‘Aktuelle Steinzeitprob- 
leme, 1 Die alteste Bevolkerung des Nordens’, Bulletin de la Sociiti Roy ale 
des Lettres de Lund, 1933-4 (Lund, 1934), P 

^ Schwantes, Das Beil als Scheide zwischen Palaolithikum und Neohthikum 
cited above. 
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monial staves’ (bdtons de commandement) of the Magdalenian 
culture. On the other hand the earliest hunters in the north are 
obviously descended from an older palaeolithic population; 
some investigators have assumed that they must have come from 
central Europe, from the south or south-east, but one cannot 
help t'hinVinP ' that they have some connexion with the late 
palaeolithic peoples in western Europe, even though no certain 
link between them can be pointed out at present. The first 
reindeer hunters are not separated by any great period of time 
from the Magdalenian period in France. 

The find at Lyngby comes from semi-Arctic surroundings in 
Jutland, though at the beginning of the forest growth, that is, 
from the time of the hardy foliiferous trees — the period of 
poplars in Denmark. As the climate became milder, these 
poplar woods were succeeded by red fir. From the transition 
between these two periods comes a single find which gives a 
characteristic glimpse into this early and little known stage in 
the history of northern settlement. This is the urox from Vig.' 
In a small bog in Zealand a skeleton of an urox was found 
which had been hunted and wounded with small flint arrows 
before it was drowned in the sea, on the spot where it was now 
found covered with peat. It must have been a hot chase, and 
the urox had taken to swimming to escape. The arrows have 
a very primitive form, made from quite accidentally formed chips 
of flint, which are sharpened by hewing obliquely from the 
point. The urox lay in the transitional stratum between the 
poplar and fir strata of the bog, and hence can be dated from 
the beginning of the fir period. 


The history of human habitation on the Scandinavian peninsula 
can now be introduced with the highly remarkable discoveries 
which have been made in quite recent years on the west coast of 
Sweden at Rao and Varberg in North Halland.^ In both places 
worked flints were found embedded in a stratum of marine clay 

^ N Hartz and Herluff Vmge, ‘ Om Uroxen fra Vig A arb, f. nord. Oldk,, 1906, 
p. 225 

2 Nils Niklasson, Rdo och Varberg Ett bidrag till Kannedomen om bosat- 
mngen 1 Sverige under senglacial tid. Arkeologiska studier tilliignade H. K. H. 
Kronprms Gustaf Adolf, ntgivna av Svenska Fommmnesforenmgcn (Stock- 
holm, 1932). 
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which was covered by later strata; they lay about 4 metres 
below the present surface of the ground, which is here about 
7 metres above the sea-level. The clay had been deposited at a 
depth of about 15 to 20 metres in the sea, and it contains shell- 
fish which live in Arctic conditions {Macoma calcar ea and Saxi- 
cava arctica). By means of the scale representing the rise of the 
land the period can be fixed within the years 10000-9000 B.c., 
corresponding to the Gothiglacial stage in the melting of the 
inland ice. The edge of the ice lay very near the west coast of 
Sweden at that time. 

The flints were a secondary deposit in the clay of the sea 
bottom, and must have been washed out by the waves from the 
dwelling-stations on the shore close by. The pieces show an 
extraordinarily primitive treatment of the flint. There are 
practically no definitely established types of designed forms, 
only pieces split at random and made usable by a minimum of 
chipping. The flints can be distinguished according to their use 
as scrapers and hollow scrapers, planes, gravers, borers, hand- 
axes, pointed chopping-tools, &c. In spite of the rudimentary 
technique, in their form and appearance a close relationship 
with the late palaeolithic flint work stands out clearly, especially 
with Aurignacian, and likewise with the palaeolithic types in 
Finmark, of which we shall say more later. 

The material which has been obtained up to the present from 
Rao and Varberg is still too limited to afford grounds for any 
elaborate analysis, but the discoveries have nevertheless revealed 
an entirely new view of the earliest population on the Scandi- 
navian coasts. There is now complete proof that men lived on 
the west coast of Sweden under definitely Arctic conditions, 
under the shadow, almost, of the inland ice. To these have been 
added, still more recently, new finds from 0stfold on the east 
side of Oslofjord.^ The most important are very old dwelling- 
stations in Sponvik near the town of Halden, lying on the former 
coast-line of a period considerably anterior to the tapes sub- 
sidence. The material which has been collected here consists 
in the main of roughly chipped flints without distinct form of 
any implement, though it is possible to distinguish among them 
a core-plane, a type which is of palaeolithic origin. A group of 

^ Anathon Bj^ 0 rn, ‘Nye stenaldersfund fra 0stfold og Telemark’, Umversi- 
tetets Oldsaksamhng Arhok, iv, 1930; ibid., 1932, p i f. 
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other flint-places at still higher levels, on the average about 
100 metres above the coast-line of the tapes subsidence, are 
believed to date from the earliest post-glacial period, when the 
district of Oslofjord had a subarctic climate, and so presented 
roughly the same conditions as we met at Lyngby in Jutland. 
Investigations at Oslo are still in an initial stage and at the 
present moment do not afford sufficient basis for a complete 
account. Yet they have already given sufficient indication for 
us to expect important new discoveries which will throw light 
on the earliest immigration after the ice age.^ 

Important evidence is also supplied by a series of dwelling- 
stations along the west and north-west coasts of the land, the 
so-called 'flint-places' of Norway, representing a civilization 
which has been given the name of Fosna culture.^ The flint- 
places are still not fully and finally investigated, but it is certain 
that they are the oldest remains of habitation along the western 
coast of the Scandinavian peninsula, and represent a culture of 
very ancient origin. The flint-places are dwelling-stations on 
open ground ; often a site was chosen in a small valley which 
afforded shelter on the side where the wind was usually strongest, 
and preferably also in some sort of flat and level meadowland, 
which as a rule was very near the shore of the time or on the 
shore itself. This shows that the site was always chosen with 
an eye to a good landing-place. Such a situation, unprotected 
from an extremely rainy climate, was especially unfortunate 
for the preservation of any organic materials that might be left 
in the dwelling-station ; it is evident that remains of meals and 
articles of bone and horn have been washed away so completely 
that a proper deposit of organic remains is almost never found 
in these dwelling-stations. Even of the ashes there is very little, 
though fire-places and burned flint are found, showing clearly 
where the fires were kindled. The flints alone, then, are all that 
remains of what accumulated during human occupation of the 
place. 

It is the flints which determine the character of the finds. A 
vast number of them were cut in the dwelling-stations, but most 

^ A. Nummedal, 'Et stenaldersfund i Ski’, Norsk geologtsk Ttdsskrtfi, x 
(Oslo, 1929), p. 474 

^ ^ The name is taken from the sites at Kristiansund where the first important 
discoveries came to light See Anathon Bjorn, ‘ Studier over Fosna-Kulturen 
Bergens Museums Arbok, 1929. 
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of them were not formed as any definite implement. Formless 
split pieces preponderate, chips and waste from chipping; 
a great number of these pieces were used, however, for cutting 
and scraping, whenever they had a useful sharp edge. Actual 
implements are comparatively rare and few. These great 
numbers of formless pieces of flint are a feature which the flint- 
places share with other primitive habitations in Scandinavia, as 
is also the quality of the flint, a rather coarse variety of grey 
or grey-white colour. The types of implements comprise pick- 
axes {pics) and flake-axes {tranchets), as a rule rather small and 
unfinished — these two types occurring comparatively rarely — 
and also small flat scrapers of flint, carinated planes, cores [nuclei) 
with handles, characteristic gravers [burins), and, finally, micro- 
liths of various forms. The technique and forms as a whole 
have a very archaic character and are undoubtedly related in 
many respects to late palaeolithic and early mesolithic work; 
the complete collection has a character that is decidedly older 
than the kitchen-midden culture in Denmark and the Nostvet 
culture in Norway. The dating of the Fosna culture is still 
much disputed; the flints themselves cannot determine the 
absolute period, since forms of great antiquity might yet 
be regarded as relics of a much earlier period, especially here 
in a distant border of the European sphere of culture. The 
determination of the date is further exceedingly difficult be- 
cause all articles of bone and horn have disappeared, and we 
also lack remains of fauna and flora which might establish a 
relation to the post-glacial vegetation periods. The only 
possibility is, then, a geological dating based on the raising of 
the land, which is marked by the old shore-lines of the flint- 
places. Here, too, we meet with very complicated problems, but 
it is thought to be demonstrable by this means that the flint- 
places go back to a time before the ancylus period.^ From 

^ A Nummedal, 'Om Flintpladsene Norsk geologisk T%dsskrift, viii. 89 f , 
especially p 127, summary in English, p 140. But a caution must be given 
against the writer’s conclusion that the flint-places are contemporary with the 
late Magdalenian culture in western Europe See also Anathon Bjorn, ‘ Studier 
over Fosna-Kulturen, ’ Bergens Museums Arbok, 1929, Hist. -ant raekke, no 2, 
pp. 6-8. At Kristiansund a number of flmt-places are situated along the former 
shore-lines about 44 metres above the present level of the sea. In the same 
localities the shore of the ancylus period can be traced at an elevation of about 
30 metres, and thus the flint-places by their higher elevation are referred to the 
more remote part of the post-glacial raising of the land. 
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archaeological indications also this is felt to be a probable 
conclusion. It remains only to add that the culture of the 
flint-places covers a very long period. 

In spite of the meagre yield of ancient materials, the Fosna 
flint-places are of unusual interest, because they prove the 
extension of habitation along the Scandinavian shores of the 
North Sea in the earlier post-glacial period. They are now- 
known from Bergen northwards into the coast of Helgoland 
north of Trondhjem. In recent years similar discoveries have 
also been made in the most northerly regions of Scandinavia, 
on the coasts of Finmark facing the Arctic Ocean. This group 
has been given the name of ' Komsa culture ’ in scientific litera- 
ture, and it is represented by a considerable number of dwelling- 
stations in the districts of Alta and Porsanger. Here, too, the 
implements preserved are exclusively of stone, some of quartz 
and some of dolomite flint; this latter kind of stone has the 
same technical properties as flint of cretaceous formation, but, 
regarded geologically, it is of quite different origin. Thus already 
at this early age we have an interesting example of the adapta- 
tion of local raw material. The technical treatment of the 
flint has a character which corresponds in every particular to 
palaeolithic work, and, what is most surprising of all, investi- 
gators believe that in some collections from a single site, where 
the flints must have been in use contemporaneously, they have 
forms which belong to -widely separated periods of the early 
stone age in western Europe, from Mousterian to the end of the 
Magdalenian. According to the latest pronouncement by Dr. 
Johannes Boe, the mystery is explicable if we suppose that the 
Komsa culture was originally based on Mousterian types and 
technique, but was gradually enriched by Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian influences. It is certain that we have to do with 
very ancient forms. 

The final study of the material has not yet been published,^ 

' Johs. B0e, ‘Funde von palaoUthiscliem Charakter in Fmnmark', Bergcns 
Museums Arboh, 1932, Historisk-antikvarisk rakke, no 3 

investigation is under the direction of ‘ Instituttet for Sainmcnhgnende 
Kulturforsknmg' in Oslo, and is being carried out by A. Nummedal, who has 
given a preliminary communication in the Norsk geologisk Tidsskrift, ix 43 f. 

Anathon Bj0rn, 'Nogen norske Stenaldersproblemer ' 
Norsk geologisk Ttdssknft, x, 1928, p 54 Since this chapter was first written 
a full description of the sites and the materials collected up to 1926 has been 
published by A Nummedal, Stone Age Finds in Fmnmark, Instituttet for 
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and we are therefore unable to give a more thoroughgoing 
account of this most northerly group of Europe’s early stone 
age. The geological conditions indicate that it may go back to 
the oldest post-glacial period. The group consists of dwelling- 
stations along the old coast-lines of the Arctic Ocean, and the first 
few years’ researches have already established that a primitive 
population lived at that time along the whole north coast of 
Norway as far as the boundary with Finland. In the prelimin- 
ary communications about the finds it is indicated that many 
features point to relationship with the palaeolithic stone age in 
Siberia and Mongolia. It has further been stated that we must 
reckon with a possible invasion of eastern palaeolithic people 
through northern Russia, and that one branch of this stem may 
have left its traces in the Fosna culture of the flint-places south- 
ward along the west coast of Norway. In all this new problems 
are raised, and their solution will require much serious work ; 
but, whatever the final result may be, it must be said that the 
excavations in Finmark in recent years have produced most 
interesting discoveries. The boundaries of the early European 
stone age have been pushed northward to the uttermost edge 
of the continent. 


The few and scattered discoveries of remains from the earliest 
Norse stone age which have been surveyed in this chapter, in 
Jutland, on the west coast of Sweden and in Oslof]ord, in 
western and northern Norway, are* spread over a very long period 
of time, something like two or three thousand years at least. 
They do not permit of any discussion of the course followed by 
the first immigration, nor of any final classification of the culture 
from its character. Yet, inconclusive as these flints are, they 
afford reliable evidence that men found their way to the Scandi- 
navian coasts, followingclosely upon the retreating ice, as soon as 


Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, series B, xiii (Oslo, 1929), with lii plates 
A final complete publication of all the discoveries up to 1934 being prepared 
by Johs Boe, to be issued in 1936 in the same series under the title Le Ftnmar- 
kien, Matenaux pour server a V etude de la civzhsahon humatne dans V extreme 
N or d de V Europe. Recently Rolf Nordhagen has assigned the Komsa stations 
to a space of time covering the late glacial and the early post-glacial period. 
See De senkvartcere khmavekshnger % Nordeuropa og deres beiydmng for kuUur- 
forskmngen, 1933, p* 109 
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the natural conditions ofiered any possibility of maintaining life. 
In these earliest post-glacial times there can be no question of any 
other than an extremely sparse population. We might take as 
a parallel the present-day Arctic regions of Canada, where the 
Eskimos live scattered over immense areas, with distances of 
several months' journey over the wilderness separating the 
various small groups. 



Ill 

THE BONE AGE OF MAGLEMOSE 

T he oldest known dwelling-sites that give a complete picture 
of primitive civilization in the north come from the time 
when the great fir forests had spread over southern Scandinavia 
and the Danish isles were connected by solid land with Jutland, 
Skane, and northern Germany.^ Five dwelling-sites are known, 
all in the bogs of Zealand ; two of them are in Maglemose, which 
has given its name to the whole period of this culture, one in 
Svserdborg Moss, and two near Holmegaard.^ All these bogs 
were lakes at that time, and the dwelling-sites stood on low 
points of land or on small islands which were under water in 
winter and therefore bare of trees, but were above the surface 
in summer and lay as open marshy meadows in the woods. In 
the summer^ they were extremely attractive hunting-stations by 
lakes which had an abundant bird life ; the lakes were girt with 
brushwood of alder and birch, and immense fir trees rose up on 
all sides. From one of the dwelling-sites a wooden oar is pre- 
served, showing that these people moved about the lake in boats. 
The remains of meals in the dwelling-sites show clearly what 
forms of animal life afforded subsistence to the hunters of 
that time. The most important were urox, elk, and hart, then 
the roe, wild swine, bear, and wolf ; of smaller animals, otter, 
beaver, fox, badger, martin, wild cat, squirrel, porcupine, and 
marsh tortoise. The list of birds comprises the eagle, heron, 
crane, swan, wood-grouse, grey goose, various ducks and cor- 
morants ; of fish none were ever eaten but the pike. The only 
domestic animal was the dog. Apart from meat and fish hazel- 
nuts were eaten in great quantity; seeds also were gathered 
from the yellow water-lily [Nuphar luteum), which are very 

^ Knud Jessen, The Composition of the Forests in Northern Europe in Epi- 
palaeohthic Times, Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. K0benliavn, 1935 
^ Georg F. L. Sarauw, ‘ Ein stemzeitlicher Wohnplatz im Moor bei Mullerup 
auf Seeland’, i-ii, Prahistonsche Zeitschrift, 111-iv (Leipzig, igii and 1914); 
K Friis Johansen, ‘En Boplads fra den seldste Stenalder 1 Svserdborg Mose', 
Aarh f. nord. Oldk. (Kobenhavn, 1919); H. C. Broholm, 'Nye Fund fra den 
seldste Stenalder, Holmegaard og Svserdborgfundene’, nord. Oldk., 1924, 

^ The hunters, of course, retired to other places during the winter, when the 
bogs were flooded. 
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nutritious. The seeds of water caltrops [Trapa natans) were like- 
wise eaten by the early stone-age people in the south of Sweden. 

The excavations have produced a rich harvest of antiquities, 
which can be counted in thousands from each of the dwelling- 
sites. The inventories of these antiquities give evidence of a 
common civilization in all essentials, though each locality has 
its own definite characteristics too : in each find occur types which 
do not appear in any of the others. The finds supplement each 
other, and together they give a very complete picture of a 
predominantly hunting culture. Among the implements the 
articles of bone are the chief centre of interest. Bones of the 
larger mammals, together with hartshorn and elkhorn, were 
used to make nearly all the implements and weapons needed for 
hunting and fishing, and the material was worked with a skill 
and experience that bear witness to an old and robust tradition. 
A characteristic example is provided by the slender points of 
bone (pins and awls) , which were always made from the metatarsal 
bone of hart or elk, with a definite, wholly characteristic technique 
identical with that of corresponding palaeolithic implements 
from France ; the same technique is manifest, for example, in 
the pieces from the cave of La Madeleine, except that there the 
bone material is from the reindeer and wild horse. Articles of 
bone and horn are in general so prevalent that in the north the 
period has often been given the name of ‘the bone age’. 

It is a very rich hoard of bone articles that has come to light 
in the Danish investigations just mentioned. There are smooth, 
slender points of bone, round or flat-sided; bone points re- 
sembling harpoon heads, "with small barbs, identified for the 
most part as spearheads (PI. 3) ; hooks of bone or hartshorn 
of simple primitive form without barbs; bone arrowheads 
with small sharp pieces of flint inserted into each side, 
generally known as ‘fowling arrows’. Axes of hartshorn are 
very common, and very often have a blade formed from a piece 
of flint (as in PL 3), or from a tusk of a wild boar, and fitted into 
the haft. A rarity is a big bone of an elk or an urox adapted as 
an axe. Almost all the axes have the primitive characteristic 
of adze-hafting, with the blade set at an angle with the haft. 
Next on the list are chisels of bone and hartshorn, peculiar 
pointed thrusting weapons of horn, hammers, and clubs of bone. 
Animals’ teeth with holes bored in them were worn as ornaments. 



bo. 




h. Axe of hartshorn from Svserdborg. 
After Broholm 


a. Harpoon-heads from Sva;rd- 
After Friis Johansen 
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and once a pendant of amber was found. This is a group which 
comprises highly developed forms of their kind, but they are 
also very definitely limited, in accordance with the few and 
simple needs involved in the life of the time. It must also be 
remembered that we have a very incomplete picture of the equip- 
ment then in use, since articles of wood have rarely survived. 
Exceptionally favourable conditions are necessary for wood to 
be preserved for any long period, and yet we know from modern 
peoples still living in a state of nature what an extraordinarily 
large part wood plays as material in primitive work. Wood must 
similarly have played a large part in the Maglemose culture, but 
only extremely rare specimens of wooden articles are extant. 
From Holmegaard pointed weapons of wood, used as throwing- 
spears, are known, two clubs of wood, and apiece of an oar. From 
the somewhat later find at Brabrand, which will be described 
farther on, spears, boomerangs, and a paddle for a canoe are 
preserved. This is indeed a very brief glimpse of the use of wood, 
which must have been employed, beyond all doubt, for every 
possible purpose. It must suffice to remark that many of the bone 
points, horn axes, and the like were fastened to wooden handles. 

Bone, horn, and wood thus provided the raw materials for 
all kinds of weapons and implements, but the shaping of these 
materials was undoubtedly accomplished by means of flin t. 
Practically speaking, no other kinds of stone were worked, and 
even of flint a certain quality of grey or black exclusively; no 
yellow or brown flints are found. An extraordinary amount of 
flint was used in the dweUing-sites ; in the excavation at 
Svaerdborg over 100,000 pieces of flint were counted which had 
been hewn on the spot. But most of these are irregular chips 
which were only the waste of the hewing. Of distinct and un- 
doubted implements only a few forms are found. Among these 
are included forms which should more properly be called blades ; 
they were split from the block of flint by a single blow in the 
form of long flakes with parallel sharp edges, so that they could 
be used without further dressing for cutting and shearing. By 
further shaping of the blades knives, scrapers, and augers were 
produced. Typical of this period is the little flat scraper of 
flint which resembles closely the small round scrapers of the 
French Azilian culture. Among the blocks which were the raw 
material for the production of flakes and blades one special 
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form stands out which is usually known as a ' core with handle ’ , 
in Denmark it is characteristic of the bone age, and it is fairly 
general in the late palaeolithic age of western Europe. The same 
is true of another form, the carinated planes {grattoirs carenes), 
which likewise appear in this Scandinavian culture. Specially 
characteristic, however, is the rich production of pygmy flints, 
microliths, very small, sharp, and finely shaped pieces of flint of 
geometrical forms, triangular, rhomboid, &c. (see Fig. i) ; they 



Fig. I. Pygmy flints, Maglemose. After Sarauw. 


are found in great numbers at Svaerdborg, as well as in other 
Danish dwelling-sites. It is not certain what their proper use 
was, very probably to fasten as barbs on the sides of fish-spears 
and bone arrowheads. The microhths are a feature which 
associate the Maglemose culture with the West-European 
Tardenoisian culture ; and the Tardenoisian falls in the transition 
between the palaeolithic and neolithic periods. 

The flint work as a whole in this period has a very primitive 
character: its forms are very little developed. Of the larger 
implements there are the two types, the pick-axe {pic) and 
the flake-axe [tranchet), both with an edge formed by the 
meeting of two facets of flint. Neither grinding nor polishing 
was ever applied. The pick-axe was made from the flint block 
itself by chipping away the superfluous mass until the piece 
took form, while the flake-axe was made of thick flakes which 
had been split from the block. The two different forms are 
naturally of the same definite technique of production (see the 
illustrations, PI. 4 below). In the Maglemose period they 
are both produced only in small dimensions, never above 
medium size; they are always roughly hewn and of somewhat 
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haphazard form. Most of them are intended to be set as a blade 
in an axe of bone or hartshorn. The flint was hewn with a 
rounded block of flint or another stone used as a hammer ; more 
rarely tines of hartshorn were also used as ' fabricators' for finer 
treatment of the flint by pressure. Apart 
from the pygmy flints, the microliths, the 
flint work is on the whole rough and little 
developed. The art of pottery was com- 
pletely unknown. As in the French 
Magdalenian and Azilian cultures, the 
handwork in the Maglemose culture was 
concentrated around the use of bone and 
hartshorn; these materials were treated 
with great proficiency, and importance 
was attached to finished and distinctive 
workmanship in the production. Axes 
of hartshorn were ground on flat slabs 
of sandstone, and bone points and similar 
weapons were given a fine polish. = s = 

In this bone work we meet with the 
first decorative art in Scandinavia. It mcised lines on a pointed 
should be mentioned that one of the weapon from Hor- 

axes of reindeer horn from the Lyngby Fjord. After Bro- 

period has a small group of incised lines 
on it, but they are made in such a haphazard and rude 
manner that they can hardly be reckoned as decoration. In 
the Maglemose group, on the other hand, decoration of the 
bone articles was quite usual, always very simple geometrical 
patterns composed of lines and dots. They are straight lines 
crossed by short, thick, transverse strokes, or zigzag lines, herring- 
bone patterns, or rows of small holes bored into the bone. Some 
are more complex, such as the various combinations of tri- 
angles, square panes as on a chessboard, or a network of hexa- 
gons as in a honeycomb (Fig. 2). Figures of animals are rarely 
found: only two harts on an axe of elkhorn from Skane (Fig. 3), 
and a fish on an axe of elkhorn from Zealand. These pictures 
must, undeniably, be reminiscences of the ice-age art in western 
Europe, which is very poorly represented in the Maglemose 
culture compared with the astonishing richness of late palaeo- 
lithic art. Of sculpture only one small isolated piece is known, 
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a representation of a bear worked in amber and ornamented 
with lines (PI. 3). 

The known finds of dwelling-sites from the Maglemose period 
are located, as has been mentioned, in the interior of Zealand. 



Fig. 3. Drawing of incised lines on an axe of hartshorn from Ystad. 
After Montehus 


They reveal a hunting life in summer on lakes surrounded by 
great forests. The picture is filled out by a considerable number 
of scattered finds of harpoons, bone points, fowling arrows, &c., 
found singly in the bogs and along river-courses and lakes where 
hunting was carried on. These are traces of the hunting and 
fishing carried on in the fir forests of the ancylus period, also 
directly evidenced in a find on the island of Falster ; a skeleton 
of an elk was found in a bog together with a broken harpoon- 
head of bone. In a bog in Skane a harpoon head of bone was 
found stuck through the skeleton of a large pike. On several 
bone-points corrosion of the surface indicates that the weapon 
had pierced a fish which escaped with the point sticking in it 
We can now, in a general way, construct a complete and lively 
conception of this early hunting culture in the south of Scandi- 
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navia, but at the same time we must remember that in any 
picture which we form of this period the details must always be 
very incomplete. We know only the dwelling-sites and finds of 
the interior, because the coasts of that period now lie sunk 
beneath the sea. We have every reason to think that the Danish 
hunting people of that time knew how to profit by the rich 
resources of the sea-coast, and that their equipment for this 
purpose was somewhat different from that of the inland dwelling- 
sites ; but of this we can never gain any comprehensive informa- 
tion. It is only in the north of Norway that we find coastal 
dwelling-sites of this time still on dry land ; but their evidence 
is limited, in that flint alone remains preserved in them, while 
the bone articles have not survived to our time. 

This Maglemose civilization, as has been mentioned, has its 
classical representation in the dwelling-sites on Zealand, which 
have been brilliantly studied by Danish archaeologists. It has 
been indicated in the preceding pages that this culture is nearly 
related in many ways to the late palaeolithic culture in western 
Europe. In both we have a ‘bone culture’, and they show 
striking similarities in their essential features ; this was, indeed, 
pointed out in the first instance in the classical and basic 
description of Maglemose.^ 

On the other hand it has been argued that the whole of this 
Norse bone age had its most important parallel eastwards, in 
north Germany and the Baltic lands, and some have accordingly 
sought the origin of the whole Norse group in the palaeo- 
lithic people of south-eastern Europe. But the connexion 
vanishes at essential points ; nor has the attempt to find the 
source of the bone culture still farther east, in Russia and Siberia, 
been at all successful. In the eastern region, in Brandenburg, 
East Prussia, Poland, and Esthonia, the bone culture is found 
in a later stage than in Scandinavia, enriched with new, 
more recent forms, known especially from the finds near 
Kunda in Esthonia.^ The Kunda culture, as it is called, is 
doubtless related, but it is later than that of Maglemose, and 
the similarly related finds from the River Pernau in Esthonia 

^ Sarauw, Prahistonsche Zeitschnft, loc cit , Aarb0ger for nor disk Old- 
kyndighed og Histone, 1903 

^ The German and Baltic culture is admirably presented by G. Schwantes, 
^Nordiscbes Palaolithikum und Mesolithikum', Mitteilungen aus dem Museum 
fur V olkerkunde in Hamburg, xm (1928), p 159. 
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and from the neighbourhood of Lake Ladoga show a culture 
that is even later. Some have tried to connect the whole of this 
series, including Maglemose, to form a special Baltic culture- 
group. But it should not be forgotten that contemporary and 
corresponding forms of bone articles are also found in western 
Europe, in Belgium, France, England, and Scotland.’' There are 
typical forms such as bone harpoons and pieces of hartshorn to 
be fitted on to axe-heads ; and there is further a certain type 
of ornament in lines arranged in zigzags, in triangles, or with 
a long line crossed by shorter strokes ; and finally the decoration 
by means of small holes drilled into the bone, which we know 
from Svaerdborg. M. I’Abbe Breuil, the highest authority on 
the early stone age in western Europe, has also taken these 
pieces as evidence of a connexion with the Maglemose culture. 
The finds have been few up to the present, but it must be re- 
membered that exceptionally favourable conditions are needed 
for bone articles to be preserved in dwelling-sites on open ground. 
It must now be recognized that western Europe had a bone 
culture corresponding to that in Denmark. 

Striking parallels can also be found in the work in stone: 
small round scrapers which are known in both Azilian and 
Tardenoisian cultures, and, above all, the microlith work, which 
was developed in very similar forms in Denmark and in western 
Europe. The connexions with the west are quite as close as with 
the eastern region, especially Poland, where some have sought 
the origin of the Norse microliths. But the eastern association 
should not therefore be wholly discounted; on that side also 
parallel phenomena may be observed. 

To summarize all factors which throw light on the bone age 
in Denmark, it may be said that the Maglemose culture has its 
roots in the palaeolithic culture. From the preceding age traces 
of early reindeer hunters are known on Norse ground, and the 
Lyngby culture is marked by an important innovation, axes of 
reindeer horn, with or without blades of flint, a device which 
was unknown to the palaeolithic peoples. Tradition from this 
time was undoubtedly one of the elements in the complex which 
formed the bone age in the north. But new factors find their 
way in from the later West-European groups, the Azilian and 

' Latest comparison by Erik Westerby, Stenaidershopladser vsd Klampen- 
borg (Kobenhavn, 1927), pp. 153 S. ; summary in French, pp. 213-14. 
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Tardenoisian cultures, and possibly also from the eastern side 
of central Europe. The developments are intelligible enough, 
if it is borne in mind that the north after the ice age would 
not suddenly become repopulated; the immigration began in 
a small way, in small groups, and increased gradually during a 
long period. During the whole of the early stone age new addi- 
tions came regularly from the peoples of the south-west, south, 
and east ; the Norse area accordingly kept pace with the gradual 
modifications of West-European culture, though at the same 
time it retained its own special character in great part, since 
the western influence came in gradually and insensibly. In 
brief, it may be said that the bone age as we know it from 
Maglemose is a late continuation of palaeolithic culture on 
Norse ground, during the period of the fir forests in Denmark. 

At the present day it is only in Zealand that we know the 
culture of that period from dwelling-sites which have preserved 
their rich store of bone articles complete ; otherwise remains of 
this period in Scandinavia must be looked for either in scattered 
and accidental finds of single objects, or in dweUing-sites on 
open ground, where the unfortunate conditions of preservation 
have left only the meagre indications which can be given by 
the worked flint alone. Specially characteristic of this culture 
is the wide distribution of bone points with barbs. They are 
found in all parts of Denmark, in the islands (including Born- 
holm) and in Jutland.^ 

In Sk3.ne and western Sweden the period is also weU repre- 
sented in isolated finds of characteristic forms, bone points, 
harpoons, fowling arrows, hartshorn axes and — a specially 
significant form— the so-called ‘netting-sticks’, an implement 
of uncertain use which belongs to the period of Maglemose 
culture.* Finds occur more sporadically farther north in Sweden 
as far as Jamtland. In two places dwelling-sites also are found 
resembling the Danish ones, namely, in Rabelov Lake in Skine 
and at Hastefjorden in Dalsland. It is of importance that the 
ornament of the time is also found in Skane : the axe of elkhorn 
from Ystad with pictures of animals, an axe of hartshorn from 

^ K. Fnis Johansen, 'En Boplads fra den aeldste Stenalder i Svaerdborg 
Mose', Aarh f. nord. Oldh , 1919, pp 226-7, Sophus Muller, ' Sonderjyllands 
Stenalder', ibid , 1913, p. 170. 

^ Sune Lindqvist, Nordens Bendlder ocJi en Teor% 07 n dess Siendldersraser 
(Rig 1918, Stockholm). 
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Hoganas with squares and lines, a netting-stick from Jaravallen 
with ornamentation of drilled holes. The last two are geologically 
fixed in the ancylus period, as are other isolated finds, such as 
a netting-stick from Ostergotland.^ It is thus placed beyond all 
doubt that there were settlements in Sweden in the same period 
as the Maglemose people lived in Denmark. From Finland also 
some scattered antiquities from this time have been found, 
though they are probably more nearly related to south Baltic 
culture than to Scandinavian.^ 

In Norway the position is in no doubt. A netting-stick of 
elk-bone was found in Oslo, deposited in clay from the ancylus 
time, and scattered finds of bone points, fowling arrows, and 
harpoons bear witness to the spread of the bone culture over a 
wide extent of territory. Also a great number of the Fosna flint- 
places are referred, geologically, to the ancylus period and are 
thus contemporary with the Maglemose civilization of Denmark. 

This is the period of culture which has been called the bone 
age in Scandinavia. In Denmark the bone culture has a rich 
and interesting representation in the great dwelling-sites of 
Maglemose, Svserdborg, and Holmegaard, situated by former 
lakes in the fir forests of the period. In Norway we assign to 
the same period a long series of flint-places along the coast to 
the west and north, and we can trace the population of the time 
otherwise through isolated finds of characteristic antiquities. 
This period is essentially the same as that called the ancylus 
period by geologists, or, from the climatic condition, the boreale 
period, as described earlier. The characteristic civilization 
which marks the bone age lasted at least to the end of the 
boreale period and into the transition to the next climatic 
period. The most important geological change which was a 
factor at that time was the interruption of the post-glacial rise 
of the land by a second subsidence of the Scandinavian land- 
masses, from which changes in climatic and hydrographic con- 

^ See Lindqvist, loc. cit , Otto Rydbeck, ‘ Sten^ldershavets iiiv^fordnd- 
ringar och Nordens aldsta Bebyggelse', with an English summary ('The Changes 
of the Level of the Stone Age Sea and the Earliest Settling of Man m Scan- 
dinavia’), Bulletin de la Sociife Royale des Letires de Lund, 1927—8 

^ E. Hyppa, 'Geologische Altersbestimmung des steinzeitlichen Netzfundes 
von Korpilakti’, Suomen Museo, xl, 1933 (Helsinki, 1934) See also the bone 
implement of Kunda type, illustrated in Finska Formmnnesforemngens 
Tidsknft, xxxii (1922), plate ii 4. 
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ditions resulted (see p. 10). It has been proved that the forms 
of the bone age were still in fuU use during the rise of the sea to 
higher coast-lines. 

At Klampenborg, near Copenhagen, several dwelling-sites 
have been found in which careful excavation has made it possible 
to follow the whole transition period down to the lowest point of 
the subsidence.^ The settlement was connected with the sea by a 
f j ord which existed in former times, but is now a peat-bog ; and it 
is possible to see how the coast-line, on which the dwelling-sites 
stood, shifted as the sea encroached upon the land. The same 
impression is given by the flora of the period, which in the oldest 
strata is marked by a mixture of fir and oak, and in the later by 
oak almost entirely. We thus stand midway in the transition 
between the boreale and Atlantic vegetation periods. The most 
sustained researches were carried out on Bloksbjerg, a little 
hill which was an island in the fjord in the early stone age. 
Here many objects of antiquity were found. These are some- 
times the old well-known forms — ^bone harpoons, fowling arrows 
with flint edges and other bone points, carinated planes {grat- 
loirs carenes), graving tools {burins), microlithic flints; but new 
articles also appear as a sign that we are in a later period than 
the dwelling-sites of Maglemose and Sv^rdborg. Firstly it may 
be mentioned that the flake-axe of flint is now much more 
prominent, as are the picks and choppers of flint. Then some- 
thing quite new appears, axes made of various kinds of volcanic 
rock, both rounded axes with a thick neck and the flatter 
form related to the Limhamn type, and finally, pieces of 
simple pottery, which was completely unknown in the Magle- 
mose civilization. These new articles are actually characteristic 
of the midden period in Scandinavia, as we shall show in the 
next chapter. Thus we see in the dwelling-sites of Klampen- 
borg how the tradition of the bone age is met by new cultural 
forms, which afterwards develop gradually into leading forms ; 
and similarly in the flora of these dwelling-sites we are enabled 
to see the transition from fir forests to oak. The investigation 
at Klampenborg has thus been of great importance in solving 
a problem long under discussion among Scandinavian archaeo- 
logists, namely, the true relation between the two culture periods 

^ Erik Westerby, Stenaldershofladsev ved Klampenborg (Kj0beahavn, 1927) ; 
with a summary in French. 
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of Maglemose and Ertebolle, between the bone age and the age 
of the kitchen middens. 

A corresponding position is occupied by a dwelling-site at 
Viste, near Stavanger in Norway.* It was found in the cave 
named Svarthala, where the settlement had left a layer of 
refuse about half a metre thick. This layer consisted for the 
most part of shells from the shell-fish eaten by the occupants ; 
but among them were other remains of meals, bones of 
animals, birds, and fish, ashes from the fires, fire-places here 
and there, together with more or less damaged implements of 
bone, horn, and stone. In the flora the oak is prominent, and 
among the animals the wild pig and the weasel, which show 
that the climate of Norway was then somewhat milder than it 
is now. Among the implements from Viste bone articles are the 
most prominent, and they are strikingly reminiscent of the 
Maglemose culture. We have pieces of harpoons with barbs, 
several forms of fowling arrows with flint edging, bone hooks of 
smooth slender shape, without barbs ; also a rude little axe of 
hartshorn, and possibly a fragment of an axe of elkliorn. On the 
whole the bone articles predominate, while the work in flint 
is less developed. Some scrapers and augers were found, two 
flake-axes {tranchets) , a number of small flakes, &c. So far the 
Viste find is very nearly related to the Maglemose group, but 
new features also appear which point to a later time. Pottery was 
found there, pieces of simple pots, most nearly related in kind to 
the earthenware vessels from the kitchen middens in Denmark ; 
also fragments of ground eixes of trap and a little piece of slate, 
the edge of which was used for grinding. The axes are of the 
type we call ‘round axes', a form which was also found at 
Klampenborg, and is likewise attested continuously from the 
older part of the kitchen-midden period onwards. The Viste 
find is thus later than Maglemose ; it shows the bone-age culture 
mixed with new elements which herald the arrival of the next 
period of culture.^ 

' A. W. Br0gger, ‘Vistefundet, en »ldre stenalders kjokkenmadding fra 
Jaeren’, Siavangers Museums Afshefte, 1907, ii, and ibid., igio, v; Naturm 
(Bergen, 1910), p 332; Helge Gjessing, Rogalands Stenalder (Stavanger, 1920), 
P- 147 

* There has been a certain amount of disagreement about the absolute 
dating of the Viste find, but it is certamlyright to put it in the kitchen-midden 
period, as was done by Brogger already in the first description of the find. 
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THE KITCHEN-MIDDEN PERIOD 

T he term 'Danish kitchen middens' is a designation which 
has long since become classic in archaeological literature 
and recognized internationally. The kitchen middens or shell- 
mounds — or refuse heaps as they are also called — are primitive 
dwelling-sites which lie along the coast-lines of the early stone 
age in north-eastern Denmark, and they are specially character- 
ized by the great masses of shells which are heaped up as the 
refuse from meals. They have been one of the most important 
sources for the study of the early stone-age civilization in Scandi- 
navia, and it is with good reason that the whole of this period 
has taken its name from them. They can only be described 
briefly here, with references to literature which is generally 
accessible.^ 

The kitchen middens always lay quite near the shore of the 
period, preferably in sheltered bays, along deeply indented 
fjords, and commonly at the foot of a slope which gave shelter 
from the wind. Many of the dwelling-sites lie above the highest 
shore-line, while others have evidently been exposed to the 
wash of the waves ; they thus afford evidence that this popula- 
tion lived both in the last part of the post-glacial subsidence 
and in the beginning of the ensuing rise of the land in north- 
eastern Denmark. This is fully corroborated by a fortunate 
find in Brabrand Lake near Aarhus.^ The dwelling-site in this 
instance was situated at the end of a landlocked and sheltered 
fjord, and it is possible to mark off as clearly as on a rule the 
point where the culture of the kitchen middens begins — a con- 
siderable time before the lowest point in the subsidence of the 
land was reached ; and we can see that it continues without a 
break for a long time after the land had begun to rise again. 
Here, then, we find a chronology of the kitchen middens which 
is as accurate as we can expect when a period of culture has to 

^ Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times, yth ed. (London, 1913) ; Sophus Muller, 
Vor Oldtid (Kobenhavn, 1897), pp 7 ff. , A. P. Madsen, Sophus Muller and 
others, Ajfaldsdynger fra Stenalderen i Danmark (Kobenhavn, 1900). 

^ Thomas Thomsen and A Jessen, 'Brabrand-Fundet fra den aeldre Sten- 
alder^ Aarh f. nord Oldk., 1906. 
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be dated from geological indications. The geological relation 
also explains the peculiar limitations of the middens’ present 
positions ; these we shall now proceed to describe. 

The kitchen middens appear as huge masses of shells heaped 
up as the refuse from meals. The heaps measure in length up to 
150 metres, and in thickness up to something over 2 metres. 
The greater number of the shell-fish which were eaten were 
oysters [Ostrea edulis) and cockles {Cardium eduU), as well as 
mussels {Mytilus edulis) and periwinkles [Litorina litorea). 
The people continued to live on the shell-heaps, which were 
constantly added to ; and they formed an excellent preserving- 
cover over everything that was left there during the daily life 
of the place. Bones of wild animals and fish are found in the 
heaps, fire-places and remains of fires, here and there skeletons 
of the dead who were buried in the refuse, implements of flint, 
bone, and hartshorn, the waste material from the manufacture 
of implements, and pieces of rude earthen pots. Thanks to the 
elaborate and exemplary researches carried out by the National 
Museum in Copenhagen, the civilization of the kitchen middens 
was brought to fight complete in every particular. It was a 
population of hunters and shell-fish eaters that left us the kitchen 
middens. They existed entirely on hunting, fishing, and the 
gathering of shell-fish, and their only domestic animal was the 
dog. The culture exhibited by the implements and their tech- 
nique is very primitive, but it has a definite and typical character 
which occurs most fully developed in the dwelling-site at Erte- 
boUe. In archaeological literature the whole group is often called 
the Ertebolle culture, which in a more precise application may 
betaken to denote the older phase of the kitchen-midden period. 

In their manner of fife and their subsistence the people of the 
kitchen middens had essentially the same conditions as we know 
in the Maglemose period, even though the natural conditions 
were different. With the subsidence of the land the Baltic was 
opened out as an immense arm of the sea with much salter water 
than at the present time. As a result the wealth of the coast 
returned again in the form of oysters and other edible shell-fish. 
The fir forests were replaced by oak ; the elk and urox practically 
disappeared, and the red deer now ranked first among the wild 
animals. The industry and the implements also assume a different 
character ; in particular flint now comes much more into the fore- 
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ground as the most important material, while bone no longer has 
such a prominent part as before. The ' bone age ' is succeeded in 
the kitchen middens by the first real ‘flint age'. Flint is the 
principal material for implements, and in all dwelling-sites 
worked flint is found in great quantities. The flint was shaped 
exclusively by chipping, and the most characteristic of the 
implements are two types of primitive axes, the pick-axe {fio) 
and the flake-axe {tranchet), both types which are known earlier, 
but now appear definitely formed for the first time ; and they 
now increase so greatly in size and number that they must be 
reckoned as leading types. The pick-axe was made from the 
block of flint itself by hewing away the superfluous part until 
the piece took form, while the flake-axe was made from thick 
flakes which had first been split from the block. The two 
different forms are thus naturally and definitely of the same 
technique in their production. The flake-axes are wider and 
flatter, often having projecting corners to the edge ; the pick-axe 
is long and slender, often comparatively thick, with a short edge 
and a convex edge-line. Pointed choppers are also found which 
have a three-cornered cross-section. Still more flint implements 
are found : sharp blades, scrapers, borers, and others, all pro- 
duced with a definitely developed technique and in definite 
forms. Especially significant of this trend of culture are the 
chisel-shaped arrowheads which are made from slender blades ; 
they take the place of the microliths of the older period. No 
true microlithic work appears in the kitchen middens. 

It is now flint which steadily becomes more and more the 
basis of the material culture and is the object of an intensive 
technical treatment designed to exploit all its possibilities as a 
material, while the work in bone diminishes in importance. 
There was still, of course, some work in bone and hartshorn, as 
such work is known right through the whole of the stone age ; 
but we no longer find the larger, artistically made implements, 
harpoons, fowling arrows with flint edges, and large pointed 
weapons. The work in bone is now restricted to smaller and 
simpler articles, pins and bodkins, small comb-formed tools, 
daggers made from the bigger bones, and knives from the tusks 
of wild boar. The axe of hartshorn appears in a new form, in 
that the hole for the shaft passes through a projecting side- 
piece ; and another innovation is the flaking tool known as a 
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'fabricator’, that is, a tine from a hart’s antler with the point 
cut squarely off. It was undoubtedly used as an implement for 
flaVing flint by pressure. Of wooden articles from this period 
only a few pieces from the dwelling-site at Brabrand Lake are 
known, namely, a piece of an ashen bow, a throwing-spear of 
maple, and some points which resemble boomerangs, but might 
also be regarded as prongs of fish-spears. 

Apart from the supreme importance of the flints, the culture 
of the middens is marked by two other momentous innovations. 
These are the technical use of varieties of volcanic rock, and 
the potter’s art. From various rocks, such as trap, gneiss, 
granite, and porphyry, the same forms are produced as in the 
flake-axes and pick-axes of flint, and in addition a wholly new 
form which was unknown in flint, the rounded axe with a circu- 
lar cross-section. In these kinds of stone a completely new tech- 
nical treatment also was employed. Firstly, there is the grinding 
of the stone, which is not much needed with flint. Such 
close-grained and hard varieties of rock, it is true, by splitting 
alone give an imperfect kind of edge similar to flint, but at the 
same time it is much easier to grind these kinds of stone, and 
the process had long been known from the work in bone and 
hartshorn. Ground axes of stone are found in the kitchen 
middens very early, while grinding of flint first became an 
established practice in the later neolithic period. ‘Pecking’ 
(piquetage) is likewise a new method which was little used with 
flint, but was naturally resorted to in dealing with fine-grained 
rock. The process is this: the material is struck repeatedly 
with a sharp-edged stone, and the surface is gradually worn 
away until the piece assumes the form desired. In early 
times it was primarily the roimded axe (PI. 4) which was pro- 
duced in this way, while during the following phase of the stone 
age the process was brought into universal use. 

An equally important advance is marked by the art of pottery, 
which at this period is seen in the first stage of its inception. 
Two principal forms are prevalent, a rude pot with the edge 
bent outward (PI. 5), and an oblong open bowl. The mode of 
production was most primitive; the vessel was made of narrow 
strips of clay, each of which was coiled round on itself in a rising 
spiral and joined to the end of the next strip; the edges in 
contact were pressed together with the fingers. Decorations 
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Clay pot from a kitchen midden. After Brondsted 
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appear on these pots only in the simplest form, made by the 
impression of a pin or nail. 

On the whole the artistic activities which can be traced in the 
culture of the middens is poor, undoubtedly retrograde compared 
with the older work from Maglemose. The care evident in the 
finely outlined patterns of lines on the older bone articles is 
absent in the work of the middens: these patterns were replaced 
by careless crisscross and zigzag lines, roughly scratched, and 
a little rare ornamentation of drilled holes. No figured ornament 
is known. It seems that in this respect the kitchen middens 
were already leading up to the later Danish stone age, so con- 
spicuous in technical development, but poor in true art. 

The distribution of the kitchen middens in Denmark is 
marked by characteristic limits which are due to geological 
causes. In Zealand and the north of Jutland the ancient coast- 
lines of this period lie higher than the present shore, and conse- 
quently the dwelling-sites are here found correspondingly 
elevated, and are now some distance from the sea. In the 
southern half of Denmark, on the other hand, the old coasts 
have now sunk under the sea, just as in the north of Germany. 
There were naturally many kitchen middens in this region 
which were washed away by the surf and waves. In the parts 
where the old coast-lines do not lie at any great depth, it is to 
be expected that antiquities from the submerged dweUing-sites 
will be washed up along the shore in large numbers, and at 
greater depths they may be discovered in the dredging of 
modem harbour construction, as, for example, in the free 
harbour of Copenhagen. It has also been found that a dweUing- 
site under the sea may become accessible for excavation when 
a shallow bay is dammed up and drained. This happened 
at Vaalse Vig in Falster, where there was a dwelling-site 
that yielded an unusually rich harvest. These coast-finds (as 
they are called) of Denmark complete our conception of the 
distribution of population at this period. But the popu- 
lation was not associated exclusively with the coasts and 
the sea; rich dwelling-sites are also found by the lakes 
and bogs in the interior of the country. One of the most 
significant finds of the period is the ‘lake-find’ at Vestre Ulslev 
on Laaland, where excavation brought to light some 5,000 
articles of antiquity. The remains of the meals here in this 
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inland place have a somewhat different character from those 
on the coast ; by the lakes edible sheh-fish are absent, but in 
their stead are found quantities of shells of hazel-nuts, which 
formed an important part of the food supply. Hunting and 
fishing, being the most important occupations, were, of course, 
common to the whole population during the whole of the 
period. 

A problem which has been much discussed by Scandinavian 
archaeologists in recent years is the relation between the 
Maglemose civilization and the kitchen middens in Denmark. 
Differences between the two groups are so obvious that many 
investigators have concluded that we have to reckon with an 
immigration of a new people as bearers of the new form of 
culture ; that, in other words, there is a break in the continuous 
development between these groups. Emphasis has been laid 
on the fact that precisely the most characteristic forms of the 
bone-age culture, such as harpoons, fowling arrows, and netting- 
sticks, have completely disappeared in the middens ; so also 
have the implements connected with certain methods of hunt- 
ing, trapping, and fishing, the spheres in which a primitive 
culture is normally extremely conservative. On the other 
hand, the Danish investigators have always held that there 
is a natural connexion, that the later culture arose from the 
earher by a series of gradual changes,^ and they have 
pointed out that a few of the old forms appear occasionally in 
the kitchen middens. The recent important discoveries in the 
dwelling-places at Klampenborg have also shown that the 
harpoons and other primitive types of the bone age were in 
use at a period which can be dated geologically as contem- 
porary with the kitchen-midden period ; and these old types 
are there found side by side with new elements, earthen vessels 
and axes of volcanic rock, which are distinctive of the later 
culture. It is thus clear that the civihzations of the two periods 

See especially Sune Lmdqvist, Nordens Ben&lder och en Teori om dess 
SUndldersraser (Rig, Stockholm, 1918); Shetelig, Pnmihve Tzder j Nor^e 
(Bergen, 1922), pp. 118 ff. " 

* ^ Johansen, ‘En Boplads fra den aeldre Stenalder 1 Svserdborg 

Oldh., 1919, p. 235; Erik Westerby, Stenaldersbopladser 
ved Klampenborg (Kobenhavn, 1927); H C Broholm, ‘Langofundet: En 
Boplads paa den aaldre Stenalder paa Fyn Aarb. f. nord. Oldk 1928 
p. 129, especially pp 189-90. ^ ^ 
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were in contact with each other during the period which is 
marked by the great post-glacial subsidence. 

This, then, is the situation at Klampenborg, quite different 
from that in the dwelling-site at Brabrand, which goes back 
to an equally ancient time, towards the end of the period of 
fir forests. Yet there at Brabrand precisely those forms are 
absent from first to last which are the most important, the 
leading types of the Maglemose period. At Brabrand it can 
be seen that the flint culture of the middens was developed 
gradually, until the people by degrees secured a complete 
mastery over flint as a material for implements. But the origin 
was not in the life of the bone age. The dwelling-site at Brab- 
rand shows clearly that the typical midden culture was de- 
veloped upon a different basis from that of Maglemose. This, 
of course, does not prevent the two forms from meeting and 
crossing within a limited period which constitutes a transition. 
In the opinion of the present writer the natural explanation is 
provided by the assumption that the new culture seen for the 
first time at Brabrand was produced by the coming of a new 
people who introduced new potentialities. At that remote 
period one obviously cannot assume a large collective invasion 
giving a new character to the country at a single stroke; 
among the early hunting peoples the migrations must have 
been accomplished in small bands, which always left room 
for older surviving forms by the side of the new : but the new 
forms would gradually prevail and oust or assimilate their 
predecessors. Comparison of Klampenborg and Brabrand gives 
precisely this picture of two different groups still existing side 
by side. But the dwelling-sites at Klampenborg are an excep- 
tional survival; the culture of the bone age had practically 
passed away in Denmark, and almost all traces of it had been 
obliterated from the kitchen-midden culture as a whole. On 
the Scandinavian peninsula we shall see that the situation was 
different: there we find strong reminiscences of the oldest 
culture running right through the whole of the stone age. This 
gives us ground for believing that the special conditions in 
Denmark had special causes. It is there that the new impulses 
are first perceptible which eventually produced a fundamental 
change in the culture of all Scandinavia. 

Of the new features which distinguish the kitchen-midden 
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period from the Maglemose period there are in the first place 
larger and stronger implements of stone; it is a macrolithic 
culture, compared with the preceding microlithic work.^ In 
Denmark it is flint which predominates, and the same types of 
flint implements were adopted and made in Sweden and Nor- 
way too. Pick-axes and flake-axes are prominent in Skane, 
where there was, of course, close contact with the neighbouring 
land of Zealand, and the same forms have another centre 
farther north on the west coast of Sweden, in the southern 
part of the province of Bohuslan.^ It has been established that 
the flint culture must have arisen here from direct connexions 
across the Cattegat with the north of Jutland. Here, it is true, 
no typical kitchen middens are found ; but a large number of 
dweUing-sites are known from the same geological level as 
the Danish kitchen middens, and they are undoubtedly from 
the same archaeological period. A new feature which ap- 
pears is a more extensive use of hard volcanic rocks, also 
known in Denmark, but, in relation to flint, in a completely 
subordinate position. Even at this early time implements 
of such stone are much more prevalent in Skane. We find 
rounded axes, produced by the pecking method, which are 
already well known to us from Brabrand and Klampenborg 
(PI. 4). Another form is the Limhamn type, a rather broad 
flat axe, roughly hewn and finished by grinding, which, however, 
does not remove all marks of hewing. This type is prominent 
in the south of Sweden and on Gotland. Farther north another 
new type appears, which in Sweden is named after the place 
Lihult in Bohuslan, in Norway after Nostvet near Oslo. The 
Lihult or Nostvet type — they are different names for one and 
the same form — is a long thick axe, always very slender and 
having as a rule a convex edge-line. In the west of Norway we 
meet with a special variation of this form, which has been 
named the Sigersvoll type ; it is longer, and its neck tapers to 
a point. As a type of implement the Nostvet axe is identical 
with the flint pick-axe in Denmark, but it is adapted to a 
different material. It is to be noted especially that these kinds of 

^ C. A. Nordman, ‘Den yngre Sten^ldern 1 Mellan-, Vast- och. Nordeuropa’ 
in De f Of histoTikci Tidevuci i Euvopdf ii. 31 (Stockliolm, 1927). 

Arvid Enqvist, Stendldeysbehyggelsen pd Orust och Tjorn (Uppsala, 1922) ; 
Sarauw and Alin, Gdtaalvsomrddets Fornimnnen (Gbteborg, 1923). 
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rock require grinding and were ground, while grinding of flint 
was stiU unknown. 

The Nostvet axe more than any other form is the leading 
type of this cultural phase on the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
there was a natural cause for this. The peninsula had no ade- 
quate natural source of flint which could form the basis of a 
flint culture like that in Denmark, and it was therefore necessary 
to find other material to satisfy the new demand of the time for 
strong implements. Something was known earlier about the 
adaptation of hard volcanic rocks, but it now became the most 
important raw material. It is evident that in each district the 
best local material available was employed. In the dwelling- 
places on Oslofjord it has been observed that the N0stvet axes 
are made from a great variety of rocks, as, for example, horn- 
blende, quartz porphyry, syenite porphyry, and close-grained 
trap ; but the material was always very hard and of close and 
fine grain. It is evident that the best material was sought in 
gravel-banks from the ice age : in morains especially a rich and 
varied choice of every kind of usable stone is found. ^ In some 
places, even at this early period, the population knew how to 
quarry rock from solid mountains. On the island Bomlo on 
the west coast of Norway we have an example of how the 
industry of this period employed a homogeneous and superior 
trap from local quarries, which can still be seen.^ As stones for 
hammering in the process of hewing naturally rounded boulders 
were used, of sizes varying from the very small up to a weight of 
several kilograms. They were often splintered or split, since 
the volcanic rock is closer in grain than flint and consequently 
must be treated with heavier blows when it is hewn. Axes were 
ground on flat slabs of sandstone, which are found in large 
numbers on the dwelling-sites and work-places. 

In the whole of the Scandinavian peninsula varieties of vol- 
canic rock are thus the prevailing material for stone implements, 
though they were not the only commonly used material. Flake- 
axes and pick-axes of flint appear practically everywhere that 
stone axes are found, though they are, by comparison, the 


^ A. W. Br0gger, ' 0 kser av N0stvettypen’, Norges geologiske Unders0kelse, 
no. 42 (Kristiama, 1905). 

2 H. Shetelig, X’ Industrie n6olitluque de la Norv^ge', Bergens Museums 
Arhoh, 1922-3, Hist.-ant. rekke, no. 4. 
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exceptions. For small tools such as knives, augers, scrapers, 
and the like, flint is constantly used and in great quantity ; but 
rock-crystal, quartz, quartzite, and similar stones were also 
used for these same purposes. It is significant that already at 
this period slate began to be used in the north-west of Norway 
as the material for broad flat spear-points.^ Very little is known 
of the articles of bone such as are found together with typical 
forms of the Lihult or Nostvet group, since the dwelling-sites are 
unsheltered and all organic materials have disappeared. The 
find at Viste near Stavanger which was mentioned earlier belongs 
to this time, and it shows that in Norway harpoons of bone 
and hartshorn were stiU in use, as well as bone arrow^s with flint 
edging and other forms which were an inheritance from the Magle- 
mose period. These same ancient types are found scattered in 
isolated finds in many places in Norway and Sweden, sometimes 
in geological conditions which point to a later time, sometimes 
showing variations in form proper only to a later time," We 
thus have evidence that these greatly time-honoured methods 
of hunting, fowling, and fishing were still in use on the Scandi- 
navian peninsula at the end of the stone age,^ whereas in Den- 
mark they had been abandoned already by the kitchen-midden 
period. On the Scandinavian peninsula the manner of life was 
thus more conservative, less disturbed by foreign influence. On 
the peninsula the new culture is slimited essentially to the 
development of stone implements; pottery is rare and the 
hunting life retains its old forms. This difference, moreover, is 
a strong argument in favour of the assumption that the culture 
of the kitchen middens in Denmark received its character from 
an immigration, which did not reach the northern parts of 
Scandinavia. 

The Lihult or Nostvet culture spread first of all along the 
coasts of the peninsula. It had an especially rich area on the 

^ Anathon Bj0rn, *De aeldste skiferredskaper fra Norges stenalder', I'romso 
Museums Arshefte, vol 1 (1927), no 2. A slate spearhead of the same form was 
found in Denmark in the kitchen midden at Vaalse Vig, it is explained by 
Sophus Muller as an importation from Norway or Sweden Aarhager for 
nor dish Oldkyndighed, 1896, p 313. This find is thus proof of a very widespread 
intercourse already at this early period. 

^ Swedish finds have been brought together by Sune Lmdqvist, Nordens 
Benalder och en Teori om dess Stendldersraser (Rig, 1918) 

Brinkmann and H. Shetelig, Ruskenesset, En stenalder s jahtplass, Norske 
Oldfund, ill (Kristiania, 1920). 
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west coast of Sweden and around Oslofjord. Then, starting 
from the west, the dwelling-sites extended up through central 
Sweden in the districts around the large lakes, Vaner, Vater, 
Hjalmaren, and Malaren, as far as the Dales. The Baltic coast, 
however, seems to have been more thinly settled. In Norway 
this culture extended along the southern and western coasts as 
far as the northern districts, where axes of trap now appear in the 
civilization of the flint-places. Thus we have here a N orth Scandi- 
navian group, uniform in its main features, extending over the 
greater part of the peninsula, as well as a southern group which 
has its typical representation in the Danish kitchen middens. 
The latter group also extends over the neighbouring part of 
northern Germany. In Holstein and Pomerania antiquities are 
found in large numbers of precisely the same type as in Denmark, 
and in especially large numbers from Rugen. Finland, on the 
other hand, has hardly any connexion at all with Scandinavia 
in this period. The oldest settlements known in Finland 
constitute a group which has been given the name of Suomus- 
jarvi culture, and it is restricted to the south-west of the country, 
but is further extended, without variation in type, along the 
south side of the Gulf of Finland, in present-day Esthonia. The 
group is characterized by small ground axes of volcanic rock ; 
the most typical form, the Suomusjarvi axe, is comparatively 
flat, broad, and short, with an oval outline.^ The geological 
levels go back to the same period as the kitchen middens in 
Denmark, but the forms of the culture have totally different 
connexions, eastwards with Russia and with the southern 
Baltic. It is clear that this early settlement in Finland has no 
contact with Scandinavia. 

On the other side the kitchen-midden culture has, most 
definitely, very near parallels to the west. A complete parallel 
to the Norse culture is the civilization named after Campigny 
in France. Here foundations of small huts {fonds de cdbanes) are 
found, fire-places and ashes from fires, abounding in worked 
flints, such as flakes of all kinds, scrapers, augers, and also, as 
leading forms, flake-axes {tmnchets) and pick-axes [pics). In 
technical and formal particulars these implements correspond 

^ Aarne Europaeus, ‘ Fornfynden fran Kyrkslatt och Esbo Socknar Finska 
Fornmtnnesforemngens Ttdsknft, xxxn, no i, pp 149 Jff., plates i and ii 
(Helsingfors, 1922) 
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completely with the Norse forms ; and this work appears as a 
very widespread group extending from the south of Holland 
southwards over Belgium and France as far as Dordogne. It is 
true that this industry is absent from the regions between 
Holland and Denmark, along the south coast of the North Sea, 
but this is very easily accounted for by the circumstance that 
the whole of this coast has sunk since the stone age, so that the 
ancient dwelling-sites along the shore have now disappeared into 
the sea. We thus have no opportunity of finding the connect- 
ing link which would provide geographical continuity between 
the cultures of France and Denmark; but the striking corre- 
spondences in theflint work afford adequate grounds for assuming 
that they are related. On the other hand, the French culture 
presents a more complex picture. In the Campignian group 
quantities of pottery are found even at a date so early, and some 
of it is a very fine ware with geometrical decorations ; there are 
also bones of domestic animals, possible traces of corn cultiva- 
tion, and simple ground axes of flint. All these features were 
completely foreign to the primitive hunting people of the northern 
kitchen middens. 

On the basis of these relations a theory has been erected in 
recent years that the kitchen-midden phase in northern Europe 
is a weakened reflection, such as might be expected at the outer 
edge of European civilization, of a much more advanced 
neolithic culture in central Europe, especially in the regions 
about the Danube. ' From this centre, it is assumed, proceeded 
impulses which produced certain cultural advances under less 
favourable conditions in France, and from there made them- 
selves felt among wholly primitive people in Scandinavian lands. 
This conclusion is in itself not unplausible, but it conflicts irre- 
concilably with the generallyaccepted chronology of the kitchen- 
midden period. The oldest deposits at Brabrand are dated on 
geological grounds at about 5000 B.c. and the oldest at Ertebolle 
about 4000 B.c. Quite certainly no more advanced neolithic 
civilization is to be found in central Europe at so early a date.^ 

^ C. A. Nordman, ‘Den yngre StenSldern 1 Mellan-, Vast- och Nordeuropa’ 
De forhistonska Tiderna i Europa, ii 30 (Stockholm, 1927) 

The reckoning of these dates is, of course, beset with many complicated 
problems. The dates adopted here are derived from Knud Jessen, 1928 (see 
the note on p i). The latest contribution on the subject is Otto Rydbeck, 
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The view generally held up to the present time is therefore a 
different one. It is assumed that the Campignian culture in 
France and the kitchen middens in the north represent a definite 
early phase in the stone age of Europe, the first preliminary 
phase of the neolithic period, a phase which is also called proto- 
neolithic. Corresponding forms of flint are known more rarely 
from the south of England, but are to be found in abundance 
on the old raised coast-lines in Ireland, where Larne Lough in 
Antrim is the classic place for the group. ^ 

A parallel — even if not completely parallel — ^fiint culture is 
found in the Asturian group in Cantabria on the north coast of 
Spain. The whole of these groups can be summed up as a widely 
distributed West-European culture, which was undoubtedly 
connected with the kitchen-midden culture in the north. But it 
is likewise certain that similar forms are absent in the interior of 
the continent. The kitchen middens thus represent a distinctly 
coastal culture, and this character has been explained by the 
climatic conditions ; during the Atlantic period with its mild 
and humid climate large areas of central Europe became covered 
with great forests, which made habitation, practically speaking, 
impossible. Then in the later stone age with a drier climate 
these continental regions again became accessible. 

This explanation is, of course, an hypothesis, but it is the 
hypothesis which at the present time seems most probable. It 
is definitely accepted, however, that the kitchen middens and 
the Nostvet-Lihult group parallel to them mark a definite period 
in Scandinavia between the bone age of Maglemose and the 
late stone-age civilization. The differences from the older period 
consist in a more advanced technique and more effective stone 
tools ; as contrasted with the following periods, the culture of 
the kitchen middens still stands at the primitive stage of a 
hunting society, without domestic animals or the arts of 
agriculture. 

Stendldershavets mvdfovandrtngar och Nor dens aldsta bebyggelse {The Changes of 
Level in the Stone Age Sea and the earliest Settling of Man in Scandinavia, 
Summary in English), Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 
Arsberattelse, 1927-8 (Lund, 1928). Professor Rydbeck here develops a theory 
that the kitchen middens are in great part later than is ordinarily assumed, 
practically contemporary with the height of neolithic civilization. His argu- 
ments are, moreover, quite different from Nordman's. But this is not the place 
to discuss the many interesting questions which arise in Rydbeck's treatise. 

^ R. A. S Macalister, The Archaeology of Ireland (London, 1928), pp. 30 ff. 
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The three great groups presented in the preceding pages 
together comprise the first main division in the history of 
Scandinavian culture. It is the age of the hunting people. 
Throughout this long period, which according to geological 
chronology lasted at least some 4,000 years, the N orse population 
lived in primitive conditions, very like those of the aborigines 
in Australia or Tierra del Fuego. During these long ages the 
hunting people passed through varying geological periods ; they 
saw the fir forests come in and later yield place to oak. Like 
all primitive people they lived in the most intimate association 
with surrounding nature, and they understood fully how to 
exploit all the available means of maintaining life. We know 
that they hunted the larger wild animals with bow and arrows, 
speared fish, fished with hooks, and caught birds. Shell-fish 
were gathered in large quantities to provide complete meals, 
just as hazel-nuts and other edible products were gathered from 
the plant world. The oldest known tame animals in the world 
are the dogs of Maglemose and Svaerdborg ; they were a very 
big sort of dog, though not unusually tall, crossed with tame 
wolf. In the kitchen middens this large type of dog becomes 
very common, and a new smaller variety also appears.^ It is 
significant that dogs are much more numerous in this early 
period than they are in the later stone age inDenmark. We are able 
to form a living image of these oldest Norsemen in their daily 
life in the permanent dwelling-sites of the coast,or in their summer 
dwellings on the lakes, in their migrations or raiding expeditions. 
Through immemorially ancient experience they chose their sites 
with the most profound insight into natural conditions. 

The classification of the oldest races is still an unsolved 
problem, since far too few skeletons and skulls are found suffici- 
ently well preserved. At Maglemose the lower jaw-bone of a 
seven or eight years old child was found, at Svaerdborg various 
parts of the skeleton of a man from sixteen to eighteen years 
old. Scholars are not in agreement about the classification of 
this people, which, moreover, is very difficult to determine from 
such young mdividuals.^ These bones are probably remains of 

• August Bnnkmann, ' Camdenstudien, V. Die Hunde der danischen und 
norwegischen Stemzeit’, Bergens Museums Arbok, 1923-4, Naturvidenskabelig 
rekke no 7. 

^ One suggestion is that the remains of the skeleton show strong palaeolithic 
reminiscences: see H. A. Nielsen, ‘Fund i Svaerdborg og Mullerup Moser av 
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persons who were buried in the dwelling-sites, which we can see 
sometimes happened in the kitchen middens. The dead were 
laid stretched out in a very shallow grave in the shell-heap 
itself, on which the survivors continued to live, and the grave 
was covered over with a new layer of refuse. ‘ Such are the 
graves made in the dweUing-sites, the simplest form of burial, 
which we also know from the palaeolithic people of the ice age. 
Such a simple arrangement may give an impression of indiffer- 
ence about the dead, but that is not by any means necessarily 
the feeling which gave rise to this form of burial ; on the con- 
trary, this custom more probably had its origin in primitive 
sentiments of piety, in ideas about a connexion between living 
and dead members of a family, and there was some notion of 
securing a certain protection by keeping the dead so near the 
living. 

The graves in the kitchen-midden dwelling-sites are surpris- 
ingly few in number, and it must be concluded that nothing 
like all the dead were actually buried. Burial was possibly 
reserved for the more distinguished persons, but it must, of 
course, be taken into account also that many were killed acci- 
dentally, in such fashion that burial would be out of the question. 
Such was the fortune of two men whose skeletons were found 
in banks of shell-fish at Stangenas in the province of Bohuslan. 
They had both been drowned and their bodies had been de- 
posited in banks of shell-fish belonging to the ancylus period, 
that is, to the Maglemose period.^ The only one of these whose 
skull has been preserved shows a large cranium, markedly 
dolichocephalic; the bones of the skeleton are those of a tall 
and powerful man. 

The simple graves in the dwelHng-sites were naturally liable 

Skeletdele av Mennesker fra den aeldste Stenalder', Aarh f nord. Oldk , 1921, 
p. 205 f This theory was later opposed by J ohn Arnborg, ‘ Underkaksfragment 
och losa tander av menniskor fr^n Banmarks aldsta Sten&,lder with a summary 
in German (Unterkieferfragmente und lose Zahne von Menschen aus der 
Maglemoseperiode in Dauemark), Videnskabehge Meddelelser fra Dansk natur- 
historisk Foremng, vol. Ixxx. 

^ See Madsen, Muller, and others, Affaldsdynger (Kobenhavn, 1900), pp. 78, 
100, 144; Erik Westerby, Stenaldershopladser ved Klampenhorg (Kobenhavn, 
1927), pp. 27-9; A W. Brogger, Vistefundet (Stavanger, 1908), p 26 

^ Carl M Furst, St&ngendskraniets rendssans, with a summary in German 
[Das Wiederauflehen des Stdngendshramums) , (Fornvannen, Stockholm, 1925), 
p. 274 
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to be disturbed. There were dogs who gnawed bones round 
about the place and often dug into the refuse ; and the people 
themselves on occasion levelled out the heaps to make the place 
more passable. Thus we have a likely explanation of the 
occurrence of scattered human bones, often in fragments, which 
are a constant ingredient in the deposits of refuse. This is a 
feature which is common to Scandinavian dwelling-sites of the 
whole stone age. Such human bones lie scattered and mingled 
with all manner of refuse from meals, and it is natural enough 
that they have raised the question as to whether the Scandi- 
navians in the stone age were eaters of men. The idea at least 
should not be dismissed offhand; and the problem has, in fact, 
been discussed again and again. But up to the present no 
conclusive evidence of cannibalism in the stone age has been 
found. It should be noted especially that as yet no human bones 
have been certainly shown to be split for the marrow to be 
taken out, as was always done with animals' bones. ^ The simple 
form of burial is in any case sufficient to account for the remains 
of dismembered skeletons in the dwelling-sites. No importance 
was attached to preserving or guarding the graves ; they were 
evidently forgotten quickly and were consequently readily 
disturbed. Under these conditions it is only to be expected that 
we should have very few skulls and skeletons preserved which 
could be used for anthropological classification of these oldest 
people of the Norse stone age. 

From the kitchen-midden period three usable skulls are known 
in Denmark: one dolichocephalic cranium of a man from 
Fanerup in Jutland, one mesocephalic cranium of a woman 
from Holbsek in Zealand, and one brachycephalic man from 
Kassemose in Zealand. From Sweden none are known. From 
Norway we have a young boy who was buried in the cave 
at Viste near Stavanger, but he had a morbidly deformed skull 
{scaphocephalus) which is pathologically of very great historical 

^ Frequently mentioned human bones which have been split for the marrow 
date from the later stone age, they were found in the cave Stora Forvar on 
Stora Karlso in Gotland see Gustaf RetziuS in the periodical Ymer (Stock- 
holm, 1890), p. 287 Similarly Oscar Almgren believed that he foupd signs of 
cannibalism in dwelling-sites in Swedish Uppland. see U^plandtka St^ndlders- 
hoplats&r (Fornvannen, 1906), p. 113. It appears that these c<^, elusions need 
further support. See H. C. Broholm, ^Holmegaard- og Svaerdborgfundene 
Aarh.f, nord. Oldk , 1924, p. 141. 
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interest, but as a specimen of the population of the time is 
useless.^ The highest authority on these problems has recently 
declared that even as early as the Maglemose period we must 
recognize a mixed population in Scandinavia, since we meet with 
divergent types, both long-skulled and short-skulled, among the 
few skeletons which are known from the Danish kitchen middens 
This is, in fact, the whole of the knowledge about their race which 
we possess. 

There is, therefore, no good reason for going further into the 
various theories which have been advanced concerning the 
racial affinities of the oldest Scandinavian population, or for 
touching on the much-discussed problem of the ultimate 
ancestry of the Germanic peoples. We shall have occasion, how- 
ever, to return to these problems in later pages. Thus we come 
to the end of the first division of the history of Scandinavian 
culture, the age of the hunting people. 

^ Carl M. Furst, 'Das Skelett von Viste auf Jaderen. ein Fall von Skapho- 
cephalie aus der alteren skandinavischen Steinzeit’, Videnskaps-Selskapets 
Sknftev, I. Math Naturv. Klasse (Knstiama, 1909), no. i. 
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THE LATER STONE AGE. MEGALITHIC GRAVES. 
THE BATTLE-AXE PEOPLE 

T he true neolithic culture is distinguished from the older 
primitive stone age by a highly diversified complex of 
cultural phenomena; improvements and variations in imple- 
ments and in the technique of production, the building of houses, 
developments in pottery and in decoration, and much else; 
but above aU it is distinguished by the fundamental changes 
betokened by pastoral industry and the cultivation of corn. 
The free and uncertain existence of the hunting people was 
replaced by the forms of life which go with settled habitation. 
Man became dependent on his domestic animals and on the 
ground he cultivated ; his subsistence and welfare could be made 
secure by systematic labour, and social relations upon an 
entirely new basis came into being. This is the beginning of the 
whole social development of later ages. This fundamental 
transformation of human life in almost all European peoples 
goes back to the stone age, to various periods in that age 
according to the degree in which cultural development was 
affected by geographical conditions. In the early neolithic 
period agricultural civilization advanced from the mouth of the 
Danube towards the central lands of Middle Europe ; this culture 
was ultimately inspired by oriental influences. This is the culture 
of the band-pattern pottery {Bandkeramik) , which, with its 
innumerable special groups, spread out over immense areas of 
tillable land in the interior of the continent. In the west along 
the Atlantic coast the megalithic civilizations appear, associated 
with sea-coasts, sea-voyaging, and trading connexions; these 
civilizations also originated ultimately from impulses from 
Mediterranean lands, from Egypt and Asia Minor. Between 
these two principal groups a third eventually appears, the culture 
brought by the battle-axe people, a mobile and varying culture 
which spread from central Europe over far-reaching areas. 

It is an important side of our task to show how the Norse 
lands in various ways came into contact with the great European 
civilizations of the stone age, but we shall also see that the stone 
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age of the Scandinavians was something much more than a 
mere reflex of foreign impulses. Denmark, with Skane and the 
west of Sweden, was in fact one of the richest and most remark- 
able among the early provinces of culture in Europe. The 
climate and the natural conditions were favourable to the first 
development of agriculture; it was a constant and very mild 
climate, having a mean temperature about 2"^ C. warmer than 
now, while the damp Atlantic climate had been replaced by a 
drier continental one. In the Norwegian highlands the forest 
line then extended as much as to 200 metres higher than at the 
present time. These conditions give us the key to understanding 
the rich development of the stone and bronze civilizations in 
southern Scandinavia, where, moreover, the disposition of land 
and waterways afforded the best of facilities for the ancient modes 
of communication. In addition there was in Denmark and Skane 
a wealth of natural flint, the best raw material for the industry 
of the stone age, and a special source of wealth also in the amber 
found on the west coast of Jutland. These are lands which to 
this day are among the first in wealth of important monu- 
ments and antiquities from this ancient flowering of neolithic 
civilization. 

But this great progress was not common to all Scandinavian 
regions. In the more distant parts of Sweden, in Norway, and 
in Finland the more primitive form of life was still prevalent ; 
only gradually and very slowly did the new civilization make 
its way among the northern hunting people, whose lives were 
otherwise wholly bound up with wild nature and the occupa- 
tions of the older time. In these regions relics surviving from 
the palaeolithic bone age were still found, inherited Nostvet 
forms, special types made of slate and quartz : the whole setting 
had an archaic character, yet step by step important new cultural 
elements were being adopted. The technical culture was influ- 
enced by the importation of flint implements, and domestic 
animals and the cultivation of corn were also introduced. In 
many places the conditions were further changed, apparently 
by the immigration of a new people. By the close of the neolithic 
period nearly the whole of Scandinavia had some part in the 
benefits of the new culture ; but people of the more outl5dng dis- 
tricts never completely assimilated the civilized form of life. In 
the study of the Scandinavian stone age as a whole it is of special 
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interest to observe the relation between the central cultural 
region in the south and the more primitive people on the outer 
borders. In this relation Scandinavia during the later stone age 
throws much light on the developments of civilization in general.'' 

The old and well-known system for reckoning the chronology 
of the later stone age in the north is based partly on the leading 
types of flint implements, and partly on the varying forms of 
monumental graves. The grinding of flint has always been 
recognized as an important criterion to distinguish the later 
stone age from the earlier. It is obviously an important technical 
advance, which was stiU, practically speaking, unknown among 
the implements of the Danish kitchen middens, whereas the art 
of grinding bone, horn, and volcanic rock had been known a long 
time before. The grinding of flint first appears in Scandinavia in 
a new t57pe, the flint axe which has a pointed butt, a handsome, 
regularly shaped blade of flint with a pointed oval cross-section, 
and a convex edge-line. This t 5 ipe was first developed in western 
Europe on the basis of the pick-axe from the Campignian culture 
of the preceding age. Both the form and the technique of pro- 
duction were adopted in the north from foreign models. The 
type appears in comparatively small numbers in Denmark, but 
is more frequent in Skine. 

The second form of the series is the thin-butted flint axe, a 
fairly large and rather thin blade of flint which has a four-sided 
cross-section, slightly convex sides, and a wide but thin butt. 
Magnificent specimens of this form are found, upwards of half 
a metre long, admirably finished and of perfectly regular shape. 
A proportion of the thin-butted axes, and especially the hand- 
somest specimens, were undoubtedly weapons; but they are 
also the’ type of the usual working axes of the time. They are 
found in extraordinarily large numbers. This type is a specially 
Scandina-vian form, developed from the axe with pointed butt, 
possibly under influences from western Europe, where we meet 
with parallel, but not whoUy identical, forms in France and 
the British Isles. 

The latest of these types is the thick-butted flint axe, narrower 
and thicker than the preceding two, -with a square cross-section, 
flat sides, and a straight edge-line. The butt is thick, and ends 

^ A. W. Br0gger, KuUurgeschichte des norwegischen AUertums, Instituttet for 
sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Sene A, vi (Oslo, 1926). 
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in a fiat square surface. This last feature hangs together with 
an altered method of haf ting : the two older forms of axe-head 
were fastened into the haft, which had a hole bored right through 
it, so that the butt of the axe-head emerged free, whereas the thick- 
butted type was fitted into a socket in the haft which completely 
enclosed the thick end of the butt. This thick-butted axe is also 
found in extraordinarily large numbers, and it was pre-emi- 
nently a working tool. The thick-butted axes are a specially 
Scandinavian form. They appear, it is true, in the neighbouring 
parts of the continent through export from the north, but they 
are unknown in western Europe. 

Next to the flint axes the flint daggers are the most important 
leading type among the implements current in the last phase 
of the stone age. 

This series of forms gives a sufficiently detailed gauge of 
chronological order within the later Scandinavian stone age, 
and this chronology can be paralleled to a great extent in the 
three principal forms of megalithic graves, the dolmens, passage- 
graves, and stone cists. ^ This system of neolithic periods was 
at first too rigidly schematic in its association of flint axes 
with particular forms of graves, but later investigations have 
rendered it less purely theoretical. And its order is practically 
certain. The passage-graves came into use later than the 
dolmens, and the stone cists were the latest form, though it 
has been discovered that the older form was not abandoned 
until after the new one had come into use. Dolmens and 
passage-graves were built to some extent contemporaneously, 
but many dolmens existed before the oldest of the passage-graves. 
On the whole it seems clear that the form of the antiquities 
is a safer basis of chronology than the graves. Comparing them, 
we may say in broad outline that the flint axes with pointed 
butts are older than any of the megalithic graves in the north ; 
the flint axes with thin butts begin to appear before the mega- 
lithic graves, and they occur in the older dolmens and the very 
earliest of the passage-graves ; the axes with thick butts mark 
the true period of passage-graves, but they are also found in 
dolmens ; the latest form of grave, the stone cist, belongs wholly 
to the time of the daggers. 

^ Oscar Montelms, Les Temps prihistoriques en S'u^de et dans Us autres pays 
scandxnaves (Pans, 1895), pp. 33-8, plates iii-vi. 
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The dolmens, the oldest form of megalithic grave, are also the 
simplest, being constructed as a four-sided or polygonal room 
from heavy upright blocks of stone, with a single heavy block 
as a roof (PI. 6). The chamber may reach a width and height 
of over 2 metres. Quite often the dolmen has an opening left 
to form an entrance on the south or east side ; this entrance 
is either completely open or has a lower stone as a threshold. 
As a rule the dolmen was surrounded by a mound of earth, but 
the roof-block was always visible. When the simple dolmen is 
surrounded by a circular mound of earth, it is called a round 
dolmen; its outer edge is encircled with large boulders. The 
long dolmen is a long rectangular mound which enclosed several 
dolmen graves set in a row lengthwise in the mound. The long 
dolmens also are bordered with large stones. The second form 
of grave, the passage-grave, is a more elaborate structure, a 
fairly large chamber from which a covered passage led out into 
the open' (PL 6). The walls, both in the chamber and in the 
passage, are made of large blocks of stone, and the spaces 
between them are filled up with small stones. The roof consists 
of a number of heavy stones laid over the chamber and some- 
times over the passage. The oldest passage-graves have round 
chambers ; in the later examples the ground-plan is oblong, oval, 
or square, and the passage opens into the middle of a long side. 
A rarer form, restricted to Jutland, is the passage-grave with a 
smaller side-chamber connected with the larger one. The 
chamber is usually from 4 to 7 metres in length, and rarely 
more than 10 metres. The height is from i to 2 metres. In 
Sweden, however, graves of larger dimensions are found. The 
largest passage-grave in the north, at Karleby, near Falkoping, 
has a chamber 16-65 metres long and a passage 12 metres long. 
The passage-graves were always surrounded by a mound of 
earth, but the roof-stones were usually visible. Double passage- 
graves also occur, in which one mound encloses two chambers, 
each with its own entrance. This form is peculiar to eastern 
Denmark. 

In the latest form of passage-grave the passage is found 
opening into a short side, flush with the floor of the chamber, 
and this type supplies the transition to the stone cist, the latest 

^ C. A. Nordtnan, 'Jasttestueri Danmaxk’, No^disk FoyHdsfnmdey, ii (1918), 
p. 55 , summaiy m French. 
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of the classic forms of graves in the Norse stone age. The stone 
cist is a long chamber, always rectangular, constructed of raised 
flat slabs of stone and covered with flat slabs. The length is 
usually from 2-50 to 4 metres, but may in rare instances attain 
to approximately 10 metres. In this type there is never a 
passage into the grave, but there is sometimes a more or less 
rudimentary opening as a reminiscence of its origin in a basic 
type with special entrance. A group of stone cists in central 
Sweden shows an interesting detail, the end-stone being pierced 
in a round or oval opening, a vestige of the original entrance 
into the grave-chamber. This form has striking parallels in 
England and France.^ The stone cists also were surrounded by 
an artificial mound of earth, which did not always, however, 
cover the whole of the grave-chamber. 

The graves in all three of these forms were communal, intended 
to be used for successive burials over a long period, and when 
they are found undisturbed, excavation as a rule brings to light 
remains of numerous skeletons. Already in one of the oldest 
dolmens skeletons of six persons are found, and in the passage- 
graves the number may rise to nearly a hundred. The last to be 
buried have been found stretched out in a recumbent position, 
or else sitting, supported by the wall. When the space in the 
chamber became too crowded, the remains of older burials were 
cleared to one side to make room for the new. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown that the graves received new burials con- 
tinually for a period, which might be of long or short duration. 
On the Danish isles the passage-graves are often overfull, while 
those in Jutland are far poorer; the megalithic culture there 
came to an earlier end. Some Swedish graves have produced 
a number of skeletons surpassing the yield of any others. 

It can be seen that the burial was performed in accordance 
with definite forms. The dead man or woman was provided 
with an adequate equipment of implements, ornaments, and 
pottery. On certain occasions fires were lighted inside the 
grave, probably as part of the rites connected with the cult of 
the dead. 

The large stone graves undoubtedly mark the spread of 
certain definite religious beliefs concerning death, probably also 

^ Montelius, Les Temps prihistoriques en Su^de, pp. 43“4 Cf. Gabriel and 
Adrien de Mortillet, MusSe pyihistorique^ 2nie ^d. {Pans, 1903)* pl^-te Ixi. 
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of definite social forms, and with these graves went also a 
certain common character in the whole material civilization, 
wherever they appear; in short, they mark out the sphere of 
megalithic culture in the stone age of Europe. As is well known, 
the dolmens had an extraordinarily wide distribution in the 
ancient world. This form of grave extended from the Medi- 
terranean lands to the west of Europe, to France and England, 
and there can be little doubt that influences from these western 
regions introduced the dolmens into Scandinavia. Not long 
afterwards the later forms came, the passage-graves, and in the 
north they also go back to west-European connexions. The 
megalithic culture is very definitely hnked to the Atlantic 
coasts, and it spread over great distances by way of the inter- 
course between Scandinavia, Britain, Brittany, and Spain, but 
on the other hand it does not touch the central regions of the 
continent. The connexions of Denmark and western Europe 
have been attested in many ways. Attention has been drawn to 
a few thick-butted flint axes found in England, and similarly 
pieces of Danish pottery have been discovered in East Anglia, 
of the type found in passage-graves, and are quoted as in- 
dubitable proof of intercourse. Stone-age ornaments of amber 
from Jutland are found both in western and southern Europe,'' 
and amber ornaments of British type are found in Jutland. A 
detailed study of the graves has discovered indications in the 
dolmens of an origin in England, while the passage-graves 
possibly came from Brittany by way of Holland. The passage- 
graves with side-chambers, however, have very close British 
parallels. All this leaves no doubt that there were connexions, 
even though it is surprising that the stone-age people could 
make voyages straight across the North Sea.'* 

The megalithic culture of the north was undoubtedly intro- 
duced from the west of Europe, and in the north it remained in 
close contact with west-European countries. Apart from the 
monumental grave-structures, and the flint axes with the pointed 
and thin butts, which have aheady been mentioned, many other 

* C A. Nordman, ‘Den yngre Sten&ldern', &c., p. 113. 

2 In a recently published work Professor Rydbeck assumes that the Dogger 
Bank in the North Sea at this period still provided islands which could be used 
as stations on the way from England to Denmark, See The Changes in the Level 
of the Stone Age Sea, &c., p 124, The geologists, however, decline to accept the 
possibility of Dogger Bank islands at so late a period. 
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evidences can be adduced: double-edged battle-axes, slender 
pointed arrows made from flint flakes, flat points of flint for 
arrows (leaf-shaped or provided with barbs and tang), arrow- 
polishers, ornamental plates, and various other forms which are 
all common to the megalithic groups in France, England, and 
Denmark. The relation is so unmistakable that it suggests an 
immigration of western European people into Denmark, and, 
if this supposition is right, the source would probably be the 
British Isles. The suggestion has been strongly supported by 
several scholars.^ It has been argued that the amber in Jutland 
was a source of wealth which would tempt the megalithic people, 
and the land in itself might well invite colonization. We can 
hardly deny that the available evidence speaks strongly for this 
conclusion. On the other side, the Danish archaeologists have 
always been reserved in their treatment of the problem, ^ and 
recently they have tended more definitely in the direction of 
rejecting the theory of a megalithic invasion. And, indeed, no 
conclusive proof of the immigration can be produced. 

The anthropological studies of skeletons from the megalithic 
graves have been used both for and against the theory of an 
immigration. All that we know about the races in actuality is 
that the megalithic people in the north show a mixture of 
different types, the mesocephali and brachycephali being most 
prevalent in Denmark and Skane, the dolichocephali pre- 
ponderating farther north in Sweden. In details the picture is 
more complex : there are not merely two principal types, a long- 
skulled and a short-skulled, and mixed forms of these, but within 
both groups there are characteristic variations which may justly 
be called special types. In Denmark five groups are made out 
which must be accepted as established types ; and four differ- 
ent types of skull can be distinguished during the stone age in 
Gotland. Peculiar jumps occur in the distribution of certain 
forms, as when a characteristic small local group in Denmark 

^ Knut Stjerna, ‘Fore Hallkisttiden', Anhkv Tidskrifl for Svenge, vol. xix, 
no. 2 (Stockholm, 1911), pp 61 and 91; Otto Rydbeck, The Changes of the 
Level of the Stone Age Sea, &c , p. 115 

^ Sophus Muller, who first declared the question to be quite an open one, in 
Vor Oldhd (Kobenhavn, 1897), p. 188, later favoured a long and gradual 
immigration of a new people: see ‘ Sonderjyllands Stenalder’, Aarh, f nord 
Oldk , 1913, especially pp. 317-18. The latest Danish pronouncement, by 
J. Brondsted, rejects the notion of a megalithic immigration: see Det danske 
Folks Hzstone (Kobenhavn, 1927), i. 133. 
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of definite social forms, and with these graves went also a 
certain common character in the whole material civilization, 
wherever they appear; in short, they mark out the sphere of 
megalithic culture in the stone age of Europe. As is well known, 
the dolmens had an extraordinarily wide distribution in the 
ancient world. This form of grave extended from the Medi- 
terranean lands to the west of Europe, to France and England, 
and there can be little doubt that influences from these western 
regions introduced the dolmens into Scandinavia. Not long 
afterwards the later forms came, the passage-graves, and in the 
north they also go back to west-European connexions. The 
megalithic culture is very definitely linked to the Atlantic 
coasts, and it spread over great distances by way of the inter- 
course between Scandinavia, Britain, Brittany, and Spain, but 
on the other hand it does not touch the central regions of the 
continent. The connexions of Denmark and western Europe 
have been attested in many ways. Attention has been drawn to 
a few thick-butted flint axes found in England, and similarly 
pieces of Danish pottery have been discovered in East Anglia, 
of the type found in passage-graves, and are quoted as in- 
dubitable proof of intercourse. Stone-age ornaments of amber 
from Jutland are found both in western and southern Europe,'^ 
and amber ornaments of British type are found in Jutland. A 
detailed study of the graves has discovered indications in the 
dolmens of an origin in England, while the passage-graves 
possibly came from Brittany by way of Holland. The passage- 
graves with side-chambers, however, have very close British 
parallels. All this leaves no doubt that there were connexions, 
even though it is surprising that the stone-age people could 
make voyages straight across the North Sea.^ 

The megalithic culture of the north was undoubtedly intro- 
duced from the west of Europe, and in the north it remained in 
close contact with west-European countries. Apart from the 
monumental grave-structures, and the flint axes with the pointed 
and thin butts, which have already been mentioned, many other 

^ C, A. Nordman, ‘Den yngre Sten§,ldern', &c., p, 113. 

® In a recently published work Professor Rydbeck assumes that the Dogger 
Bank in the North Sea at this period still provided islands which could be used 
as stations on the way from England to Denmark. See The Changes in the Level 
of the Stone Age Sea, See., p 124. The geologists, however, decline to accept the 
possibihty of Dogger Bank islands at so late a period. 
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evidences can be adduced: double-edged battle-axes, slender 
pointed arrows made from flint flakes, flat points of flint for 
arrows (leaf-shaped or provided with barbs and tang), arrow- 
polishers, ornamental plates, and various other forms which are 
all common to the megalithic groups in France, England, and 
Denmark. The relation is so unmistakable that it suggests an 
immigration of western European people into Denmark, and, 
if this supposition is right, the source would probably be the 
British Isles. The suggestion has been strongly supported by 
several scholars.^ It has been argued that the amber in Jutland 
was a source of wealth which would tempt the megalithic people, 
and the land in itself might well invite colonization. We can 
hardly deny that the available evidence speaks strongly for this 
conclusion. On the other side, the Danish archaeologists have 
always been reserved in their treatment of the problem,^ and 
recently they have tended more definitely in the direction of 
rejecting the theory of a megalithic invasion. And, indeed, no 
conclusive proof of the immigration can be produced. 

The anthropological studies of skeletons from the megalithic 
graves have been used both for and against the theory of an 
immigration. All that we know about the races in actuality is 
that the megalithic people in the north show a mixture of 
different types, the mesocephali and brachycephali being most 
prevalent in Denmark and Sk§,ne, the dolichocephali pre- 
ponderating farther north in Sweden. In details the picture is 
more complex : there are not merely two principal types, a long- 
skulled and a short-skulled, and mixed forms of these, but within 
both groups there are characteristic variations which may justly 
be called special types. In Denmark five groups are made out 
which must be accepted as established types ; and four differ- 
ent types of skull can be distinguished during the stone age in 
Gotland. Peculiar jumps occur in the distribution of certain 
forms, as when a characteristic small local group in Denmark 

^ Knut Stjerna, 'Fore Hailkisttiden Antikv Tidskrifl for Svenge, vol. xix, 
no. 2 (Stockholm, 1911), pp. 61 and 91; Otto Rydbeck, The Changes of the 
Level of the Stone Age Sea, &c., p. 115, 

^ Sophus Muller, who first declared the question to be quite an open one, in 
Vor Oldhd (Kobenhavn, 1897), p 188, later favoured a long and gradual 
immigration of a new people: see ' Sonderjyllands Stenalder’, Aarh. f. nord, 
Oldk., 1913, especially pp. 317-18. The latest Danish pronouncement, by 
J. Brondsted, rejects the notion of a megalithic immigration: see Bet danske 
Folks Histone (Kobenhavn, 1927), i. 133. 
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reappears in identical form in a find in Skane. One thing at 
least is certain, that a very complicated mixing of races was 
already far advanced in the later stone age in Scandinavia ; but 
we do not know when or where this mixing was accomplished. 
We do not know the racial character of the megalithic people's 
predecessors in the bone age and on the kitchen middens, and 
we are therefore unable to judge what new elements may have 
come in with the hypothetical later invasion. Comparison with 
British skeletons has not yet yielded any positive results.^ The 
theory of an immigration must be based wholly on the archaeo- 
logical factors already mentioned. 

Before leaving the skeletons, however, we must draw atten- 
tion to some observations concerning them, made in the 
anthropological studies of the megalithic graves, as they are 
of considerable interest in the history of culture. Danish 
researches give a very clear idea of the length of life among 
the people from the great stone graves, and, as might be 
expected, it is distinctly lower than at the present time. This 
brevity of life may still be observed among the more primitive 
peoples to-day. Of 294 individuals whose age can be ascertained 
only six were more than sixty years old, and the heaviest 
percentage of mortality falls as early as the age between twenty 
and thirty years. The average life of adults was about ten years 
shorter than it is in Denmark at the present time. Mortality 
among children cannot be directly studied, since so few skele- 
tons are preserved. Of disease and injuries the skeletons give 
a considerable amount of information. Dental decay is found 
during the stone age in Denmark in 13-14 per cent, of the adults ; 
from Sweden, too, both dental decay and dental abscesses are 
reported. Chronic arthritis is strikingly prevalent in Denmark, 
as it is in Sweden, and rickets also is very common. Some 
isolated cases are observed of abscess on the brain and in the 
ear. Broken bones occur, as is quite natural, and the fractured 

* It is outside our scope to review the anthropological accounts of skeletons 
from megalithic graves in Scandinavia The reader is referred to Gustaf 
Retzius, Crama suecica antiqua (Stockholm, 1899) ; Carl M Furst, Zur Kramo- 
logie der schwedischen Steinzeit, Kungl Svenska Vetenskapsakademiens Hand- 
lingar, Band 49, no. i (Uppsala, Stockholm, 1912) , H A Nielsen, ‘Bidrag til 
Danmarks forhistoriske Befolkning, sserlig Stenaldersfolkets Anthropologi ', 
Aarh, /. novd, Oldk., 1916, and by the same, ‘ Yderligere Bidrag til Danmarks 
Stenaldersfolks Anthropologi’, ibid., 1911. 
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bone has often been very badly set. Five cases of cranial lesion 
from the blows of weapons are especially interesting ; only one 
of these men died from the wound, while the other four were 
healed, and three of them after surgical trepanation performed 
with great skill. ^ Apart from the last three cases, which are 
indeed a most remarkable feat, there is nothing in the patho- 
logical condition of the stone-age people which can be called 
surprising. It is easy to understand that rheumatism would be 
a sore affliction to the Norse people of the stone age, just as it 
has been in much later times, and injuries such as wounds from 
weapons and the fracture of bones are only what we might 
expect. There is a peculiar attraction in such studies. With 
such a large number of skeletons from a definitely limited 
period, it is as if we stood face to face with the stone-age people 
themselves 

The great stone graves mark the first unfolding of a higher 
culture in Scandinavia. Many features give evidence of im- 
pulses from the civilized peoples of western Europe, possibly 
even of an immigration of a new population into the North, but 
in many particulars Norse culture developed independently. We 
have already mentioned the flint axes, the thin-butted type, 
and, still more, the thick-butted type, as independent Norse 
forms. So also are the flint daggers, a group which is definitely 
characteristic of the Norse megalithic culture. The older daggers 
occur in passage-graves, but still in comparatively small numbers ; 
it is in the stone cists, in the latest phase of the stone age, that the 
daggers first occur frequently and reach their full development. 
The later forms are distinguished by a special shape of handle 
(PI. 7), while the earlier daggers were only simple blades without 
any handle. It is generally believed that the flint daggers were 
modelled on older daggers of metal which were in use in the 
south of Europe, and they undoubtedly mark a high point in 
the technical treatment of flint. The best of these daggers are 
produced with a technical mastery that has never been sur- 
passed. They are the consummation of centuries of experience 
and knowledge of flint work.^ 

^ S0ren Hansen, 'Om forhistorisk Trepanation 1 Danmark', Aarb f nord. 
Oldk., 1889, p 170 f 

^ Sophus Muller, ‘ Flmtdolkene i nordiske Stenalder’, Nordiske Fortids- 
minder, i (Kobenhavn, 1890-1903) 
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The pottery of the megalithic culture is a subject of special 
interest. After the extremely rough and simple pots and bowls 
of the kitchen middens there follows in the transition period, 
contemporary with the axes with pointed butts, a somewhat 
better ware, pots with rounded bodies and ornamental lines 
under the rim, produced by the impression of a cord, or decorated 
with punctuations of pegs and with border patterns. In the 
dolmens several forms are found, but they are still simple and 
certainly developed on home ground, a large vase with a high wide 
neck, round-bodied beakers, and flasks with a projecting collar 
around the neck (the German Kragenflaschen, usually known as 
‘collared flasks’ in England). The usual decoration consists of 
vertical stripes which cover the lower part of the pot, or of em- 
bossed ribs laid onto it. But the period of the passage-graves is 
the flowering time of the stone-age pottery in the north. By the 
side of the older forms new, more clearly defined forms were 
adopted from foreign models, bowls and pots with one or two 
handles, the wide ‘fruit-bowls’ (so called) on a tall stem. The 
decoration shows a rich variety of motives in various combina- 
tions, zigzag or crisscross lines, triangles, and rhombs (PI. 8). 
Several styles can be distinguished in this pottery, one following 
another: ‘the large style’ with strong plastic effects in the 
ornament; ‘the beautiful style’, more elegant, with lighter 
lines which are often picked out with white material; and 
finally the period of decadence when design and production are 
retrograde.' 

On the whole it is an excellent pottery that is known from 
the passage-graves. It is admirably finished; the pot has a 
dark shining surface, black or brownish. The ornament is 
produced sometimes by a cord wound round it, sometimes (and 
in an increasing degree) by means of stamps of wood or bone, 
or with the edge of a cockle shell. The whole production bears 
the impress of a fully developed school of work. This highly 
developed megalithic pottery belongs in type to the most 
interesting groups of the European stone age. That it was 
produced locally is not to be doubted; but in the sphere of 
ceramics, too, the megalithic culture of Denmark was in inti- 

' Sophias Muller, Stenalderens Kunst i Danmark (Kobenhavn, 1918), and the 
same author, ‘ Faellesstilarter i Europas yngre Stenalder’, Aarb. f. nord. Oldh., 
1923. 
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mate contact with similar civilizations in western Europe, 
where closely related pottery is found. This early flowering of 
the potter's art in the north was inspired by influences which 
can be traced ultimately to the Spanish peninsula and Medi- 
terranean regions. The motives of this ceramic art are dis- 
tributed over the same regions as the megalithic graves. 

By the side of the pottery, flint implements, battle-axes, and 
maces of volcanic rock, the ornaments should also be named — 
especially ornaments of amber — as an important element in the 
finds from megalithic graves. Among the ornaments of bone are 
various forms of pins and perforated plates worn as pendants, 
together with beads. Amber was the most precious material 
available in northern Europe at that time, and the amber coast 
of Jutland was undoubtedly an important source of wealth. 
Export of amber from Denmark is attested by finds from Nor- 
way, England, Brittany, and Spain. Even from very early 
times in the later stone age collections of amber ornaments are 
found buried as treasures in Jutland, up to 4,000 ornaments in 
a single find ; and ornaments of amber are a constant and pro- 
minent feature among the antiquities derived from the passage- 
graves. Characteristic forms are the beads shaped like double 
axes, or double mace-heads with a hole bored through them ; 
these were clearly made on the model of the actual weapon. 
Otherwise the forms found are generally cubic or ring-shaped 
beads, oblong or flat pendants, and buttons with a passage bored 
through them from the under side in the form of a A. These 
last belong to the latest phase of the stone age, continue into 
the bronze age, and are common to Great Britain and Scandi- 
navia, as is indeed well known. ^ 

The megalithic culture in the north has its central domain in 
the Danish Isles, especially in Zealand, where nearly 3,500 
megalithic graves still survive. A large part of Jutland also 
was thickly settled by the megalithic people, especially the 
part towards the north and east. In the south of Sweden, in 
Skane, on the other hand, the megalithic culture is more slightly 
represented, but it dominates the western coast in the provinces 
of Halland and Bohuslan, and it has a new centre in the fertile 

^ Carl Neergaard, ‘Ravsmykker fra Stenalderen Aarh. f nord. Oldh , 1888, 
p. 281 ; C. A. Nordman, 'Studier ofver G&nggriftkulturen 1 Danmark’, ibid , 
1917. P 255. 
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districts south of Lake Vaner in the province of Vastergotland.^ 
From this point lines of megalithic graves radiate out into the 
central Swedish regions, and those of the latest form, the stone 
cists, stretch out to the nearest part of Norway, on both sides 
of Oslofjord. The spread of megalithic graves was without any 
doubt accompanied by the spread of a certain characteristic 
culture, certain forms of agriculture, society, religion, and beliefs 
concerning death ; and there is every reason to believe that the 
advance of this culture on the Scandinavian peninsula was 
accompanied by a gradual colonization which emanated from 
the megalithic people in Denmark, from Jutland to the western 
coast of Sweden, from Zealand along the coasts of Skane to 
Oland and Gotland. 

The megalithic culture during its spread in Scandinavia was, 
of course, constantly imposing itself upon the primitive manner 
of life belonging to the preceding age, the life which we know 
from the kitchen middens; and the tradition from the old 
hunting life still survived beside the new civilization. There 
were still people who sought their sustenance in fishing, fowling, 
and hunting along the coasts; dwelling-sites are found there 
of essentially the same character as the kitchen middens of the 
older period, but readily distinguished from them by the 
presence of cultivated cereals, bones of domestic animals, and 
implements of megalithic type. This raises a problem which 
has recently been much discussed, as to whether the people who 
lived on these dwelling-sites were the same as those who built 
the megalithic graves, as may quite reasonably be held, or 
whether we can trace here the more profound difference of two 
distinct peoples. If the second of these alternatives is the right 
one, the dwelling-sites along the coast must represent the earlier 
native population which held fast to its old manner of life, while 
the immigrants, megalithic people from the west, took posses- 
sion of the farming land.^ This view is justified inasmuch as 
the hunting people of the kitchen middens were undoubtedly 
still present in the country when the megalithic culture made 
its way in; but we can hardly suppose that an antagonism, 

^ See the map of the Swedish megalithic graves in Oscar Montelius, Knltiir-' 
geschichte Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906), p. 60 

- This theory was recently worked out in full detail by Otto Rydbeck in 
‘The Changes of the Level of the Stone Age Sea’, &c.. Bull de la Soc. Royale 
des Lettres de Lund, 1927-8 
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or even definite hostility, conld be maintained for centuries 
between the tillers of the soil and the fishers in the same country. 
There must have been constant intercourse between the various 
groups of population, as is indeed attested by the much-blended 
race evident in the skeletons from the megalithic graves. The 
simpler, more primitive forms of life which we know from the 
dwelling-sites along the coasts thus have a place in the complete 
picture of megalithic civilization in Scandinavia. 

But the megalithic civilization was still far from covering the 
whole of the Scandinavian area. The great stone graves prevail 
in almost all Denmark and in the limited area in Sweden 
defined above. Apart from these regions the Scandinavian 
people still lived in the more primitive state, which was in the 
main a continuation of the hunting life of older times. Even 
in these districts, however, the conditions were gradually 
changed by influences from the megalithic culture, by the 
introduction of domestic animals and corn cultivation, by the 
importation of flint articles and technical progress; yet there 
was always a profound difference between the superior civiliza- 
tion in the south of Scandinavia and the more primitive northern 
culture, commonly known as the Arctic stone-age culture : this 
will be described in the next chapter. 


The megalithic culture is the first and most important in- 
fusion which produced higher cultural developments in the 
Scandinavian stone age. But the great influx from the west 
was not the only connexion between the north and the larger 
European culture groups. From the continental region to the 
south foreign groups made their way in and encroached upon 
the megalithic domain. The most important of these is the 
group represented by the 'single graves' in Jutland.^ The form 
of burial in these graves is a complete contrast to the mass- 
burial in the megalithic monumental graves: each person is 
buried individually in his own grave, and is laid quite simply 
in the earth and covered by a low mound. The body lay on its 
side, with the knees bent ; the bottom of the grave was covered 
with small stones, the sides walled with stones and then lined 

^ Sophus Muller, ‘De jydske Enkeltgraver fra Stenalderen Aavt f. nor A. 
Oldk., 1898, p 157. 
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with wood ; and finally the grave was closed by wooden planks 
It was dug about a metre deep, and the mound raised above i 
to a corresponding height. The articles in the grave are almos 
invariable. In a man’s grave wUl be found a battle-axe witi 
a hole for the haft, made of trap, or a thick-butted axe of grounc 
flint; also a flint chisel and a sharp flint blade, a flat ston( 
mace, an earthenware beaker, and two large disks of ambei 
which belonged to the clothing. In a woman’s grave there an 
always long neck-bands or strings of amber beads, and, more 
rarely, an earthenware beaker. The articles are quite differeni 
in form from those found in megalithic graves. 

These single graves are prevalent in the western and central 
parts of Jutland, and wherever the single graves have a home 
there are no megalithic monuments. The two groups are 
mutually exclusive, just as they are fundamentally different in 
burial custom and in structure. There can therefore be no doubt 
that they represent two different peoples, and it is likewise 
clear that the single graves belong to a new invading people who 
were pushing into Scandinavia from the south. Whereas the 
northern megalithic culture had its source in western Europe, 
it can be shown that the single-grave people, with their charac- 
teristic battle-axes and their own pottery, came from the south, 
from central Europe. There are graves in Germany related to 
these in every particular ; the graves and the accompanying 
forms are found in Hanover and eastward as far as Mecklen- 
burg, and graves of similar formation are found in various 
places in the south-west and centre of Germany, in Bavaria, 
and in Switzerland. From these regions emigrations streamed 
northwards, bringing the single-grave people through Holstein 
and Slesvig into the south-west of Jutland. 

The oldest of the single graves made their appearance in the 
same penod as the large dolmens and the oldest 'giants’ cham- 
bers’ (passage-graves) ; they evidently started from a district 
in the south-west around Holstein, but spread out rapidly over 
larger areas until they had driven the megalithic people from 
the whole of the Jutish peninsula and even made conquests in 
the Danish isles to the east. The chronological order can be 
made out with certainty, because in many cases several succes- 
sive burials are found in one and the same grave-mound. The 
o dest grave lies sunk below the original surface ; this is called 
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the Tower grave'. A later grave may be placed somewhat 
higher, on a level with the original surface of the surrounding 
ground; this is called a 'basic grave'. Lastly, the most recent 
graves might be made in the same mound, which was gradually 
increased in size by the additions of the successive burials ; these 
last are called ' upper graves ', The relics from the various stages 
in the mounds show distinctly different forms, which always 
appear in the same order, and therefore may be understood 
to mark the changes which took place in the course of the 
whole single-grave period. In the older graves the types are 
more sharply characterized, while the later graves are dis- 
tinguished by slender, elegant types, in particular the well-made 
handsome battle-axes with a hole for the haft. The earthenware 
beakers from the older graves have a curvilinear outline with a 
rounded body and a wide neck which is decorated with cord 
impressions — in general a rough and unvaried pottery. In the 
later beakers the form is always cylindrical with a straight side, 
but the decoration becomes richer and more varied under the 
influence of the superior pottery of the megalithic graves. 

It is extraordinarily interesting to follow the spread of the 
single-grave culture on Danish ground. The later forms of the 
single graves advance northward until they reach the most 
northerly part of Jutland, and in a number of places it can be 
seen clearly that the single-grave people have overcome the 
megalithic people.^ In a number of passage-graves in Jutland 
a break in the continuity can be seen, since the deepest 
layer in the grave contains megalithic types, while a higher 
layer contains antiquities of the single-grave type This, then, 
is an older grave which a new people has taken possession of. 
Similarly it is striking that all the passage-graves in Jutland 
are much less filled by burials than those on the Danish 
isles, and -ttie latest forms of pottery in particular are absent 
from them. From this it is evident that burials ceased at an 
earlier period in the Jutish passage-graves, while the graves 
in the islands to the east continued in use for a long time. In 
the later part of the passage-grave period Jutland was com- 
pletely subjected to the single graves, and they even appear as 
the beginning of an invasion in the islands. Only rarely in 

C A. Nordman, ‘Studier dfver Ganggriftkulturen 1 Danmark’, Aarb /. 
nord Oldk., 1917, p. 293 f. 
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prehistoric archaeology can one produce such indubitable proofs 
of an invasion of a foreign people and their expansion among 
an already settled population. The result here is due to the 
admirable researches carried out by the Danish archaeologists. 

On the Scandinavian peninsula we find no specially remark- 
able influences from the civihzation represented by the single 
graves in Jutland, hut in their stead appear other currents 
which also emanated from the battle-axe people in central 
Europe. An important type is the faceted battle-axe which 
is assumed to have come into the north very early in the 
passage-grave period. The region of its occurrence is in Sweden 
and Norway: no examples are found west of the Sound. The 
tjTpe had its origin in a south-easterly direction, probably on 
Hungarian ground, where it existed side by side with the oldest 
axes of metal — ^just as, in general, all these handsome types of 
stone axes had their prototypes in copper. A faceted battle-axe 
of copper has been found in Skine, and it must have been 
imported across the Baltic. It was by this route that the type 
came to Scandinavia; it is found very frequently in Sweden and 
appears also in the east of Norway. 

Of still greater importance is the somewhat later form, the 
boat-shaped battle-axe, which appears in the later part of the 
passage-grave period. This form also must have been made 
on the model of early metal weapons in central Europe; a 
specimen made of copper is known which was found in eastern 
Russia and presumably came there by way of export from its 
original home.* From its place of origin in central Europe the 
type makes its way to north Germany, and from there across 
the Baltic to Bomhohn and Skane without touching the Danish 
area. In Sweden several hundred specimens of the boat-formed 
axe have been found ; they appear there in single graves which 
are of essentially the same form as the single graves of Jutland, 
but are distinct in the types of antiquities which they contain. 
In addition to boat-shaped axes, flint axes and daggers are found 
in these graves, and also certain forms of earthenware vessels 
which are related to the corded ware in Germany (PI. g) . In 
Sweden, too, three distinct stages can be distinguished in the 
history of the single graves ; they are named after the localities 

Julius Ailio, Tits stsx'tizsitlichc'n ^VoJtnpIsiizfundc tn Ttnlwnd (Helsingfors, 
1909), 1 37. Fig- 3°- 
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of characteristic finds, Sosdala, Hvellinge, and Augerum, the 
chronological succession following the order of the names T In 
the south of Sweden whole cemeteries of such graves are known, 
as weU as a number of isolated graves, quite sufficient as evi- 
dence of a foreign immigration from the continent during the 
later stone age. 

A contemporary and parallel movement can be traced in 
Finland. There we come upon characteristic single graves, 
boat-shaped battle-axes, other axes of thick-necked type, and 
earthen vessels which are a variety of the central European 
corded ware. The whole group is closely related to the corres- 
ponding one in Sweden, and it has sometimes been assumed 
that the whole boat-axe culture in Finland is due to Swedish 
influence, and that these continental forms first found their way 
to Finland through Sweden. But certain local differences are 
found which point in another direction. The true Finnish boat- 
shaped axes are not identical with the Swedish, and similarly 
the pottery shows divergences. Pieces imported from Sweden 
occur and can be easily distinguished. The most probable 
hypothesis is that the single-grave people with their charac- 
teristic battle-axes and their special pottery came to Finland 
for the most part as a direct invasion from the south across 
the Baltic. Gotland and the Aland Islands must have played 
an important part as intermediate stations, but we must ^also 
reckon with connexions to the south-east, with the Baltic 
lands and the west of Russia, where the boat-axe culture is 
also evidenced. A certain contact with parallel groups in 
Sweden is therefore not excluded.^ 

The single-grave culture makes its way into Finland in the 

^ Gunnar Ekholm, Ftnldndska stendldersfrdgor ur svensk synpunht (Forn- 
vannen, 1922), p. 148, and the same author in Max Ebert’s Reallextcon der 
Vorgeschichte, vol ix, plate 94 , J -E. Forssander, Die schwedtsche Bootaxtkultur 
und ihre kontinentaleuropmschen V oraussetzungen (Lund, 1933). 

^ The problems touched upon here have not yet been thoroughly worked out. 
Sweden is championed as the original home of the boat-shaped axes of Finland 
by O Mont elms in particular in ‘Nar kommo svenskarne till Finland?’, 
Finsk Tidshvijt, 1898, p 81, and recently also by Gunnar Ekholm in Ebert’s 
Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte, ix 50-1 . Finnish archaeologists in recent times 
have advanced essentially the same view as is set forth above Aarne Euro- 
paeus, ‘Fornfynd fr^n Kyrkslatt och Esbo Socknar', Ftnska Fornminnes- 
foremngens Tzdskrift (Helsingfors), xxxii. 152 ff. ; C A Nordman, ‘Denyngre 
stenMdern 1 Mellan-, Vast- och Nordeuropa’, in Friis Johansen’s Deforhistorzska 
Tider i Europa (Kobenhavn, 1927), 11. 139-40. 
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earlier part of the passage-grave period.' It appears here in a 
country which is wholly untouched by megalithic influences. 
The primitive life of the hunting people was still prevalent as 
a continuation of the Suomusjarvi culture (p. 45), in association 
with related peoples in east Baltic lands and the north of 
Russia. We shall return to this relationship in a later chapter ; 
here we shall merely state that the single graves and the 
boat-shaped axes mark the first stage of a higher development 
in Finnish culture. We must conclude that it was this invasion 
which first brought agriculture and domestic animals to Finland, 
since we can see that habitation there now assumes new forms, 
and is no longer as closely bound to the shore and the sea as it 
was earlier. At the same time the work in stone also appears in 
new forms ; boat-shaped axes of beautiful design and admirable 
execution are the most prevalent work of native material, of a 
variety of diabase which is peculiar to a limited area in Sata- 
kunta in the south-west of Finland.^ In technical production 
the boat-shaped axe in Finland represents an important advance 
on the primitive local culture. 

The same result was produced also in Norway, which had 
had least contact with the battle-axe culture. The boat-shaped 
axe, as well as the faceted axe, spread from Sweden to Norway 
and is found m large numbers in the eastern part of the country, 
though it is more weakly represented in the west and north. 
From various indications it appears that the special pottery 
and the types of grave which accompanied the boat-shaped axe 
in Sweden and Finland must also have existed on Norwegian 
ground ; but up to the present we have not found any certain 
and typical graves of this type in Norway. It is accordingly still 
uncertain how far the boat-axe culture in Norway is due to the 
immigration of a new people, and how far to importation and 
cultural borrowing, except that we must reckon in some degree 
with a settlement of foreign immigrants. But on the other 
hand it is certain that many of the battle-axes in Norway were 
made of native stone ; many half-made specimens which have 
been found bear witness to native production, and we find some 

‘ In Finland the geological penod is indicated by the boat-axe culture never 
being found at a lower level than 21 metres above the sea 

^ Aarne Laitakari, ‘Die Schaftlochaxte der Steinzeit von geologischpetro- 
graphischem Standpunkt’, Finskct Foynminnesfovemngens Tidskvift (Helsing- 
fors, 1930), xxxvii. I. 
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types with specially Norwegian variations.^ While Norway is 
poor in natural flint, the country has a rich variety of rocks 
which are very suitable for battle-axes. 

The handsome battle-axes with a hole for the haft in their 
general technical production represent a very interesting side 
of the stone-age civilization in Scandinavia. Special methods 
of production were developed for work in volcanic rock, which 
was chosen with an eye to handsome appearance. It was often 
a red rock, reminiscent of copper, or heavy coal-black stone, or 
variegated porphyry. Stone which was difficult to work was 
not rejected if it seemed specially suitable. We even find artistic 
shaping of such difficult kinds of stone, we might say, an almost 
plastic treatment of the stone. Features of the type are a 
projecting socket around the hole for the haft, the convex 
knob at the butt, fine raised lines which meet at acute angles, 
all produced with perfect precision and given a high polish. 
These are products of a definitely artistic technique, of a delight 
in finished weapons which is very remarkable. 

As has just been demonstrated, we see that the battle-axe 
civilization in the north falls into three divisions which all 
belong to the same primary group in neolithic European culture ; 
the most important of the three divisions is the single-grave 
people in Jutland, and besides them are the bearers of the 
boat-shaped axe on the Scandinavian peninsula and in Finland, 
the last two being nearly related to each other. Much light 
seems to be shed by the discovery that these forms in Scandi- 
navia had their origin in the south, from the battle-axe culture 
in central Europe, which in later neolithic times obtained a very 
wide distribution, and was then introduced into the north by 
immigration of new peoples: this is firmly established in Jut- 
land and Finland, and highly probable in Sweden also.^ We 
have no direct evidence as to which race these battle-axe people 
belonged to, since no sufficient number of skeletons has been 
preserved in their graves in the north. But by indirect inferences 
an hypothesis has been reached which has at least strong pro- 
bability on its side. It has been observed that the battle-axe 

^ Shetelig, Primihve Tider i Norge (Bergen, 1922), p. 256 

^ A contrary view is advanced by Nils Aberg, m most detail in his great 
work Das nordtsche KuUurgehiet in Mitteleuropa wahrend der jungeren Stemzeit 
(Uppsala, 1918) Compare Gunnar Ekholm’s ‘Nordischer Kreis' in Ebert's 
Reallextcon der V or geschichte, ix 50-1 
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culture in its expansion over larp areas of Europe carried with 
it those forms which philological researchers declare to be 
characteristic of the earliest Indo-European culture, and it may 
be deduced from this that the spread of the battle-axe marks 
the expansion of the oldest Indo-European people. The im- 
migration of the battle-axe people into the north must then 
be the starting-point of the Germanic-speaking people known 
in later times in Scandinavia. ' But ‘Germanic-speaking’ is by 
no means the same thing as Indo-European or Germanic in race. 
Everywhere during their expansion the battle-axe people were 
blended with earlier local populations, and a new type of people 
arose as a result of this assimilation. 

This was what happened in the north. It can be demon- 
strated with especial clarity in Denmark that the two groups 
who at first were sharply opposed, megalithic people against 
battle-axe people, were later assimilated and became a unity. 
No more ‘giants’ chambers’ were built, and the dimensions of 
the stone cists diminished to modest proportions suited to 
individual burials in each cist. The single graves had w'on the 
victory over the megalithic graves. On the other hand the 
battle-axes definitely lost ground; they are hardly found in 
graves any longer and, generally speaking, they had passed 
out of use. The weapons of the time are now daggers, spears, 
and arrows, which are undoubtedly influenced in form by earlier 
weapons of metal, and they are produced with the perfect tech- 
nical treatment of the flint that has already been spoken of. 
On the other hand the potter’s art is decaying ; only very simple 
pots without decoration are now to be seen, serving as an 
introduction to the rude pots which we know m the following 
centuries. This is the period of the dagger, the last phase of the 
stone age in Scandinavia, which in all outward appearances 
shows a wholly new picture of culture, a civilization which forms 
a natural transition to the bronze age. 

■ Sophus Muller, ‘Sanderjyllands Stenalder’, Aarb f nord. Oldk , 1913, 
pp. 315 ff.; C. A. Nordman, ‘Den yngre stenMdern 1 Mellan-, V&,st- och 
Nordeuropa’, in De fdrhistonska Ttderna i Europa, 11 160 



VI 

NORTHERN SCANDINAVIA IN THE LATER 
STONE AGE. THE ^ARCTIC STONE AGE^ 

T he higher forms of neolithic civilization which we describe 
in the preceding chapter never came to hold sway over the 
northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula and Finland. 
Farther north the manner of life and the culture were still 
definitely in the more primitive state which had prevailed dur- 
ing the kitchen-midden period, here and there mixed with 
reminiscences of still older times. As we have already intimated, 
it was this primitive culture which was the basis of further local 
development in Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and produced 
the characteristic Norse culture which in its later phase goes 
under the name of the Arctic stone age.^ The culture of this age 
everywhere resembles very closely the way of life which we 
know from the kitchen middens, and the remains which have 
survived are accordingly restricted for the most part to the 
deposits of refuse on the old dwelling-sites on the coasts of the 
North Sea and the Baltic. In Sweden this northern group has 
usually been classed as a culture of dwelling-sites in contrast 
with the agricultural civilization of the stone-grave and battle- 
axe peoples. The people of the dwelling-sites are still mostly 
hunters and fishers in neolithic times, in contrast with the tillers 
of the soil in southern Scandinavia. 

Here in the north we come upon a wholly different sphere of 
life from that which we know farther south, a sphere in which 
the material equipment of tools and hunting weapons is charac- 
terized by a complete set of special forms for the most part pro- 
duced in other material than flint, usually in trap and other 
varieties of volcanic rock or of quartzite or slate. There are also 
articles of bone — harpoons, fowling arrows with flint edges, bone 
points for throwing-spears, bone hooks of both earlier and later 
types. A conspicuous and attractive feature of the Arctic stone 
age in the north of Scandinavia is a distinctive naturalistic art 

^ A W Br0gger, 'Den arktiske stenalder i Norge’, with a summary in 
German, Vzdenskahs-Selskahets Sknfter, ii, Hist -filos. klasse (Kristiania, 1909), 
no I In this work the organic unity of the whole of the North-European stone 
age in Scandinavia and Russia was first established 
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which we find first and foremost in rock-carvings and rock- 
paintings in Norway and Sweden, but also in small engravings 
and sculptured images of animals. 

In varying degree according to the different conditions in- 
fluences from the megalithic culture and the battle-axe culture 
in the south of Scandinavia were brought to bear upon the 
north, as has already been described. But in spite of all local 
variations this neolithic culture has a common character over 
a large area of northern Europe, in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
the Baltic region, and the north of Russia. From the geographi- 
cal position of the group its culture merits the name of Arctic 
stone age, and it has its natural place as such in the history of 
European culture : in these regions the traditions of palaeolithic 
culture, the traditions of the bone age in the north and around 
the Baltic, are much better preserved than in western and central 
Europe. The weapons and implements of this culture are rich in 
survivals from the oldest times, and the methods of fishing and 
hunting, the way of life, and the means of subsistence un- 
doubtedly preserve the same stamp of antiquity. Many traces 
of these primeval conditions have been preserved in the north 
even down to the present age.' 

On the Scandinavian peninsula this primitive stone-age cul- 
ture prevailed on the western and north-western coasts of 
Norway and, on the other side, on the Baltic coast of Sweden, 
while the west of Sweden and the east of Norway were more or 
less subject to the megalithic culture. It has already been 
related how the great stone graves advanced up the west coast 
of Sweden and from there spread out into the central Swedish 
regions. In the east of Norway we have only a few megalithic 
monuments, but the material civilization was just as strongly 
impressed by powerful impulses from the megalithic culture. 
Shortly after the Nostvet period implements of megalithic type 
appear here, partly through direct importation of flint articles 
from the south, partly as local imitations of these flint articles. 
The leading types of axes succeed each other in the same order 
as in Denmark, proving that the east of Norway was constantly 
in close contact with the megalithic culture. The same relation 
is observed in Sweden in the border districts lying immediately 

' A. W. Br0gger, Kulturgesch%chte des norwegtschen AUertums, Instituttet for 
sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie A, vi (Oslo, 1926). 
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north and east of the megalithic farm settlements. This is what 
we call sub-megalithic culture; it does not possess the huge 
grave-structures, and it clearly has not been introduced by 
immigration of megalithic people, but nevertheless on the 
material side these districts soon adopted much of the higher 
culture emanating from the south. 

Along the western and eastern coasts, on the other hand, the 
Scandinavian tribes lived the life of a hunting people, and their 
whole round of life was centred upon much simpler needs. ^ The 
true working tools, the axes, are very small and inadequate. 
The old types which we have already mentioned in the account 
of the kitchen-midden period, the types of Limhamn, Nostvet, 
and Sigersvoll, and similarly the rounded axes, were still used at 
a much later time in the northern stone age, as were late 
varieties of the flake-axe, produced in volcanic rock. There were 
also simple axes long-oval in shape, of various types. A new 
west-Norwegian local form is the Vespestad type, a short and 
comparatively thick axe with strongly convex sides, presumably 
produced under the influence of the thin-butted flint axe ; its 
name is derived from a work-place on the island Bomlo on the 
coast between Bergen and Stavanger. Finally, we have the 
latest of the series, known in Norway as 'the West Norwegian 
type ' ; but it is in reality a widely distributed form found also 
in Sweden and Finland. It is ordinarily a rather large axe, well 
and regularly made, with a rectangular cross-section and smooth 
sides.^ 

Another interesting type is the 'Russo-Carelian' axe, a thick 
narrow axe with a triangular cross-section ; it is not frequently 
found in Norway, but is more usual in Sweden and Finland and 

^ The best summary accounts of the forms, apart from the work of A W. 
Brogger already mentioned, are given by Helge Gjessing, Rogalands Stenalder 
(Stavanger, 1920) ; O Montelius, Mznnen frdn vdr FornUd, 1 (Stockholm, 
1917) »■ Julius Aiho, Die stemzeiUichen W ohnplatzfimde in Finland (Helsing- 
fors, 1 909) See also Gunnar Ekholm, ‘ Nordischer Kreis ’ in Ebert’s Reallexikon 
dev Vorgeschichte, vol ix 

^ The whole character of the form precludes derivation of the 'west-Nor- 
wegian axe’ from the thick-butted flint axes. It is clearly of independent 
origin, and the most probable explanation is no doubt that first suggested by 
Knut Stjerna, ‘Fore Hallkisttiden’, Antikv Tidskriff for Sverige, xix, no. 2, 
p. 82. It IS shown in this article that the west-Norwegian axe must have 
developed from the Gullrum type, a diminutive chisel which may have origi- 
nated as a stone form of a bone chisel which we know from the Maglemose 
civilization. See also Shetelig, Primitive Tider i Norge, p. 267. 
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the Russian area. In all these types it is the rule that the edge 
is asymmetrical, and is what we call a cross-edge , a feature 
which is typical of the more primitive implements among the 
hunting people and disappeared in the megalithic culture. 

These axes are almost entirely made of close-grained volcanic 
rock, or sometimes of hard slate, that is, of materials that 
had been discovered as early as the Nostvet period. Men had 
already learned at an early period to quarry stones from the 
solid mountain, just as flint was obtained from mines in Skane, 
in Belgium, and in England ; and in neolithic times an increas- 
ing specialization of the industry can be clearly perceived. 
Analyses have demonstrated that axes of identical material are 
distributed over large areas. This is known of the rare stone 
grorudite, which is found only in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Oslo, while axes made from it are found over the whole of 
south-eastern Norway. Similar results have been obtained from 
investigation of certain axes made of trap; the stones must 
have been quarried in one and the same place, and distributed 
from there over a wider area.' We have already mentioned 
(p. 43) the stone quarry on the island of Bomlo, where a 
number of work-places from the later stone age also were 
investigated. The island was an industrial centre for the produc- 
tion of trap axes. There was another such centre for green slate 
at Olonets near Lake Ladoga, from where the products were 
conveyed to Finland and Esthonia. 

Beside the axes, which are the most important implements, 
a rarer, but interesting group of weapons may be mentioned, 
namely, maces of various forms. They are sometimes slender 
pointed weapons resembling choppers; sometimes they are 
shaped like a cross or a star (PI. 10). They are in the main 
limited to the Scandinavian peninsula, and are often made of 
soapstone and decorated with patterns of incised lines. These 
forms probably had prototypes in older times in hartshorn, 
elkhom, and similar materials.^ We can indeed trace both in the 
shapes and in the geometrical decorations a legacy from the 
bone age to the Arctic stone age. The adaptation of the local 

■ W. C. Br0gger, ‘Om bergaitene 1 de skafthultese 0kser av sten’, m A W. 
Br0gger’s ‘Studier over Norges Stenalder’, Videnskabs-Selskabets Sknjter, i, 
Mat.-naturv. klasse, 1906, no 2, p 167, 

^ O Montelius, Minnen Jr an v&r fornttd (Stockholm, 1917), text pp. 16-17, 
nos 339-4S. 
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a. Cross-shaped mace of soapstone. After Gjessing 

h. Stone mace sculptured in the shape of an elk’s head. After Ailio 


c. Early comb pottery from Finland. After Aarne 
Ayrapaa 
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material, soapstone, is also significant : it is too soft for working 
tools, but is heavy and solid enough to be suitable for maces. 
By the side of the more artistically made maces there appears 
over the whole of the northern region a simple round club-stone 
which has either a hole bored through it for a handle or a groove 
around it by which it could be firmly tied to a handle. A late 
peculiar form appears in the maces shaped like animal heads, 
often designed with admirable art. Their home is on the Russian 
side in East Carelia, but they are found not infrequently in 
Finland and sporadically in Sweden (PL 10). They are an 
expression of that keen delight in plastic animal shapes which 
distinguishes the whole of the east-European stone age, and 
which we shall have occasion later to discuss more fully. 

A characteristic tendency of the Arctic stone age is seen in the 
extended use of quartz, rock-crystal, and fine varieties of quartz- 
ite which can be split into sharp flakes almost in the same way 
as flint. The same forms, too, are produced in quartz as in flint, 
certain slender or blade-formed arrowheads and the like. It is 
clear that quartz was used as a substitute for flint in the districts 
where there was no flint. Finds of quartzite are met with in 
especially large numbers from the north of Sweden,^ but they 
are frequent also in Norway and Finland. 

But the group of forms which have always been regarded as 
most characteristic of the Arctic stone age are the articles of slate, 
including a rich variety of arrowheads, spearheads, knives, 
and daggers, of strikingly original form and distinctive in 
material and technique also. These articles of slate formed the 
basis of the first account^ of the Arctic stone age, distinguishing 
it from the flint culture of southern Scandinavia, and they are 
still recognized as one of the most prominent features in the 
whole of this northern culture. The technical production of the 
slate articles was conditioned by the nature of the material, 
inasmuch as slate can be split into thin smooth plates and is 
soft in comparison with volcanic rock. Slate was seldom hewn 
like flint or the other hard stones ; plates of slate were rubbed 
or ground to a tolerably even thickness and were then sawn 

Eskil Olsson, Oversikt av de f asfa fornlammngarna i Angermanland (Forn- 
vannen, Stockholm, 1914), p. 56 f. 

- Given by Oluf Fygh and Oscar Montelms at the International Archaeo- 
logical Congress at Stockholm in 1874. 
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into strips, broad or narrow, which formed the material for 
points of weapons or for knives. The article was finally com- 
pleted by grinding. This is a method which is without doubt 
closely related to the work in bone and horn, and there is every 
likelihood that the technique applied to the softer slate was 
derived from the work in bone, which had old and strong tradi- 
tions going back right to palaeolithic times. Other points of 
contact also can be indicated : heads of spears and arrows have 
the same shapes, in some degree at least, in slate as in bone, and 
there is exhibited in both a fondness for decorating these 
articles with geometrical patterns or other figures such as we 
know already from the bone articles of the Maglemose period. 

We are, then, able to state that the ‘ slate culture ’, as it has 
been called, was developed upon the original foundation pro- 
vided by the epipalaeolithic civilization in Scandinavia,' and it 
is only natural that the first slate articles should appear very 
early in the Norwegian stone age.^ Typical pieces made of slate 
have been found on several occasions in indubitable association 
with dwelling-sites of the Nostvet period, and from Denmark 
there is a broad spearhead or dagger of slate from the kitchen 
midden at Vaalse Vig on Falster.^ This last is unique among 
Danish finds from so early a period, and must certainly be 
explained as an isolated piece imported from northern Scan- 
dinavia, where certain forms in slate must therefore have been 
developed as early as the kitchen-midden period in Denmark.'^ 

The slate articles fall in the main into two principal groups, 
one of knives and daggers, the other of arrows and throwing 
weapons such as hunting spears, fish-spears, harpoons, and the 

^ A. W. Br0gger, ‘Studier over Norges Stenalder’, V'ldenskahs-Selskahets 
Sknfter, i, Mat -naturv. klasse, 1906, no. 2, p. 68 f 

^ Anathon Bjorn, ‘De aeldste skiferedskaper fra Norges stenalder’, Tromsa 
Museums Arshefte, vol. 1 (Tromso, 1928), no. 2 

^ Sophus Muller, 'Nye Stenaldersformer Aarb f nord, Oldk , 1896, p. 314. 
The slate point from Vaalse Vig is decorated with characteristic geometrical 
designs. 

^ This theory refers only to conditions in Norway In Sweden it is evident 
that articles of slate first appeared considerably later, during the period of the 
passage-graves, and, it is beheved, only under the influence of megalithic flint 
types See Axel Bagge, Om shjferspetserna t svensk siendider, Fornvdnnen 
(Stockholm, 1923), p. 9, with a summary in German, p 284, and Sune Lindqvist, 
‘Le probltoe des objets de schiste dans I’age de pierre en Su6de’, Acta Archaeo- 
logica yi, p. 99 (Kobenhavn, 1935)- In Finland, however, it seems that 
conditions were parallel with those in Norway. 
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like. The various slate points for arrows and other hunting 
weapons naturally do not exhibit any widely differing forms. 
The points may be very narrow and slender, or they may have 
an oval or triangular outline, with or without barbs ; the forms 
are all closely related to each other, and most of them are found 
in identical shape both in slate and in bone. ^ The knives of slate, 
on the other hand, exist in a wealth of different types and local 
variations. We have strong, straight, two-edged knives, the 
form of which usually bears clear witness of imitation from 
megalithic daggers of flint ; while others are wholly independent 
types, such as the elegant, slightly curved shapes (e.g. banana- 
shaped knives) and the strongly curved, one-edged type with a 
short blade. 

The different regions have their own definite special forms. 
In Finland we find only simple, almost unvaried forms, 
arrowheads without barbs and straight, rude blades for knives 
and daggers. On the other side of the Baltic, Angermanland in 
the north of Sweden was a rich centre for the manufacture of 
slate articles, especially for the large handsome daggers and 
slender arrowheads which were exported from there to the 
central Swedish districts. The slate industry in Norway had 
its corresponding centre of distribution on the west coast, north 
of Trondhjem, where extensive work-places have been found 
with innumerable slate pieces, arrowheads, knives, and scrapers, 
mostly in fragments, together with quantities of half-worked 
material and refuse from the processes of production. The work 
has a regular and workmanlike character. Thus we come upon 
slate articles under the same conditions as have already been 
described in connexion with implements of volcanic rock: the 
manufacture was carried on in a few known places where the 
best raw material was obtainable, and the finished articles were 
distributed over the surrounding areas. The Scandinavian 
articles of slate are found in greatest numbers in the north, but 
they also have a southward distribution along the whole coast 
of Norway as far as Oslofjord, and in Sweden as far south as 
Gotland. Two slate points have been found in a passage-grave 
in Bornholm. 

^ A typical selection of Norwegian forms has been collected by Shetelig, 
'Les Pointes de filches en schiste de Norv^ge’, Bulletin de la Soaiti Prehis- 
ionque Frangaise (Paris, 1928), p 256 
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The pottery of a primitive culture is always an attractive 
study : here the art of the craftsman is unfolded with rich varia- 
tions in a responsive plastic material ; various styles are formed, 
characteristic of the different periods and of each district. We 
have already seen that the megalithic culture and the battle- 
axe culture can be distinguished by their individual ceramic art, 
and the primitive stone-age culture along the coasts of the 
Baltic also has its own distinctive pottery. In the eastern 
Swedish dwelling-sites we find an abundance of pottery which 
may have been derived from the rude pots of the kitchen-midden 
period, but it was later crossed by influences from the megalithic 
pottery of the passage-graves and stone cists. A series of 
different styles can be distinguished in the ornament. There is 
the Aloppe style, with vertical designs derived from passage- 
grave forms; the Sater style and the Korartorp style, more 
independent, with decorations of lines, grooves, and impressions 
of serrated stamps, and, lastly, the Tierp style, which has con- 
nexions with the stone cist pottery. These styles are named 
from characteristic dwelling-sites within each group, and they 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named. ^ On 
the Aland Islands, where the same culture is found as in the 
eastern Swedish dwelling-sites, the pottery assumes an indepen- 
dent and distinctive style, inspired, however, by the corded 
ware of the battle-axe culture. The various foreign influences 
thus provide a chronology for the local styles of pottery, 
which then become the best means of dating the dwelling- 
sites. 

While the pottery of the Swedish dw^elling-sites in its origin 
and development belongs wholly to the Scandinavian peninsula, 
we meet with a foreign group in Finland, the comb pottery, 
which has its widest distribution towards the east, in central 
and northern Russia, but advances its western outposts into the 
Baltic lands from Finland to East Prussia. The characteristic 
element in the decoration consists of lines of dots which are 
impressed by a comb ; the designs are horizontal bands of lines 
and grooves. In central and northern Finland the comb pottery 
(PI. lo) appears in precisely the same form as in the adjacent 
part of Russian Carelia, but in western Finland with local 

Gunnar Ekholm, 'Kordischer Kreis* in Ebert’s Heallexicon der Vorge- 
scliicMe, vol. IX. 
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variations, of which three styles are distinguished. The oldest 
of these is the Urjala pottery with strong lines and grooves ; the 
next is the Jakarla pottery with the punctuations of the comb 
wide apart ; and the third is the Uskela pottery, ornamented 
almost exclusively with grooves. These styles succeed each 
other in the order named, and the series ends with the Kiukais 
pottery, produced in a mixed style which is crossed with corded 
ware elements from the battle-axe culture. It is generally be- 
lieved that the first of these styles goes back to the beginning of the 
passage-grave period, and the fourth is certainly contemporary in 
part with the last phase of the stone age in southern Scandinavia. ^ 
The east-European textile pottery appears in Finland in the 
last phase of the stone age, but only as a purely subordinate 
element. 

The pottery thus gives a striking illustration of the profound 
difference between the eastern and western sides of the Baltic 
during the later stone age. The Aland Islands belong wholly to 
Sweden, while Finland belongs to the Baltico-Russian area of 
culture. Inasmuch as the culture of the whole of this north 
European area is uniform in its more essential features, this 
uniformity must be due to a parallel development from the 
common basis, the older culture of the bone age, which has 
already been described. We must beware of underestimating 
the communications already established by this time over great 
distances. Especially illuminating in this respect is the occur- 
rence of amber ornaments in the north of Scandinavia. Amber 
was an exceedingly precious material at this period, and these 
ornaments made on the amber coasts of Jutland and Prussia 
often give valuable information about trade-routes and the 
communications between the various inhabited areas during the 
stone age. In the south of Norway amber ornaments have been 
found near Stavanger in Jseren; they had been imported from 
Jutland. Amber from Prussia has been found in Finland and 
Sweden, and from Sweden it found its way farther overland to 
the north-west of Norway, where we have important finds of 

^ Aarne Europaeus, ‘Fornfynd fr§-n Kyrkslatt och Esbo Socknar’, Finske 
Fornminnesforemngeni, Tidskrift, xxxii, no i (Helsingfors, 1922), p 124! ; 
id , ' StenMderskeramik fr^n kustboplatser 1 Finland’, ibid, xxxvi, 1927, and 
‘Die relative Chronologie der steinzeitlichen Keramik in Finland’, Acta 
Archaeologtca, 1 (Kobenhavn, 1930). 
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hoards of Prussian amber ornaments.^ In these we have an 
indubitable proof of communication between the neolithic 
peoples over the whole of the Scandinavian area, and this 
inference is confirmed by many other evidences. Ornaments of 
slate of Finnish type are found in Norway; Swedish articles of 
slate are found in Finland, and weapons of Carelian type, shaped 
like animals’ heads, were imported into Sweden.^ The culture 
of the hunting people was not a hindrance to distant communica- 
tions ; on the contrary, the population during this primitive stage 
was very mobile and wandered frequently from place to place. 

Among these northern tribes with their uniform culture and 
way of life exchange was natural and freely reciprocated ; but 
the relation with the civilized people in the south of Sweden was 
quite different. Many elements in this higher culture were, of 
course, not directly accessible to primitive hunting people. A 
manner of life which is dependent on agriculture and domestic 
animals, and stiU more on the new forms resulting from settle- 
ment and social organization, requires an adjustment which 
could not be effected in the north of Scandinavia otherwise than 
slowly and gradually. We can readily understand that the 
cultural borrowing most easily effected was the adoption of 
the purely material equipment of implements and weapons : the 
northern districts imported flint articles of megalithic type, 
which were, naturally, much superior to the primitive articles 
of rock and slate which the Arctic stone age produced. 

When we look more closely into the introduction of flint 
articles from the south, we perceive that, as is natural, the 
importation began in a comparatively small way with the older 
t5q)es of axe (the type with pointed butt and the type with a 
wide butt) ; but later imported forms gain ground and enlarge 
their domain, until the latest types of flint axes and daggers 
are spread over the whole peninsula. Special mention must be 
made of one And which sheds much light on the trade in flint. 
Near Bjursele on the estuary of the River Byske in Vaster- 


' A. W. Br0gger, ‘Et norsk ravfund fra stenalderen’, Bergens Museums 
Arbok, 1911, no ii 

“ Aarne Europaeus, Oversikt av den skandinaviska importen hi Finland under 
stendldern (Rig, Stockholm), vols. ii-iii, p. 107; Oscar Almgren, 'Algbilden 
frS,n Alunda’, Vpplands Fornmmnesforemngs Tidsknft, xvii (Uppsala, 1911), 
P- 255 - 
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botten, about midway between Ume& and Haparande, whole 
collections of flint axes and other stone objects have been dis- 
covered time after time during the last century, and all within 
a very limited extent of ground.^ This locality was evidently a 
dwelling-site during the Arctic stone age, but it is likewise a 
place where whole stores of these excellent implements of foreign 
flint are found: in all about 175 flint axes are known from this 
place. In the stone age the site was on an arm of the sea which 
afforded harbourage, and the place was clearly a trading station 
for flint axes. In passing we may note the highly interesting fact 
that flint from Skane was taken to the north of Sweden by sea. 

We have given the flint axes the first place among the leading 
types which distinguish the later periods of the stone age, but 
there were also whole series of megalithic types, chisels, scrapers, 
arrowheads, blades of flint shaped like a half-moon, the mega- 
lithic axe with a hole for the haft, and not least in importance 
the daggers which are prevalent in the last phase of the Norse 
stone age. It is clear, too, that this importation of flint articles 
indicates an absorption of highly important cultural elements 
into the north of Scandinavia ; the imported articles themselves 
provided an extensive supplement to the older body of native 
implements, and the new forms among them exercised a pro- 
found influence on the local industry. Certain types of trap axes 
were affected by the flint forms, and new axes were made of 
native rocks with the flint axes as models. The same is true 
of knives of slate ; long arrowheads of slate with serrated edges 
are imitations of a known megalithic form, as are also the leaf- 
shaped or heart-shaped arrowheads of slate. The straight two- 
edged slate knives are often absolute copies of flint daggers. 
The new forms made their way in and mingled with the older 
native forms in a process of gradual assimilation, though the 
megalithic culture never actually became dominant in the 
northern area.^ 

^ Gustaf Hallstrom, ‘En importvara til Vasterbotten for 4000 §,r sedan', 
V astevhottens Lans Hemhygdsfdremngs Arsbok, 1924-5. 

^ Finland was, practically speaking, unaffected by importation of flint from 
southern Scandinavia ; altogether ten finds of such flint are known, all from 
south-western Finland: see Ailio, Dte steinzeithchen Wohnplatzfunde , p. 68. 
But large quantities of Russian flint are found as the material for arrowheads 
and scrapers. This is only one of the indications that the Finnish stone age had 
its most important connexions towards the east 
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These influences from the megalithic culture first made the 
people of northern Scandinavia acquainted with the subsistence 
provided by domestic animals and the cultivation of com. But, 
of course, these influences operated with greatly varying force 
in the nearer and more distant tracts of the peninsula. In the 
south-east of Norway there was a continuous influx of mega- 
lithic forms from the beginning of the later stone age, and it 
grew in volume during the whole of that period. It would be 
possible to show in detail how the latest forms advanced farthest 
forward, as the settlements grew more extensive ; it is the latest 
type, the thick-butted axe, which penetrates farthest up the 
dales In the east of Norway we find, in the later stone age, a 
material culture which seems to be thoroughly permeated by 
influences from the megalithic civilization ; the same impression 
is given by the Swedish districts which lay in closest contact 
with megalithic culture. Here we have the form of culture which 
is well named submegalithic ; it is strongly affected by megalithic 
civilization, but does not become identical with it, and in 
particular lacks the great stone graves which were the most 
conspicuous expression of communal life and belief among the 
megalithic people. 

The submegalithic culture has been brilliantly and fully 
illumined by the excavation of the village which had been built 
on logs in Dagsmosse near Alvastra in Ostergotland.' This 
village had been a quite extensive structure built on a platform 
of tree-trunks. The site in a soft inaccessible bog must have 
been chosen for ease of defence. There were probably approaches 
from the shore leading to narrow bridges. On the platform there 
were rough fire-places of stone and traces of huts built of raised 
piles. The list of articles found there is quite ordinary : axes of 
trap of the thick-butted type, perforated double-edged axes, 
scrapers and other small objects of flint, a chisel of harts- 
horn, pins of bone, &c. The types of the axes found demon- 
strate clearly a connexion with the neighbouring megalithic 
district in Vastergdtland, and a bead of amber shaped like a 
megalithic double-edged axe undoubtedly came from the same 
direction. It is therefore not at all surprising that excavation 
also produced evidence of domestic animals and the cultivation 

■ 0 . Frodin, En svensk pAlbyggnad fr&n stenaldcrn (Fornvannen, Stock- 
holm, 1910), p. 29 f 
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of corn. Among the remains of meals bones of wild animals 
were found, including, as usual, bones of the elk, hart, roe, and 
bear ; but there were also bones of pigs, goats, sheep, dogs, and 
possibly of oxen. Of vegetable foods hazel-nuts were found in 
quantity, and there were also grains of barley and wild apples. 
The grains are six-lined barley, the identical variety cultivated 
by the pile-dwellers in central Europe and still known in modem 
times among the Lapps of northern Scandinavia. Of apples 
were found both the small (generally wild) variety and another 
larger sort, which was possibly a cultivated variety. All this 
points to megalithic influence, while the pottery, on the other 
hand, is the same as in the eastern Swedish dwelling-sites. 

For typical representation of the Arctic stone age in East 
Sweden we must look to the dwelling-sites at Sater near Bravi- 
ken in Ostergotland and at Aloppe and Mjolkbo in Uppland.^ 
To the same group belong the dwelling-sites in Gotland, the 
most important being those at Hemmor, Gullrum, and Visby,^ 
and also at Jattebole in the Aland Islands. ^ Everywhere in 
these dwelling-sites we can trace the life of a hunting people, 
and the remains of meals consist almost entirely of bones ot 
wild animals, birds, and fish. Those at Aloppe may be named 
in illustration : the greater part of the bones there were of seal, 
wild boar, and elk ; in smaller numbers bear, fox, martin, and 
others, as well as the dog as the only domestic animal. Of birds 
there were white-tailed eagle, black grouse, swans, and ducks. 
There were also quantities of fish bones. It is a rare discovery 
to find, as at Aloppe, traces of small round huts ; they were made 
of timber placed upright and only 3 or 4 metres in diameter, 
and yet they had a fire-place and a floor strewn with sand or 
covered with spruce-needles."*- As a rule these frail dwellings 
have disappeared without leaving a trace ; only deposits of refuse 
beside the former shore-lines mark the places where hunting 
people had their resort. 

^ Oscar Almgren, Upplandska Siendldershoplatser (Fomvannen, Stockholm, 
1906), p I and p loi 

^ Nils Lithberg, Gotlands Stendlder (Stockholm, 1914), p. 60. 

^ Bjom Cederhvarf, ' Neolitiska Lerfigurer fr§,n Aland Finska Fornmtnnes- 
foremngens Ttdskrtft, xxvi (Helsingfors, 1912). 

^ Sune Lindqvist, En uppldndsk gdrdsanlaggmng frdn stendldern (Forn 
vannen, Stockholm, 1916), p. 164, summary m German, p 250 Cf Hontelius, 
KulturgescMchte Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906), p. 15. 
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In Norway conditions differed from those on the low-lying 
shores of the Baltic. The whole of the southern and western 
coasts of Norway are precipitous cliffs, where the stone-age 
people could find shelter in natural caves and under overhanging 
rocks. ^ It is characteristic of the oldest period, the time of fiint- 
places, that no dwelling-sites in caves are known from then. 
It was first in the Nostvet period that the age of cave-dwellers 
began in Norway, as has been mentioned in the account of the 
find at Viste (p. 34). We know of a few other cave-dwellings 
also from the same period, and during the later neolithic period 
it was apparently quite general for the people to make their 
dwellings in caves and under rocks : they are found in countless 
numbers along the whole coast of Norway. As a typical example 
of a hunting station Ruskenesset may be specified, a short dis- 
tance south of Bergen.^ Habitation there dates from the latest 
phase of the stone age, or perhaps more accurately from the 
transition to the bronze age, contemporary with the stone cists 
in the south of Scandinavia. The dating is fixed beyond all 
doubt by the flint daggers, by certain forms of ornament and 
bone pins, and most of all by pieces of bronze which were found in 
the refuse heap below the cave. There was an extensive deposit 
of refuse consisting of ashes and the remains of meals ; but the 
people lived in the place for only a certain part of the year, 
spring and early summer, to hunt hart and seal. They had their 
permanent dwelling-site elsewhere. Hunting and fishing were 
not by any means the only occupations of this people ; bones of 
domestic animals were found, and there were impressions of 
barley on the earthenware. These new means of subsistence 
were, of course, due to contact with the higher megalithic cul- 
ture ; but at the same time ancient types too were found, such as 
harpoons of various forms and simple hooks without barbs. 
Other hooks were of later, more developed form with barbs; 
and there also slate points were found, simple adzes of hard rock, 

A compreliensive summary of the cave-finds is given by Shetelig in 
Primitive Tider i Norge, pp. 183 ff. In Sweden cave-finds from the stone age 
are known only from Stora Karlso in Gotland ; see Bror Schnittger, Grottan 
Stora Forvar, i (Stockholm, 1913)^ Kungl. Vitterhets Historia och Antikvitets 
Akademien. 

Haakon Shetelig, Ruskenesset, Norske Oldfund iii 

(Kristiania, 1920). 
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arrowheads of quartz and flint, firestones of flint, and many 
other articles^ 

Here we have a vivid picture of a curiously mixed civilization, 
which was characteristic of the last phase of the stone age in 
western Norway. It is a culture which had gradually assimilated 
such important elements as the care of cattle and agriculture, 
and it had adopted tools and weapons which were in many 
respects more highly developed. Such complex articles as fire- 
kindling devices made of flint and pyrites belonging originally 
to the Danish megalithic culture are significant; they are 
also known from the dwelling on logs at Alvastra and from 
other Swedish dwelling-sites.^ It is equally significant that the 
hunters on Ruskenesset knew of bronze, which also appears in 
contemporary megalithic graves. But by the side of these cul- 
tural loans we find the true forms of the Arctic area, and in the 
equipment for hunting and fishing forms are preserved which 
belong to the most ancient hunting culture. 

This strongly conservative tendency of the primitive northern 
stone age moreover extends far beyond the stone age itself. On 
the coast of Finmark Lappish dwelling-sites have been excavated 
which date from the Viking age, but they have a culture which 
in its implements still makes bone the most important material, 
and they have a series of forms surviving from the stone age, 
harpoons of ancient form, hooks of the same sorts that we know 
from Ruskenesset . 3 Elements of the Norwegian stone age were 
thus present among the Lapps by the Arctic Ocean, surviving 
even into historical times, while other features of this find show 
contact with the Norse iron culture of the migration period (the 
fifth and sixth centuries a.d.) and with the later east-European 
iron culture. But even among the Norse population hunting 
and fishing were often carried on with the primitive methods 

^ This aspect of stone-age life in Norway is even better illustrated by a recent 
excavation described by Jobs Boe, ‘Boplassen 1 Skipshelleren’, Bergens 
Museums Sknfter, no. 17 (Bergen, 1934). 

^ Georg F L. Sarauw, ‘Le Feu et son emploi dans le Nord de TEurope aux 
temps prehistonques et protohistonques Annales du XXe Congres arcMo- 
logique et histoYique de Belgique (Gand, 1907), tome i, p. 196; Shetelig, 'Pierres 
k feu neolithiques de la Norvdge*, Bergens Museums Arhok, 106, no 9>* Frodm 
(Fornvannen, 1910), p. 59, Fig. 55. 

^ O. Solberg, ‘ Eisenzeitfunde aus Ostfinmarken’, Videnskaps-Selskafets 
Skrzfter, 11, Hist.-filos. klasse, 1909, no 7; id., 'Em neuer eisenzeitlicher Fund 
aus Ostfinmarken ’, PraJnstonsche Zeitschnp, hi, 1911. 
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and implements of antiqmty, right down to the most recent 
times;' there is an account from Rogaland in the eighteenth 
century of a barbarous method of securing sea-birds which may 
well have originated in the stone age.^ In Skogsvag quite near 
Bergen, whales were shot with bow and arrow only a generation 
ago,^ and there are accounts from More of a most primitive 
form of seal-hunting, practised within memory of persons now 
living: the seal was chased towards land by throwing stones and 
clubbed on the shore. Interesting accounts of seal-hunting have 
also been collected in Gotland, + where the seal was caught in a 
drag-net and then clubbed. These are only a few scattered 
examples. Such old forms of hunting are usually dependent 
upon local conditions ; but for precisely that reason they may 
also rest upon traditions of high antiquity. There is another 
practice too, which, though insignificant in itself, gives us a 
further glimpse of the tenacious survival of small devices that 
are useful in daily life : the neohthic hunters of Ruskenesset used 
to cover the coals of the fire with green bracken, so that the 
fire should not die out completely, and the same is still done 
to-day by the men who pass their lives in the great forests of 
Norway. 

It is natural that the life of the people in these northern lands 
should take its character from the natural conditions, which 
have remained unchanged in many respects throughout the ages. 
The caves along the coast were inhabited by hunters and fishers 
from the stone age right down to historic times. In the moun- 
tain country of the Hardanger highlands hunters made the 
reindeer their quarry, and in the ancient dwelling-sites there we 
find arrowheads of slate, flint scrapers, iron arrowheads from 
Viking times, and also pieces belonging to much later times. 
The means of subsistence remained unchanged, because it was 
dependent on unchanging natural conditions. In this connexion 
the question has recently been raised as to whether the northern 


1926), p 39 f , Instituttet for 


^ Shetelig, Prihistoire de la Novv^ge (Oslo, 

Sammenlignende Kulturforsknmg, Sene A, v. 

„ we cut at the root so that they could not fly, 

P “ This IS related 

by Amtmann De Fine m 1745, and is cited here from A W Brogger. 

p. j Jg ‘Hvalfangst med hue og pil’, Naturen (Bergen, 1899), 

+ Nils Lithberg, Gotlands StenAldey (Stockholm, 1914), p 118 i. 
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Scandinavian stone age with the forms of its material culture 
persisted for any length of time after the superior stone-age 
civilization in Denmark, western Europe, and elsewhere had 
come to an end. We shall return to this question when con- 
sidering problems concerning the bronze age in the north of 
Scandinavia and in Finland, but we may say here and now that 
the forms of the Arctic stone age are for the most part limited 
in time to a period which must be contemporary with the 
megalithic age. The influences from both the megalithic culture 
and the battle-axe culture which can be seen so clearly in the 
stone work and pottery of the north-Scandmavian stone age 
must obviously have been exerted when these cultures were in 
full vigour, that is, during the flowering of neolithic culture in 
the south of Scandinavia. This conclusion is supported by 
geological researches. For example, in Uppland along the coast 
of the Baltic the shore-line of kitchen-midden times now lies 
about 64 metres above the present level of the sea ; the dwelling- 
sites of the later stone age at Aloppe lie on an old shore-line 
from 30 to 40 metres above the sea, while the finds of the 
bronze age give evidence of a continued and later elevation of 
the land. 

In Finland closely corresponding conditions have been ob- 
served.^ The latest of the stone-age dwelling-sites lie in large 
numbers on former shore-lines, for the most part about 40 metres 
above the present level of the sea, and they must be contem- 
porary with the stone cists of the megalithic culture. In the 
stretch of land which lies below this line practically no stone-age 
finds occur ; a few rough perforated axes are known, a certain 
number of rude adzes and arrowheads of quartzite. On the 
whole, the richly diversified body of stone articles and the 
pottery which distinguish the stone-age culture in Finland is 
never found at a lower level ; there are now extensive districts 
without a single find from the stone age. But it is precisely in 
such districts that the great majority of the bronze-age graves 
occur, both along the Gulf of Finland and the Gulf of Bothnia, 
nearer the coast than any dwelling-station of the stone age. 
One receives an impression of a somewhat abrupt ending of the 
neolithic culture with its many-sided and experienced technique 

^ Aame Europaeus, ‘ Stenlilderskerainik fr^n kustboplatser i Einland', 
Finske Fornmtnnesforemngens Tidskrtft, xxxvi (Helsingfors, 1927), p 77. 
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in the choice and treatment of stone, and its characteristic 
ceramic art. 

In Norway, too, development has proceeded in a way which is 
essentially the same. What we have called the Arctic stone age 
is a culture which during a definite period is in contact with the 
megalithic and battle-axe cultures, and this stone age is suc- 
ceeded during the bronze age by other forms of material civiliza- 
tion. As we shall see later, Norway, like Finland, and to some 
extent Sweden, has a very poor bronze age, and it is an age 
of which there is in many particulars very little evidence in the 
north of Scandinavia. Nevertheless we will continue to apply 
the term ‘ bronze age ’ from the time when the types and monu- 
ments of the new period appear within the domain of the Arctic 
stone age. In recent years a very lively discussion of this ques- 
tion has arisen in Scandinavian archaeological literature but 
the dispute has in fact been more concerned with the name 
than with the reality. No archaeologist has ever denied that 
materials such as stone, bone, horn, and wood were still used 
during the bronze age, as they have been used at all times 
since then. There are certain forms in stone which we know 
positively belong to the bronze age : late flint daggers which 
sometimes imitate the form of bronze daggers, battle-axes of por- 
phyry, arrowheads of flint and quartzite, heavy simple working 
axes with a hole for the haft. But we know just as certainly 
that the corpus of articles as a whole which have been found on 
stone-age dwelling-sites belong to the neolithic period, that 
these forms are in fact older than the period which we designate 
the bronze age. This holds good of all the phenomena which have 
been described here in the account of the Scandinavian stone 
age. 

It was a discovery of fundamental importance to archaeo- 
logical research when Scandinavian archaeologists first worked 
out the classic system which distinguishes the phases of cultural 
history of ancient northern Europe. There may, of course, be 
ground for dispute as to what is the best choice of names ; but 
the names stone age , bronze age ’, and ‘ iron age ’ give expres- 
sion in the most pregnant form to the great steps of cultural 
progress in the ancient world, and the archaeologists themselves 


' See p. 141, footnote. 
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have always been the first to insist on a correct understanding 
of them. Bronze was still used after iron was discovered, just 
as stone was still used in the bronze age. We now speak 
also of a bone age, because there was a time when bone was 
the principal material used, and flint had only a secondary 
part in the material culture. This conception of a bone age 
should surely not be confused by bone being also used for 
arrowheads in the late iron age. We have ventured to make 
these general comments in order that it may be clear that in 
this account we use the name 'stone age' of the oldest times 
when the use of metals was unknown, or, in the later stone age, 
copper and bronze were so rarely obtainable that they could 
have no importance in the material culture worthy of mention. 

We have finally to notice a most essential feature which 
distinguishes the Arctic stone age from the following period 
which we call the bronze age. The stone-age people of northern 
Scandinavia did not know the monumental forms of graves, the 
barrows and cairns which are so richly represented in the bronze 
age, and in general they did not know any sort of careful con- 
struction and furnishing of graves. Consequently the graves of 
the stone age can seldom be found ; they were so simple that as 
a rule they have disappeared in the earth without leaving a 
trace. The most frequent vestiges of burial are found in the 
refuse deposits on the dwelling-sites, where scattered human 
bones are very commonly found and they must come from 
graves that have been disturbed. These graves in the dwelling- 
sites have already been described in the account of the Danish 
kitchen middens, and they still appear during the whole of the 
stone age in the north of Scandinavia. 

As examples of undisturbed graves in a dwelling-site of the 
last phase of the stone age, those at Ruskenesset near Bergen 
may be mentioned. There three old persons were buried on the 
northern edge of the dwelling-sites, and in the grave a small, 
simple dagger of flint was found which belonged to one of the 
skeletons. In the layer of refuse on the dwelling-place was also 
found the grave of a child and fragmentary remains of the 
skeleton of a child five or six years old, which lay undisturbed 
and without doubt had been buried there when the place was 
inhabited in the stone age. Another example, which has been 
exhaustively studied, is a find in a stone-age dwelling-site at 
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Visby in Gotland. In the illustration, Fig. 4. the layer of stone- 
age refuse is shown in black, and we see three graves within 
a small space. On the left we have a skeleton lying with the 
head to the north-east; around the hips a large number of 
pierced seal-teeth were found. To the right in the illustration 
were two skeletons which lay side by side close together, the 
heads turned to the north ; one of them was a very young man 
who had also worn pierced seal-teeth on his belt, and the other 
was an older man who had with him a stone axe pierced with a 
hole for the haft.^ This form of burial in the dwelling-site itself, 
the simplest form possible, was clearly very general. 

But we have also evidences which indicate that at the same 
time simple burials were made in the ground outside the 
dwelling-site. I am referring now to a find from the south-west 
coast of Norway.^ The grave was made on the south side of a 
great stone standing fast in the ground ; the grave had a basic 
layer of fine, light-grey sand which had possibly been burnt, and 
on it was a layer of partly burnt stone. In this grave there lay 
close together a little axe of trap, three small flint axes, and a 
spoon-shaped flint scraper ; in the earth around these articles 
were small fragments of burned wood and possibly some slight 
remnants of bone. The skeleton had practically disappeared, as 
it always did in Norway when the body lay in the earth unpro- 
tected. A series of other finds, though less completely under- 
stood, give indication that certain definite forms had been 
established in graves. It appears that the graves often lay 
near a great stone that was fast in the ground, or near a cliff, 
and also that there was sometimes a simple frame of stone 
placed around the grave, or else it was covered with a layer 
of stone or a small cairn, and lastly, that a fire was often lit in 
or beside the grave. ’ 

It is quite possible that graves of this kind are primarily due 
to impulses from the battle-axe culture, where we have seen 
that the leading type was the single grave, often surrounded by 
a frame of stones or a heap of stones, and covered by a low 

^ O. V W^ennersten, Boplats frdn Stcndldevvi i Visby (Fornvannen, Stock- 
holm, 1909), p. 198. 

^ Helge Gjessmg, ‘En Stenaldersgrav paa Gaarden Vestre Hauge, Vanse', 
Oldhden, ix (Oslo, 1922), p 107 

3 Helge Gjessmg, Rogalands Stenalder (Stavanger, 1920), p 76; Shetelig, 
Primitive Tider i Norge (Bergen, 1922), p. 334. 




Fig. 4. Diagram of burials in a stone-age dwelling-station at Visby, Gotland. After O. V. W ennersien. 
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grave-mound. In the primitive stone age of Norway, then, we 
may establish contact at this point with the higher civilization 
which came in from the south, while no corresponding burial 
custom has yet been discovered in the Arctic civilization of 
Sweden or Finland. In Finland as a whole graves from the 
stone age are practically unknown. 

From the nature of the graves it is evident that we can learn 
very little from skeletons of the dwelling-site culture in Scandi- 
navia and Finland, and we have therefore no chance of identify- 
ing anthropologically the race to which this culture belonged. 
The question of race in the Arctic stone age is one of the most 
obscure problems in Scandinavian archaeology, but it is also 
one that has been especially attractive to popular interest. We 
cannot traverse here all the differing theories that have been 
advanced on purely theoretical bases ; none of them actually 
arrive at any convincing conclusion. It must suffice to mention 
a few of the most weighty opinions. The conditions are least 
complicated in Finland, since only two cultural elements are 
encountered there, the battle-axe culture which represents an 
immigration from the south, and on the other side a dwelling- 
site culture which has its roots in the country itself as far back 
as habitation can be traced, and in its development stands in 
closest relation to the east-European stone age. It is now the 
unanimous opinion among Finnish archaeologists that this 
dwelling-site culture was the possession of the earliest Finno- 
Ugrian people, the race which constitutes the principal element 
of the present population of Finland.^ 

On the Scandinavian peninsula a corresponding dual origin 
of the population has long been an accepted hypothesis. Usually 
an original people of short-skuUed type has been assumed as 
surviving from the kitchen-midden period, as well as a later 
immigration of megalithic people, who have been taken to be 
the originals of the long-skulled people which we know as the 
principal type in the later Norwegian and Swedish populations.^ 
The latter race was also taken to be the ancestral type of the 

^ Aarne Europaeus, ‘Finland: Stemzeit’ in Ebert’s Reallexihon der Vorge- 
schichte, iii. 331. 

^ O. Montelius, ‘tJber die Einwanderung nnserer Vorfabren in den Norden’, 
Aychiv fur Anthropologie, xvii. 15 1 ; Andr. M. Hansen, Landndm i Norge 
(Kristiania, 1904) ; Carl M. Furst, ‘ Zur Kraniologie der schwedischen Steinzeit 
Kgh Svenska Vetenskaps-Ahadermens Handhngar, vol. xlix, no. 2, 1912 
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Germans in the north. Later the theory was also produced that 
a third race appears in the Arctic stone age of the north, which 
may have come in from Finland to the eastern Swedish pro- 
vinces, Jamtland and Angermanland, and from there to the 
north of Norway.^ 

The first comprehensive treatment of the whole problem of 
the races in the north we owe to the distinguished German 
archaeologist Kossinna.^ In his brilliant and clear manner of 
reasoning he has traced lines from the palaeolithic culture to the 
‘ bone age ' in the north and around the Baltic, and he believes 
also that this culture is directly continued in the kitchen mid- 
dens, the N 0 stvet culture, and the culture of the Scandinavian 
dwelling-sites in the later stone age. To the whole of this series 
he assigns an original population of short-skulled type, which 
he believes to be the stock of the Ugro-Finnish peoples. This 
stock spread out to the east, to Finland and the Baltic provinces, 
partly, perhaps, under pressure from a new people who invaded 
the north, a people which might reasonably enough be identi- 
fied with the long-skulled neolithic type, the parent stock of 
the 'Indo-Germans'. 

These theories illustrate clearly enough how easy it is to build 
up hypotheses about the races of the stone age without any 
confirmatory anthropological material. For on the anthropo- 
logical side it is held that the few fragments of bones which 
are preserved from the Maglemose period in Denmark show a 
close correspondence with the race from Cro-Magnon, and 
therefore belong to a long-skulled type,^ and this discovery has 
led to a complete reformation of the earlier theories. The long- 
skulled Germanic type is now to be regarded as the oldest, and 
the brachycephalic elements are said to have come in later 
with the megalithic culture and the battle-axe people."^ This is 

^ A. W Br0gger, Den arkhske Stenalder i Norge (Knstiania, 1909). 

^ Gustaf Kossinna, ‘ Der XJrsprung der Urfinnen und Urmdogermanen, und 
ihre Ausbreitung nach dem Osten’, Mannus-Bibhothek, 1, 1909, 

^ H A. Nielsen, 'Fund i Svserdborg og Mullerup Moser af Skeletdele af 
Mennesker fra den aeldste Stenalder’, / nord Oldk. (K0benhavn, 1921), 
p 205 f. 

O. Montelius, 'De mandelformiga Flintverktygens Alder’, Antikv. Tid- 
sknft fdr Sverige, xx (Stockholm, 1919), no. 6; id , ‘Paleolithic Implements’, 
The Antiquaries Journal, i (London, 1921) ; Sune Lindqvist, Nordens Ben&lder 
och en Teori om dess Stenalder sraser (Rig, Stockholm, 1918), p. 65. The latest 
orientation in this problem is given by Gunnar Ekholm, De arkeologisk- 
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a theory which has been worked out with considerable force of 
logic, but its whole basis is unsound, in that the classification 
of the bones from Svaerdborg is not certain. We have already 
mentioned (p. 48) that their classification is highly contro- 
versial. 

The various theories are, and will be, weakly grounded as long 
as we have no usable skeletons of stone-age people in northern 
Scandinavia. The theories suffer little from this weakness, it is 
true, since they all start from the modern population of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, and from this try to reconstruct the anthro- 
pology of the stone age. It should be observed especially that 
the racial problem in the later stone age admits of being summed 
up in a single formula just as little as at the present day. Where 
we have available material, as in the megahthic graves in 
Denmark, this material presents a very complex picture. Acces- 
sions of new population were probably continual. Cultural 
impulses and trading connexions result in intercourse between 
individuals of different peoples ; in the mixture of races in the 
stone age we have not only actual immigration to take account 
of, but also infiltration of separate individuals or of small 
groups, in addition to the slave trade which flourished every- 
where in ancient times, and perhaps most ijnportant of all in 
this connexion, the rape and purchase of women. These are all 
factors which affect anthropological conditions very slowly, but 
they have been in operation through long ages, and they are 
strong enough to produce definite variations in the character of 
the whole population. It may be added here that we should be 
very cautious about using the anthropological conditions of the 
present day as a gauge of the races of Scandinavia in the 
stone age. 

There is no doubt that the discussion about the races of 
the north has suffered from being constantly involved in the 
problem of the original home of the Germanic people. We 
do not actually know whether the later Germanic speech was 
at aU periods proper to one particular race, and we have no 
right to transfer our conceptions of historic nations to the 

etnologiska Problemen i Ostersjdomrddet (Ymer, 1923), p 51 , id , OstbalHska 
Nationahietsfdrhdllandena t forhtstonsk tid (Rig, Stockholm, 1925) ; A. M 
Tallgren, De forhistonska N aUonalitetsforhdllandene % Nordosira Eziropa (Rig, 
Stockholm, 1923), p. 127. 
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distant and primitive time which we are considering here. 
We shall therefore not touch upon the many hypotheses con- 
cerning the original home of the Germans which have been 
advanced in recent years. ^ We shall not go farther than to 
say that our principal groups in the Norse stone age in all 
probability represent different peoples of more or less different 
character ; there are the older forms of culture, belonging to the 
Maglemose people and the kitchen-midden people, the N0stvet 
culture in Norway, the Suomusjarvi culture in Finland, with 
the accompanying dwelling-site culture of the Arctic stone age 
extending over the whole of northern Scandinavia ; and sharply 
distinguished from these primitive hunting peoples are the 
already more civilized peoples whom we know from the mega- 
lithic graves and the battle-axe culture. We have to reckon 
with the certainty that all these elements enter into the forma- 
tion of the later Scandinavian people, both in the Germanic 
North and in Ugrian Finland; but just as certainly, too, later 
times brought accessions of new racial stocks. A very mixed 
origin is common to all modern nations in Europe. 

^ Gustaf Kossinna, Die deuische Vorgeschichte, eine hervorragend nationale 
Wtssenschaft (Wurzburg, 1915) The author has developed with great ability 
a theory that the original home of the Germans was in the north, from where 
successive migrations subsequently spread out over large areas of Europe. 
The same theory has been advanced by Nils Aberg in Das mrdische KuUuy- 
gebiet in Mitteleuropa wdhrend der jungeren Steinzeit (Uppsala, 1918), an. 
elaborate presentation with a comprehensive survey of the whole archaeo- 
logical material We have already mentioned (p 72) an opposite view sug- 
gested as a possibility by Sophus Muller in 1913 and later approved by good 
authorities like C A Nordman and O. Rydbeck, which was that the north was 
Germanized by the invasion of the battle-axe people The reasoning resembles 
the chain of ideas which was passing about the same time in the mind of 
Sigmund Feist' see his Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Germanen 
(Berlin, 1913), p. 480 f Feist believes that the peculiar developments of 
Germanic speech are to be explained by a prehistoric Germamzing of the 
northern people who had originally spoken a different language He thinks 
this Germanizing of the north was very probably connected with the great 
expansion of the Celts in the last millennium before Christ This theory is one 
of the most attractive that has been produced It must be observed, however, 
that Feist speaks of the older Scandinavian people as an unmixed ancient 
people ; as we have seen, neolithic Scandinavia already exhibits an advanced 
blending of peoples 
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THE ART OF THE ARCTIC STONE AGE 

O NE of the most distinctive elements of the north-Scandi- 
navian stone age is its naturalistic art, which is wholly 
foreign to the megalithic and battle-axe cultures. It is an art 
almost exclusively devoted to the representation of animals, 
whether in carvings on a large scale in solid rock, as in coloured 
figures on sheer cliffs, or in smaller sizes, as in images and draw- 
ings on various articles of bone, wood, and stone. This art is 
nearly related in kind to that which flourished among the people 
of the ice age in western Europe, and parallels are known among 
many primitive peoples in later times and in various parts of 
the world. It is the art of the hunting peoples, and it belongs 
to a definite stage in human development, to certain definite 
conditions of life and natural surroundings. There is no pro- 
ductive soil for this art among peoples who live by grazing and 
tilling the earth, and it is therefore not found among the 
neolithic people, though they possessed a higher culture ; but 
it is revealed in unusual richness within the region of the Arctic 
stone age in Norway and Sweden. This art of the Scandinavian 
stone age provides an excellent gauge of the culture of the 
northern hunting people. 

Not many of such works of art are at present known to exist ; 
in Norway twenty-three rock-carvings [gravures sur roches) and 
eight rock-paintings have so far been found ; in Sweden three 
carvings and three paintings; in Finland two paintings. But 
new examples are continually being found, ^ and we are clearly 
only at the beginning of a comprehensive survey of these monu- 
ments. It is not easy to find these stone-age carvings, which 
very often lie in out-of-the-way isolated places far from roads 
and habitation ; and they are not easy to recognize. We can 
say with confidence that the few which we now know are only 
a small proportion of those which have survived from the stone 
age in Scandinavia. 

^ Our present knowledge of these monuments is excellently summarized by 
Jobs. Boe, Stenalderens naturalistiske kunst, Nordisk Kultur, xxvii (Stock- 
holm, 1931), and by A. W. Brogger, Die arktischen Felsenzeichnungen und 
Malereien in Norwegen, (I.P E.K., 1931). Both with bibliography. 
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The carvings are found on flat cliff-faces, usually rather steep 
or quite vertical, and for the most part they consist of animal 
figures drawn in outline with incised lines. The lines are now 
shallow and have a rounded cross-section, and must have been 
produced by chipping with a sharp stone, the process known 
as 'pecking' {piquetage)y which was also used in the production 
of stone-age implements. Occasionally the lines have been 
ground into the surface. Only once has a carving been found 
which had clearly been cut in the cliff with a sharp implement, 
namely, the carving at Hell ; but there the cliff is of rather soft 
clay slate. The paintings are laid on the cliff in red or reddish 
colour, and they are always depicted in mere outline, like the 
carvings. In one instance a trace of colouring has been found 
in the lines of a carving, and it is possible that many of the carv- 
ings were originally thrown into relief by means of colour. 

The animals which are depicted in these carvings belong as 
a rule to the hart kind, namely, the hart itself, the elk, and the 
reindeer; other subjects are sea-birds with long necks, fish 
(halibut, whale), and bears. Sometimes the animals are repre- 
sented in full natural size, or even larger ; but many are smaller, 
and we often find carvings of comparatively small figures. The 
quality of the pictures also varies ; the best show a lively appreci- 
ation of form, a direct and striking naturalism which could not 
be conceived more perfect, as long as technique is limited 
to the barest outlines ; others again, especially where the figures 
are small, are stiff and formal, without any trace of lively 
observation. Here we have obviously to distinguish different 
groups of stone-age carvings. 

As has often been noticed, the best of the stone-age pictures 
in Scandinavia are those which resemble most closely the 
naturalistic art of the ice age, both in a general way in their 
developed, yet primitive, naturalism, and in definite details.^ 
The classic example of such large animal pictures is provided by 
the well-known carving by the stream B0la near Trondhjems- 
fjord. The stream falls into Snasen Lake through continuous 
rapids and cataracts, and among these in one place are three 
small foaming fosses tumbling over a mountain ledge 3 metres 
high. The side of the ledge is nearly vertical, and on it can be 

^ This relation lias been strongly emphasized by Dr G. Hallstrbm, the best 
authority on the Scandinavian carvings 
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seen from some distance away an image of a reindeer standing 
in an exquisite natural setting. The rock is a micaceous schist 
with a smooth even surface ; this is eminently suitable for carv- 
ing, but there is only the one figure to be found here, a bull 
reindeer depicted in natural size, i-8o metres long and 1-36 
metres high at the hindquarters. The lines are strongly drawn, 
about 2 cm. wide and about i cm. deep where they are least 
corroded. The reindeer is represented in a natural horizontal 
position, as if it were going down along the ledge. The back 
part is covered by the f oss during most of the year. 

Less striking, but also a remarkable piece of naturalistic art, 
is the carving at Hell in Stj0rdalen. About 30 metres above the 
sea there is a sheer cliff which bears life-size representations of 
two full-grown reindeer. They stand one close behind the other, 
the one in front a little lower, as if it were on its way down the 
mountain-side. The position of the head in relation to the neck 
is very characteristic. But the lines here are cut on a slaty 
rock with a rather uneven surface, so that it would not be easy 
to make the drawing as free and graceful as we see it in the 
carving at B0la. As far as possible the artist at Hell has followed 
the strata of the slate and has adopted the natural rifts in the 
face of the mountain as elements in his work of art. A little 
lower on the side of the mountain two smaller animals are to be 
seen, also very clearly and skilfully portrayed. In all the 
animals of this group of carvings we encounter a feature of great 
interest, a system of triangles which are cut within the animal 
figure. There is no ground for supposing that this was intended 
to represent harness, and it is therefore no proof that reindeer 
were tamed in Norway in the stone age. They are conven- 
tional groups of lines placed within the figure: such patterns 
are known also from French palaeolithic drawings, which 
reproduce remarkably closely, sometimes, motives in the 
carving at Hell — for example, in the figure of a horse in the 
cave Les Combarelles, and in an ibex at La Mouthe.^ Even 
apart from the animal figures geometrical designs are found at 
Hell, sometimes unintelligibly chaotic lines, but also clear and 

^ Capital! and Breuil, Xa Grotte des Combarelles’, Revue de VJ&cole d'Anthvo- 
pologie de Paris, 1902, 1, Supplement; id, ‘Les Figures peintes ^ I’epoque 
paieolithique sur le parois de la grotte de Font-de-Gaume ’ (Dordogne), ibid., 
1902, vii. 
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ornamental patterns, in particular a series of narrow rhomboid 
lozenges filled with close lines (see Fig. 5). 



Fig. 5. Geometric pattern from rock-carving at Skjomen. 

After Gutorm Gjessing, 

Passing from Trondhjemsfjord up Stj0rdal where the railway 
now runs, we come to the nearest rock-carving on the Swedish 
side of the boundary, near Landsverk in Jamtland. The carving 
is found on a headland on the north-western side of Ann Lake ; 
two animals are depicted, one following the other, quite close 
to the shore, as if they were moving along the water's edge. 
The beast in front is an elk, admirably drawn and true to life, 
in about natural size or a little smaller; it is 1*65 metres long. 
The beast behind must be a bear, though the similarity is not im- 
mediately striking, whereas the elk is excellently characterized.^ 

In the same group as these carvings should be mentioned a 
painting of an elk near Forberg in List a, on the south-west 
coast of Norway. It is a cow elk of about natural size, 2*20 

^ Dr Hallstrom states that he once showed a picture of the whole of these 
carvings to a Lapp, who identified the animals without hesitation as an elk and 
a bear. Is it conceivable that the bear is consciously caricatured ? See Hall- 
strom, Fornvannen, 1907, p. 186 
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metres long and 1-5 metres high, painted with reddish pigment 
on a slightly overhanging cliff about 13 metres high, rising 
straight up out of the sea. The mountain hangs over above, 
so that the painting is sheltered from rain; it is this same 
fortunate circumstance that has preserved the few other stone- 
age paintings known in Scandinavia, though there must have 
been many others which stood unprotected from the northern 
climate and have long since disappeared without leaving a 
trace. The elk at Forberg is not among the best of the stone- 
age pictures, but it is nevertheless executed on the whole with 
skill and confidence. But at the hump on the shoulders — so 
characteristic of the elk — the artist apparently made a mistake : 
it can be seen that this detail was first drawn a little too far 
forward, and was afterwards corrected by drawing the line 
farther back with greater emphasis. A similar revision of un- 
finished work can often be seen in the art of the ice age in 
western Europe. The foreland at Forberg is an isolated, deserted 
place even to-day, as it has been for thousands of years. There 
is no soil for any sort of agriculture in this district ; at best, a 
little hunting and fishing can be carried on from time to time. 
It is not strange that this painting was only discovered a few 
years ago. 

A carving which, unlike this one, has long been known and is 
one of the most famous, is the one in Bardal near the village of 
Stenkjser on Trondhjemsfjord. On a sloping surface of bare 
rock, close to the buildings of a farm, stands a group of large 
elks. Unfortunately they are much worn, and perhaps they 
had also not been completed; at any rate there are various 
figures drawn in a sketchy fashion over and inside one another, 
in a manner frequently found in palaeolithic art too. The out- 
lines are also confused by large and numerous carvings from the 
bronze age which were later cut over the whole mountain-side. 
Yet in spite of all this these pictures of elks are among the best 
that are known from the stone age: we perceive an exquisite 
feeling for nature in every line. At the bottom of the slope, 
which is inclined at an angle of thirty degrees, a pair of long- 
necked sea-birds were later discovered, drawn as if they were 
floating on a surface of water at the foot of the rock. They, too, 
are clearly to be counted among stone-age carvings, and at the 
time when they were engraved the water probably reached right 
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up to where the birds are swimming. The same kind of sea- 
birds were also carved on a steep cliff not far from Bardal, at 
Hammer in the Beitstad district. 

We now pass on to the most northerly memorials of stone-age 
art at present known in Europe.^ As we turn up from the south 
we first meet with an extensive group of carvings on the island 
of Am0y in Mel0y parish. The island is wild and desolate, with 
high peaks, sheer precipices, and chasms. It is significant that 
the rock-carvings were discovered by a party that had gone out 
to look for eagles' nests. The approach to the carvings is rendered 
difficult by bogs and rocky screes. Immediately beside the 
headland Klubba the carvings can be seen stretched out on a 
smooth sloping cliff to an extent of some 100 metres. At least 
twenty figures can be made out, reindeer and elk and a single 
whale. They are life-size and are drawn with great skill. 

Three Norwegian miles north of the Arctic circle stands 
another very important group of carvings at Fykanvatn, in- 
land from the head of Glomfjord and north of the great glacier 
Svartis. Fykanvatn is a lake which has an outlet through sheer 
waterfalls with a drop of 89 metres down into the fjord. A 
difficult, little-used path climbs up to the lake, but people 
rarely come here, as the inner part of Glomfjord possesses only 
a few scattered farms; and the impression of wild nature is 
therefore all the stronger in this lonely mountain world. On the 
left of the foss, as one leaves Fykanvatn, and behind it are large 
areas where the granite rock lies bare and open to the light. This 
is where the carvings are found, twenty-four figures in all, and 
all in natural or larger than natural size, all moreover among 
the best of the stone-age representations of animals; some, 
indeed, are of quite extraordinary artistic merit (Fig. 6). They 
are well characterized, so that there is no difficulty in identifying 
the kinds of animals represented. The reindeer completely 
dominate the group, and among them is found the largest of all 
the figures, a great reindeer nearly 4 metres long. There is also 
a reindeer calf which is among the most exquisite and most 
sympathetic pictures of animals that are known in the whole 

^ A complete survey of the carvings of northern Norway is provided by 
Gutorm Gjessmg, Arktiske helleristmngar % Nord-Norge, Instituttet for Sam- 
menhgnende Kulturforsknmg, Serie B, xxi (Oslo, 1932) and ibid xxx (1936) ; 
with a summary in German. 
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range of primitive naturalistic art. Only one figure can be 
certainly identified as an elk ; but we also find here a rarity, a 
representation of a bear, and, lastly, a large fish, almost 2 
metres long ; it is evidently a halibut. This last has a counter- 
part in the carving on Am0y near Stavanger. 

Just as remarkable as the pictures themselves is the technique 
of the carving at Am0y and Fykanvatn. The rock is granite, 
with a smooth, worn, and even surface ; on this the lines are not 
hewn, but are ground into the stone, and they now appear as 
white streaks from i to 2 cm. wide in the same plane as the 
surrounding surface, or in some parts even a little raised, as the 
grinding has protected them from decomposition. It is certain 
enough that these carvings are genuine products of the stone 
age. The same technique is shown in two other carvings farther 
north, the reindeer by the Sag river in Sagfjord and the carvings 
on Leiknes in Tysfjord. The carving near the Sag is a very fine 
one: two reindeer of natural size, attractively drawn, both at 
the same height, one following the other. They stand on a 
steep chff, directly above the river, so that it is difficult to get 
a near view of them. These carvings, too, are set in magnificent 
natural surroundings, with a splendid vista of snow-capped 
mountains stretching away to the Swedish boundary. Stone- 
age carvings can be traced still farther north, to Sletfjord in 
Ofoten, to Leiknes in Tysfjord, and to Balsfjord. But we will 
not enter into any further detailed description of the northern 
carvings ; it will suffice only to mention that on Leiknes traces 
of red colouring can be seen in the lines ground into the 
rock to form the figures, and it is possible that this com- 
bination of painting with carving once existed in others of the 
pictures also. 

Lastly is to be added a recently discovered rich and inter- 
esting set of carvings at Skjomen in Ofoten. Skjomen is a 
narrow httle fjord between high, steep mountains, and it is on 
these that the carvings are seen, on a smooth mountain-cliff 
below the farm Forselv. Here can be made out a whole series 
of reindeer excellently portrayed, a whale, fish, and spaces filled 
with geometrical patterns of rhomboid figures (Fig. 5), and 
also new story-telling motives which have not hitherto been 
found in Arctic carving. There are two boats, fishing-lines, and 
even a fish biting on the line, and one of the reindeer has a fish 
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in its mouth. We shall return to this stylistic feature in con- 
nexion with certain of the carvings in Trondhjemsfjord.^ 

Now we turn back southwards to a smaller group of similar 
carvings in the east of Norway.^ Pictures such as those found 
here had long been known in the northern part of the peninsula ; 
it came as a great surprise when a new set of carvings was 
discovered at Ekeberg right in the city of Oslo. The group 
includes six or seven animals, probably elks, though possibly 
harts, all rather indistinct, and several visible only in the 
brightest sunlight. Then there is the elk at Askollen in Eiker, 
near the city of Drammen, a carving which had been known 
about i860 and then was forgotten again ; and, in 1930, a new 
carving discovered in the garden of a suburban cottage in 
Drammen, including extensive groups of elks, harts, whales, 
fish, and one bird of exquisite design (PI. ii).^ At Gjeithus 
in Modum is found a group of two elks which seem to be repre- 
sented in the act of copulation, and near them a single figure of 
an elk. The east Norwegian carvings are not to be ranked as high 
artistically as the carvings of the north which have just been 
reviewed ; a quality has been lost, and something elusive, but 
immediately striking, is lacking in the naturalistic conception 
of the animal, as if the whole scale of the art had been reduced. 
The elk on Askollen is about natural size, well characterized 
as an elk, but as a drawing it is unsuccessful. On Ekeberg and 
Gjeithus the animals are small, less than half natural size, and 
they also are well characterized. In the carving on Gjeithus 
a new feature appears: inside the figures of the animals lines 
are drawn which must presumably denote the inner organs of 
the beasts. In this carving we also observe that each of the elks 
has two ears, two front legs and two hind legs, while the rein- 
deer at Bpla and elsewhere, like all the best stone-age repre- 
sentations, show a conventional profile with two legs and one 
horn. Here, then, a more definite care appears in the drawing, 
an effort to make ever3d:hing distinct and clear, even details 
which cannot be seen when the beast is alive. This is the first 

‘ G. Gjessing, ‘The Skjomen Carving’, Acta Archaeologica, n (Kobenhavn, 
1931), p. 278. 

* Eivind S Engelstad, 0 stnorske ristmnger og malerier av den arkHske gruppe, 
Instituttet for Sammenhgnende Kulturforskning, Sene B, xxvi (Oslo, 1934) 

’ E. S. Engelstad, 'Den nye arktiske helleristning i Drammen’, Vniversttets 
Oldsaksamhngs Arbok, iv, 1930 (Oslo, 1932). 



PLATE 11 



a. Rock carving, Drammen. After Engelstad 



h. Human figures in the rock -painting at Ovnen, Nissedal. After 

Engelstad 
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step from the purely primitive, naturalistic art, the first stage 
at which reasoning can be observed. But relationship with the 
carvings already mentioned lies in no doubt, even though the 
east-Norwegian carvings seem to be a somewhat later local 
development, in which the drawing begins to lose the original 
power which was the peculiar property of the naturalistic art 
in its best form. Of the same character as these east-Norwegian 
carvings are the elks at Evenhus near Trondhjemsfjord, a big 
elk and a whale at Bogge in Romsdal, and a figure of an animal 
at Vingen in Nordfjord. They are very impressive and well- 
executed pictures, but they cannot be counted among the 
greatest and finest examples of Norwegian stone-age art. 

Finally, we have as the third group a number of carvings with 
animal figures in wholly fixed conventional forms (Fig. 7). In 
carvings of this group there is always a number of animal 
figures close together and they are very small, drawn quite 
without art, life, or anything to give them character, so that it 
may often be difficult to see what sort of animal is intended. 
Human figures also appear, mostly of men, but sometimes a 
man and a woman together. Typical of this conventionalized 
sort are the carvings at Bogge and Vingen,^ the two last men- 
tioned, though there is also a larger figure in each which is more 
naturalistic in style. At Bogge especially one can see a deliberate 
contrast of the two forms of art belonging to different periods, 
and we may assume that the naturalistic pictures are older than 
those which are strongly conventionalized. The carvings them- 
selves unfortunately give no direct evidence of the chrono- 
logical order. ^ The same schematic form is to be seen also in 
the carving at Tennes in Balsfjord in the far north of Troms 
county, and in the two Swedish carvings near Glosa in Jamtland 
and at Namnfors in Angermanland, the latter presenting a rich 
variety of pictures, of elks and other animals, birds, and fish 
which must almost certainly be salmon ; there are also human 
figures, two among them in an erotic scene, and drawings of ships 
of the same sort as in the well-known bronze-age rock-carvings. 

^ Jobs B0e, ‘ Felszeichnungen im westlichen Norwegen’, Bergens Museums 
Skmfter, no. 15 (Bergen, 1932). 

^ The striking difference between the two styles was observed by the 
first who studied these carvings; R. Ziegler, Arkeologtske unders0gelser, 1900, 
Det kgl. Videnskabernes Selskabs Skrifter (Trondhjem, 1900) Cf Hallstrom, 
Fornvdnnen (Stockholm, 1909), p. 137. 
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At Namnfors we thus no longer have stone-age art in its 
pure and original form. The animal forms of the naturalistic 
art meet and mingle with motives of bronze-age forms, motives 
of the two groups occurring side by side in the same carving. 
This is found also in the carvings at Sporanes in Telemark, 
at Skjomen, and at Evenhus, which has been mentioned 
above. The relation of the two styles must be assumed to be 
this : the stone-age art was still living when this northern region 
began to receive impulses from the bronze-age culture. The two 
forms of carving, so profoundly different in nature and origin, 
were able to meet and mingle at the transition between these 
two epochs of early Norwegian culture.^ 

It can be established in various ways that the naturalistic 
rock-carvings date from the stone age, and there is one monu- 
ment in particular which affords decisive evidence, the rock- 
carvings at Bardal which have already been mentioned upon 
a preceding page. On an inclined surface of rock is found a 
group of large elks, two long-necked sea-birds, and rhomboid 
ornamental figures, the whole a very typical example of the 
primitive art of the stone age. But in the same place is found 
also a very extensive and typical rock-carving from the bronze 
age, a carving with numbers of figures which have become 
somewhat worn in the long passage of time, but in their origin 
go back to the latter end of the early bronze age. A large part 
of these carvings still exists with deep and clear lines, and it 
can be clearly seen that they cut across other weaker lines which 
formed the group of large elks mentioned earlier. Thus in this 
instance it is certain that the bronze-age carvings were made 
later, probably a very long time after the others.^ All of the 
later carvings are cut as if the others did not exist ; the elks 

^ A wholly different hypothesis has been put forward by Gunnar Ekholm, 
'De skandmaviska hallristningarna och deres betydelse’, Ymer (Stockholm, 
1916), pp 275ff and especially p 305 Dr Ekholm argues that the north- 
Scandinavian animal pictures were descended from the same origin as the 
bronze-age pictures, and that both groups developed as parallel phenomena 
This theory does not carry conviction, since the two forms are essentially 
different and clearly belong to two widely separated stages of culture ; generally 
speaking, there is nothing in the bronze-age art answering to the vivid natura- 
lism of the northern portrayal of animals. 

^ We are here following Dr. Hallstrom’s account Th. Petersen (in 'Fra 
hvilken tid stammer de naturalistiske helleristmnger ^ ' Naturen, Bergen, 1922) 
comes to the conclusion that there is no great difference in age between the 
animal figures and the bronze-age carvings at Bardal. 
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must have been an ancient forgotten carving which was never 
noticed by the later carvers. The same relation is seen also at 
Am0y near Stavanger : there a big fish is found drawn in outline, 
which must be reckoned among the carvings of the stone age ; 
over this fish two ships are carved which belong to a very large 
rock-carving from the bronze age. 

There is no longer any reason to doubt that the naturalistic 
animal pictures in Norway and Sweden belong essentially to the 
stone age and date from times earlier than the bronze age ; but 
it would be just as important to find out how far back in time 
this stone-age art can be traced. Here the geological relation 
enlightens us in the same way as on the dwelling-sites. There 
are features which point to the carvings having originally been 
cut close to the shore or by the water-line, and when they are 
now found at a certain height above the sea, this height gives 
a geological date. In itself this position is obviously no proof 
that the carvings were not placed a long way from the sea in 
their own period ; but we see that beside lakes and rivers, where 
the natural relation must have remained unchanged in the 
important features, the animals are found, more often than not, 
quite near the water. They are obviously drawn as if they were 
going to the water's edge, as if to drink, for example. We can 
reach the same conclusion indirectly when a group of carved 
figures stands at a constant height above the shore, even though 
there is no apparent reason why the carvings should not have 
been cut at the water's edge ; the lowest points of the old carving 
must then represent the old shore-line. This is true of the 
extensive carvings at Vingen in Nordfjord, and they can be 
dated accordingly from the later stone age. 

The last few years have brought us some vitally important 
contributions towards determining the age of the oldest 
carvings.^ The most valuable of these is the carving by the 
nver Sag which is found in a place now practically inaccessible, 
on a steep mountain-cliff, 48 or 49 metres above the sea. The 
only possible inference here is that this carving was executed 
from a boat at a time when the sea stood correspondingly higher 
than its present level. This gives us a date much farther back 
than the tapes subsidence, certainly as far back as the Magle- 

^ Gutorm Gjessing, Arktishe helleristningey t Nord-Norge (Oslo, 1932), pp. 44 
and 71. 
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mose period or even anterior to that age. It is, moreover, a 
striking fact that all the north-Norwegian carvings which are 
executed by grinding the lines into the rock are at a higher 
elevation than those which are cut in the cliff : they must there- 
fore in all probability be the oldest. But the incised carvings 
also extend up to the coast-line of the tapes subsidence, and 
hence they date as far back as the period of the kitchen middens 
and the N0stvet culture. These indications are sufficient to 
show that the carvings extend over a very long period of time, 
from the bone age to the end of the stone age. 

The only art comparable with the stone-age carvings of 
Scandinavia, considered in all aspects as a primitive naturalistic 
form of art, fully developed in its own kind, is the palaeo- 
lithic art of western Europe — and that only with the best of the 
Scandinavian carvings. This is evident in the pictures as a 
whole, their character and their quality, as it is evident in various 
details which are common to the palaeolithic and the oldest 
Scandinavian art. In groups of several figures it is seldom that 
we can trace any intentional connexion between the individual 
pictures. Yet there must be a connexion in some carvings in 
which two reindeer or two elks are seen with one close behind 
the other ; and in the carving at Gjeithus it is thought that the 
two elks are drawn in the act of copulation ; both of these types 
have their counterpart in palaeolithic art. But usually the 
figures stand without any order or grouping. This is an art 
which never conceives any scenes of actually dramatic content. 
Hunting-scenes, for example, are never found in the stone-age 
carvings, even though the artists must often have been on the 
verge of this conception, since the pictures always represent 
wild animals that were hunted. There is another link with 
palaeolithic art in the geometrical designs which are found 
combined with the pictures of animals. These are zigzag 
motives, patterns of rhomboid lozenges, rows of triangles placed 
side by side, and more irregular combinations of lines which 
may at times be very difficult to distinguish. These patterns 
can hardly be called ornamental ; as a rule they are indistinct, 
disorderly, and lack composition, as do these carvings in general. 
One can almost believe that the geometrical motives are not 
merely conventional, but are in some way connected with 
the representation of the animals. The same is true of the 
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conventional groups of lines set into the animal figures, also 
found in French palaeohthic drawings, sometimes corresponding 
remarkably with certain of the Norwegian carvings. 

It is very tempting to assume that the north-Scandinavian 
rock-carvings are a continuation of the palaeolithic art of 
western Europe: it seems impossible that art so similar both 
in general aspect and in details could be developed indepen- 
dently twice in the stone age of Europe.^ But then an equally 
difficult problem appears, as to how such a relationship is 
to be explained. It is natural to look for connecting links with 
the early stone age of the north in the Maglemose civilization, 
which is a successor to the palaeolithic ; but the difficulty is that 
here we find very few animal pictures. The classic specimen is 
an axe of hartshorn, found in the district around Ystad in 
Skane, an axe which from its type undoubtedly belongs to the 
Maglemose group; it has been mentioned earlier (p. 27). On 
both sides of the axe fine drawings have been scratched, and 
we see two animals of the hart type, a pattern of rhomboid 
checks, and also a number of irregular strokes (p. 28) ; the 
whole composition is a complete link between palaeolithic 
art and the Scandinavian rock-carvings. Of similar significance 
is an oblong pendant of bone found near Stavanger, in Jseren, 
together with a harpoon with large barbs.^ On this ornament is 
scratched a representation of an elk, clear and life-like, but not 
completely finished, just like the figures we know from the 
stone-age carvings. Moreover, we find in the Maglemose civiliza- 
tion a decided fondness for making patterns on bone articles, 
especially angles, zigzag fines, and lozenges, the same geometrical 
motives that we find in the carvings, and are likewise present 
in the French art of the reindeer period ; but, except for the 
two pieces which have just been mentioned, actual drawings are 
not known in this civilization.^ In the oldest Norse stone age 
we find a poverty of such art which is a notable contrast with 

’ This view is supported by A W Brogger, ‘ Elg og ren p 5 . helleristmnger i 
det nordlige Norge’, Naturen, (Bergen, 1906); by G. Hallstrom, Fornvannen, 
(Stockholm, 1908), pp. 77 ff , and Th. Petersen, Naturen, 1922, p 106. See also 
Shetelig, Primitive tider i Norge (Bergen, 1922), pp. 139 

^ Helge Gjessing, ‘Fra Jaederens Stenalder’, Oldtiden, iv (Kristiania, 1914), 
pp 44-6. 

3 Sophus Muller, Oldtidens Kunst i Danmark, Stenalderens Kunst i Danmark 
(Kobenhavn, 1918), pp. 2-3. 
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the profusion of small pictures of animals in the palaeolithic 
civilization, and it is difficult to understand how this art could 
come into flower again without any previous preparation, in the 
Norwegian and Swedish rock-carvings of animals. But the 
possibility is not to be denied. The links now missing may have 
been drawings on more perishable material, pictures of animals 
scratched in the sand along the shore or cut in the turf or in the 
moss of softer ground.^ 

A point which is even more pertinent is that the chief home 
of the Scandinavian bone-age culture, Denmark and northern 
Germany, lacks the natural rocks required for such carvings. 
It must not be forgotten that, even though we lack definite 
material links, the Scandinavian stone-age drawings are based 
upon the same psychological motives as are the drawings of the 
ice age in western Europe. It was an art which had a magical 
or religious significance, not an art for the sake of art. This is 
sufficiently clear when it is observed that the carvings and 
paintings of the reindeer period are often found in dark parts 
of the caves and where they can only be reached with difficulty, 
so that they should not be accessible to all and sundry. Much 
the same attitude is evident when the Australian aborigines 
keep careful watch that no stranger shall come near their 
primitive rock-paintings, which are their meeting-places for 
religious ceremonies. It is remarkable also that useful wild 
animals take such a dominant position in stone-age art, and in 
this we trace a primitive form of magic; the pictures are to 
produce plenty of the kinds of animal portrayed. It is reason- 
ably certain that palaeolithic art was for the most part con- 
nected with such conceptions, and the Scandinavian pictures, 
too, are found mainly in the neighbourhood of good hunting- 

^ Palaeolithic art has left us work even in these more perishable materials, 
as the sculpture in the cave Tuc d’Audubert, described by the Comte de 
Begouen, V Anthropologie, xxiii, and the drawings of fish in soft clay in the 
cave of Niaux: Cartailhac and Breuil, UAnthwpologie, xix, 1909 Cf Baldwin 
Brown, The Art of the Cave Dweller (London, 1928), pp 1 13-15. A more modern 
example of this perishable art is the White Horse near Uffington, Berkshire, 
and the similar horse on Bratton Hill, Wiltshire. Lately Anathon Bjorn has 
proffered the theory that the origin of the Arctic rock-carvings should be 
ascribed to eastern influences transmitted through the Komsa culture of Fin- 
mark. This hypothesis must be admitted as a possibility, though not yet 
supported by decisive arguments. See Anathon Bjorn, ‘Ny htteratur om 
naturalistiske helleristninger Naturen (Bergen, 1933), pp. 57-9. 
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places, where the animals came down to drink, or else by the 
sea. We find the pictures precisely in the places where the 
ancient hunter wished the wild animals to come. 

When we review the evidence for an actual continuation of 
the palaeolithic art to the late stone age in Scandinavia, we 
find it conceivable that the pictures in both groups are a 
spontaneous expression of the psychology of the hunting people, 
contingent upon similar conditions of life and similar means of 
subsistence. Survival, or fresh development — these are the two 
opposing interpretations of parallel phenomena, in this case, 
phenomena of stone-age art ; such parallelism is found also in 
many other domains of prehistoric archaeology. The present 
writer is still convinced, however, that the rock-carvings of the 
Scandinavian stone age must be explained as evidence of a 
living tradition descended from the hunting people of the ice 
age, evidence of an inherited magical belief which was expressed 
in carving representations of animals on the mountain side in 
a naturalistic form imitating the original, and with subordinate 
motives of lines (in lozenges and angles) combined with the 
animal figures. Just as the cave at Ruskenesset shows us the 
palaeolithic forms of harpoons and bone points at the end of 
the stone age, palaeolithic art, too, has its descendant in Norwe- 
gian and Swedish animal pictures. 

In a position different from that of the great naturalistic 
pictures of animals stands the small group of carvings 
already mentioned above, those comprising a large number 
of small animal figures of stiff conventional form. This type 
of animal picture is best represented in the carvings at 
Bogge in Romsdal, Vingen in Nordfjord, Tennes in Balsfjord, 
Glosa in Jamtland, and Namnfors in Angermanland. The 
majority of scholars have been unanimous in the opinion that 
this group must have been produced by a new foreign influence 
in the later stone age, that is, more precisely, by impulses from 
the lands east of the Baltic. The line of their advance can be 
traced back from the north-west of Norway across Jamtland to 
Olonets near Ladoga and farther on to the carvings in Siberia.^ 
Throughout the whole series the pictures are found crowded very 
close together, including a large number of small animal pictures 

^ A. W. Br0gger, Den arktishe Stenalderi Norge (Christiania, 1909), pp. 105 ff., 
German resume, p 249. 
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of stiff conventional form, but together with them various other 
representations, notably human figures in a variety of situations, 
suggestions of hunting-scenes and battles and the like, motives 
which are wholly foreign to the great naturalistic pictures of 
Scandinavia. In this new group we meet with human figures in 
the Scandinavian examples also : a man and a woman together 
at Namnfors and likewise at Vingen, conventionalized human 
figures in carvings at Flatruet in Herjedal, and painted on the 
mountain side at R0nningen in Landsmark, west of the town 
Skien, and at Ovnen in Nissedal (PL ii). Special mention 
must be made of a most remarkable painting which was dis- 
covered in the Solsem cave at Leka in Namdal (north of 
Trondhjem). The painting is in the inner dark part of the cave 
and reaches a length of 6 metres with fourteen figures on one 
wall ; there is a smaller group on the opposite waU. The figures 
are painted on the rock with red colouring, and they all represent 
persons in a highly conventionalized form, the body drawn as a 
single stroke with a large round head at the upper end and 
projecting arms and legs. This painting may have a magical 
significance ; it was perhaps a religious dance or some similar 
ceremony which was proper to the dark cave, just as in certain 
palaeolithic pictures. Excavation of the cave has made it 
certain that the painting dates from the later stone age, and it 
is of the greatest interest in the history of northern culture. 

Now that these conventionalized pictures are explained by 
impulses from the Baltic lands, we wiU recall that we have other 
evidences that the Scandinavian peninsula was brought into 
relations with the eastern European stone culture. The most 
important of these evidences was the importation of Prussian 
amber ornaments, which has already been mentioned, and they 
include among other forms small sculptured images of men or 
animals. We will recall the animal figure from Linnes0y, north 
of Trondhjem, and a man's head in amber from Vastergbtland, 
both of which are Prussian images. This taste for making small 
plastic images is introduced into Scandinavia also. At the 
excavation of Solsem cave at Leka, just mentioned, a little bone 
figure of a bird was found, which from its type might well have 
been a piece imported from the Baltic; but zoologically the 
image is identified as a great auk {Alca impennis), and therefore 
it is in all probability Norwegian. A small human head of 
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soapstone from R 0 iks is nearly related to similar pieces of amber 
from the Baltic region, but the Norwegian variety of stone 
affords evidence that this head is a Scandinavian product. We 
may also mention a very characteristic little image, a divided 
piece of gray slate, shaped with unmistakable stone-age tech- 
nique and formed to represent two animal heads, an elk and a 
bear, conceived with great fidelity to nature (PI. 12). The piece 
was found in a bog at T0mmervag, on the island Tustra in 
Nordm0re, Norway.^ In Sweden the classic example is supplied 
by two small images of elks which were found on the dwelling- 
site at Aloppe in Uppland ; they are made of burned clay, are 
undoubtedly a local product, and show a lively naturalistic 
conception of the animal.^ 

It is not apparent that these small images have any practical 
purpose. They are made for their own sake, as an expression of 
the hunting people's interest in the forms of the animals, and 
they have a parallel in the small images of bone, horn, and such 
material, from the late palaeolithic period. We may also recall 
the little animal figure of amber from the Maglemose period in 
Denmark (PI. 3). But in the neolithic period these small 
Scandinavian images of animals must have their closest con- 
nexions with the Baltic and the east-European stone-age 
culture. In East Prussia, Poland, and Russia we find a large 
number of these small images of men and animals, made of 
amber, dropstone, bone, and even flint, while such images have 
no home in the south of Scandinavia, nor in central and western 
Europe. 

In the stone age in the east small images also begin to appear 
in applied art as a form of decoration worked on various 
articles. We have already mentioned earlier the remarkable 
group of stone weapons formed hke beasts' heads, or adorned 
with a plastic animal head as an added decoration (PI. 10). 
There are smiting weapons with a hole for the haft, sometimes 
pointed maces resembling choppers with a roughly executed 

^ Th. Petersen, ‘ Solsemhulen Leka\ OldUden, iv (Oslo, 1914), and id., 
‘Meddelelser fra stenalderen 1 det nordenfjeldske Norge’, Aarb. f. nord. Oldk. 
(Kobenliavn, 1920), pp. 30-1. Elk and bear are also the constant motives in 
the Carelian animal heads in stone which will be described below; these two 
animals are also depicted together m the carving at Landsvark in J dmtland. 

^ Oscar Almgren, ‘Nordiska sten&ldersskulpturer’, Foynvdnnen (Stockholm, 
1907), pp. 1 14 ff. 
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animal head at the blunt end, sometimes having the whole club- 
stone shaped as a freely modelled animabs head.^ It has been 
shown that these weapons belong to the last part of the Norse 
stone age, and it is highly probable that the form is inspired 
by the central European battle-axe, especially by the boat- 
shaped axe, which spread to the eastern Baltic region. In 
isolated cases the forms are undoubtedly influenced by the 
forms of the battle-axe. The modification is characteristic of 
the profound difference between the battle-axe culture, which 
was artistically poor but highly developed technically, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the north-eastern hunting 
people who still preserved the original interest in naturalistic 
images of animals. The true home of the animal-head weapons 
is Olonets and Careha. Half a score of pieces are found in 
Finland, three in Sweden ; a number of the Finnish specimens 
are importations from the adjacent parts of Russia, but others 
are Finnish products. The type is characteristic of the ‘ comb- 
pottery ' culture which we mentioned earlier. 

The quality of the work in the animal images varies greatly ; 
primitive, quite incompetent forms are found side by side with 
excellently finished specimens. Where the rendering is success- 
ful, it is almost always the elk or bear which supplies the model 
for the head. The finest piece known is an elk head of soapstone 
from a stone-age dwelling-site near the village of Palojoki in 
Hvittio hundred, Satakunta (PL 10). It is a true work of art, 
the most remarkable in the primitive art- of northern Europe ; 
no other piece of sculpture is known from the Scandinavian 
stone age which shows a treatment carried out in such detail 
and with such sympathy. The well-known Swedish elk head 
from Alunda in Uppland is more conventional, but it is also 
admirably characterized.^ It has been questioned, and with 
some reason, whether these splendid pieces can have been 
weapons for daily use. The elk weapon from Alunda is not com- 
pletely pierced ; on the under side a hole was made which was 
not carried aU the way through the stone, giving an impression 
that the piece was intended to be carried at the end of a staff, 

^ J. R. Aspelm, AnhqmUs du Nord Ftnno-Ougnen, i (Helsingfors, 1S77), 
Figs. 71-6. 

* Oscar Almgren, ' Ett karelisk Stenvapen med Alghufvud funnet i Uppland 
FoYnvannen (Stockkoim, I9ii),pp. 152 ff. 
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but not to be used. Other examples, on the other hand, were 
undoubtedly used as weapons. Some of these animal images 
have been regarded as insignia of honour for chiefs, others as 
votive objects, a kind of amulet which would bring luck to the 
hunter. The animal-head weapons are thus produced by the 
same conceptions that found expression in the naturalistic 
rock-carvings in Scandinavia. It is also conceivable that the 
stone animal heads took the place of actual animal heads as 
trophies of the chase ; it is always the bear or the elk which is 
represented, the largest of the wild animals of the north. Possibly 
these beasts were the objects of a kind of cult, as we know the 
bear was in later times. 

The Carelian and Finnish weapons adorned with animal heads 
are apparently connected on another side with bronze weapons 
of similar form, which are well known in the east-Russian 
bronze age.^ But these must date from a later time than the 
Norse stone weapons, and the interesting correspondence in 
form must be due to a common basis, from which both were 
derived. The connexion between Finland and the stone age to 
the east is further confirmed by a charming little work of art 
which is among the rarest antiquities of the north-European 
stone age. It is a little wooden spoon, found in a bog at Puntala 
in Laukaa parish in Tavastland^ (PL 12). This spoon is narrow 
and oblong, with a fully-shaped animaLs head as a handle. The 
wood is remarkably well preserved, and affords an opportunity 
for the study of the stone-age technique in fine wood-carving. 
The outer side of the spoon is faceted with lengthwise, shallowly 
concave marks of cutting, while the hollow bowl of the spoon 
and the animal head are cut out with fine close strokes running 
obliquely in relation to the grain of the wood. This piece shows 
what excellent work could be produced with stone-age tools, 
in this instance even with tools of slate or other kinds of rock, 
not with flint. The blade of the spoon is not more than about 
3 mm. thick, and the animal head is shaped with a sure and 
fine touch. The whole spoon is 20-5 cm. long. To judge from 
the kind of wood used, Pinus cembra, the spoon must have been 

^ J. R. Aspelin, AntiqmUs du Nord Ftnno-Ougrten (Helsingfors, 1877), p 60, 
Figs. 240-2 ; A. M, Tallgren, 'Die Kupfer- und Bronzezeit in Nord- nnd Ost- 
russland’, Ftnska Fornminnesfor. Tidskrtft^ xxv (Helsingfors, 1911), i, p 142. 

® Julius Ailio, 'Zwei Tierskulpturen’, Finska Fornminnesfor Tzdskrzft, 
XXVI (Helsingfors, 1912), 257. 
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made in the country around the north of Ural, and was brought 
from there to Finland.^ It was evidently a rare and precious 
article even in its own time. The bog where it was found is 
thought to show traces of a place of sacrifice, and the spoon 
itself was presumably intended for sacramental use. 

Another unique little work of art is a comb of bone from a 
stone-age dwelling-site at Gullrum on the island of Gotland.^ 
The comb was an ornament, very finely carved and decorated 
with an animal head and a human face. The head was at first 
taken to be that of a horse, but it is very sketchily formed, and 
should rather be regarded as an elk, especially as this animal is 
much favoured as a subject for carved images in the Norse 
stone age. The human face is likewise much conventionalized 
and it is without doubt of the same species as the similar 
images in amber from Prussia. As has already been mentioned, 
there is also an amber ornament in the form of a human face, 
found on Swedish ground, in Vastergotland ; here we trace once 
more the connexion between the native sculptured pieces and 
the precious imported ornaments of amber. It is most probable 
that the amber ornaments supplied the models for local 
production. 

A similar decorative use of small plastic images is met with 
lastly in a group of daggers and knives of slate from the north 
of Sweden; there is also a single example from Norway, but 
this must be regarded as an imported piece. These daggers and 
knives are handsome little weapons, with the handle finished 
off in an animal head of extremely conventional form, sometimes 
so much simplified that its nature can only be understood from 
comparison with the better specimens.^ It is quite impossible 
to say what animal these small heads represent ; it has been 
guessed that they are dogs, but this does not seem very likely, 
when the art of the Arctic stone age is otherwise exclusively 
concerned with wild animals. We could more readily believe 

^ Dr Ailio, loc cit , argues that the spoon was made in Olonets, even though 
the wood was imported from Ural. Olonets was the central district for images 
of this kind, weapons adorned with animal heads, and xock-carvmgs. 

2 Hans Hansson, ‘En stenS,ldersboplats p 5 , Gotland’, Svenska Fornmtnnesfdr. 
Ttdsknfl, X (Stockholm, 1898), p. 12, Fig. ii; O. M.ontelms, M^nnen frdn vdr 
Fornhd, 1, Fig. 688 

3 Oscar Almgren, Fornvdnnen (Stockholm, 1907), p 116; A W Brogger, 
Den arkhske Stenalder % Norge, pp. 62-3. 
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that it is the elk which has inspired these small heads on the 
slate knives, since that stately animal is otherwise known to 
be the favourite subject of Scandinavian stone-age art. In all 
probability the elk in such applications was given a significance 
beyond the purely decorative: the hunting-knife bearing an 
elk's head was a weapon which assured good hunting. This 
seems to be confirmed by a very interesting find from Gastrik- 
land in Sweden, a plate of slate on which an elk is engraved ; 
the piece has no practical use, but was intended to be suspended 
or carried by a cord.’^ It must be an amulet, and the image of the 
elk is the essential part of it. In this connexion should also be 
mentioned a knife of slate from Afjord in Norway. On both 
sides of the blade this knife has drawings of fish striking^ 
identical in style with the north-Scandinavian rock-carvings of 
fish,^ It is usually assumed that these pictures were cut on the 
knife with the magical purpose of obtaining good luck in fishing. 
This last example also explains the close psychological connexion 
between the stone-age rock-carvings and the small animal 
images on individual articles. Both forms take their origin in 
the same sphere of conceptions, conceptions highly character- 
istic of the hunting culture. 

A different position is occupied by those small plastic images 
which are perhaps the most remarkable products of the stone- 
age art in Scandinavia : these are a group of small human images 
of clay from the dweUing-sites near Jattebole on the Aland 
Islands, and a single specimen from Pihtipudas in the east of 
Finland.^ At Jattebole about lOO fragments were dug up, 
which belonged to at least 6o different. figures. Among these 
images are a certain number of animal figures, especially images 
of the elk, similar to those mentioned above from Aloppe in 
Uppland. But most of them are human figures, some of which 
represent men, some women, in conventionalized and simplified 
outhne, incised ornamental lines indicating the dress, decorated 
with fringes (PI. 13). A detail of interest is that the images 

^ Hanna Rydh, * En ristning pS. los skiferplatta’, Fornvannen (Stockholm, 
1921), p. 61. 

* Th. Petersen, ‘Nye fund fra det Nordenfjeldske Norges Hellenstmngs- 
omr§,de’, Fznska Fornminnesfor. Ttdskrift, xxxvi (Helsingfors, 1927), p. 25; 
Shetelig, Priimhve Tider % Norge (Bergen, 1922), p. 287. 

3 Bjdm Cederhvarf, ‘Neolitiska Lerfigurer fr^n Aland', Ftnska Fornminms- 
for. Tidskrift, xxvi (Helsingfors, 1912), plates in and iv. 
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have each a little hole on the top of the head, which must have 
been intended for the insertion of a feather or for some similar 
adornment. These clay images must have been idols, and 
they invite comparison with the similar small images from 
the lands around the Danube and from the north of the 
Balkan peninsula; they show a surprisingly close correspon- 
dence with the finds from Butmir in Bosnia.^ Here we have 
evidence of far distant cultural connexions, of an influence 
which made its way to the Baltic lands across Silesia and 
Prussia. The human figures from Jattebole thus have a different 
origin from the small animal images of the Scandinavian stone 
age described earlier. While these latter had an ancient tradi- 
tion among the Scandinavian hunting people, the idols were 
brought into being by a new current of culture which must have 
brought in with it some new religious ideas. So far as we know 
up to the present, these later impulses did not touch the 
Scandinavian peninsula. In Scandinavia magical conceptions 
were connected with the wild animals, and the idea of magical 
powers in nature gained expression in images of the elk and the 
bear. The statuettes from the Aland Islands stand quite iso- 
lated, as a foreign element in the north-Scandinavian stone age. 

^ M Hoernes, Urgeschichte der hildenden Kunst tn Europa (Wien, 1898), 
Tafel n, V. 
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THE PHASES AND TYPES OF THE 
BRONZE AGE 

T he archaeological system of distinguishing the prehistoric 
periods in Europe, the originally Scandinavian system with 
its three great periods — the ages of stone, bronze, and iron — 
is now so generally understood and accepted that any ex- 
planation of it would be superfluous. It has been established 
beyond all doubt that man in his first era of culture lived 
during an immensely long period in a pure stone age ; and then 
copper, and after it bronze, was discovered, and they remained 
in use as the most important metals of the ancient world, until 
at last iron came to the fore and took the leading place. ^ All 
indications point to the conclusion that the means of extracting 
copper was discovered in Asia Minor very early in the third 
millennium before Christ, and from there knowledge of the 
process spread to the Caucasus, Egypt, and the Mediterranean 
lands. Copper was in use in Egypt under the earliest dynasties, 
and it is in evidence around the shores of the Mediterranean by 
about the middle of the third millennium. In the Iberian 
peninsula especially, in a setting which otherwise belongs to the 
megalithic stone age, copper very early became prominent in the 
cultural picture, while the local copper mines were being ex- 
ploited. Copper was similarly prominent in central Europe in 
the districts where copper ore was easily accessible : the Alpine 
area and Hungary very early became important centres for the 
production of copper by mining and smelting. It is this period, 
when copper was used side by side with stone and the metal 
was thus an element in the culture of the stone age, which has 
been given the name 'aeneolithic period', or has even been 
called ‘the copper age'. It is not altogether a period of metal: 
it is a stone age which also possesses some copper, and the 
conditions reflected in the twofold types of weapons and imple- 
ments are precisely those of a period of transition. Sometimes 
it is the form of the stone article which is imitated in cast metal, 

^ See the British Museum Gmde to the Bronze Age (by Reginald A. Smith), 
1920, Introduction. 
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in particular in the flat axes of copper without haft-hole, which 
are shaped on the model of corresponding axes of flint ; on the 
other hand the superiority of the metal as a material, as also 
the technique proper to the treatment of the metal, was the 
source of new forms which were more shapely and more com- 
plex, especially battle-axes having a hole for the haft and thin 
flat blades for daggers and halberts. These earliest types in 
metal were then imitated in stone, in somewhat heavier (and 
sometimes simplified) forms, as was necessitated by the more 
difficult nature of stone as a material; but the model is un- 
mistakable for all that. Various handsome forms of battle-axe 
were produced in this way in the stone age in central Europe, 
and the flint daggers in the north were undoubtedly derived 
from dagger-blades of metal 

Within certain areas of central Europe this period could 
justly be called a copper age ; in Hungary especially, around the 
middle part of the Danube basin, copper weapons held a con- 
spicuous place. Farther north, in Germany, France, and 
England, copper was wholly subordinate to stone, and in 
Scandinavia the amount of metal is negligible during the later 
stone age in comparison with the enormous number of flint 
tools and weapons. The common types of copper articles were 
flat axes and small broad daggers of triangular shape ; of these 
a number have been found in Denmark and Skane, sufficient 
to show that copper was a known commodity of trade in 
southern Scandinavia during the greater part of the neolithic 
period.^ Of special importance for the determination of chrono- 
logy is a store which was found near Horsens in Jutland; it 
consists of four flat axes, a dagger-blade, and three spiral rings, 
and some lumps of copper, the whole collection being placed in 
an earthenware pot which can be dated from the dolmen period.^ 
The find is parallel with the collections of amber ornaments 
which have several times been found in earthenware vessels of 
the same period. ^ Copper was at that time a precious material, 

^ Sophus Muller, V rgescMchte Europas (Strassburg, 1905), pp 41 ff ; O. 
Montelius, Mtnnen frdn vdr FornUd, Figs 147-52, text pp. 10 and 14; Otto 
Rydbeck, ‘Nyare forva,rv fr^n koppar- och bronsMdern', Fornvannen (Stock- 
holm, 1926), p. 120. 

2 C. A. Nordman, ‘ Den yngre StenMdern 1 Mellan-, Vast- och Nordeuropa', 
in De Forhistonska Ttderna % Europa, ii (Stockholm, 1927), p 115. 

3 See Hans Kjaer, Vor Oldiids Mindesmerker (Kobenhavn, 1925), p. 125. 
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as amber was, while flint and stone formed the usual material 
for all practical needs. The European copper age is in Scandi- 
navia a stone age with a few isolated copper articles ; but it is 
a stone age which has taken colour from a more southerly 
civilization where metal had already attained to a position of 
importance. In the Scandinavian peninsula north of Skane not 
a single copper piece of this kind has yet been found, nor in 
Finland either; in this most northerly region of Europe the 
copper age is marked only by a reflex of the early metal forms, 
appearing in the daggers of flint and the battle-axes of stone. 

It can even be said that the copper age was not anywhere 
more than a slight variation of stone-age culture. The decisive 
advance came in reality with bronze, with the remarkable 
discovery of alloying copper with tin ; metal now for the first 
time appeared as a new material in every way superior to the 
makeshifts of the older time. Bronze has great merits which 
copper had not : it is easier to melt, gives a more complete cast, 
is stronger and tougher in use. The exploitation and treatment 
of this metal formed a basis for the development of new 
cultural forms which spread with the metal itself from the Near 
East and Egypt to the Mediterranean lands, and from thereto the 
more northerly parts of Europe. Throughout the whole bronze 
age in the ancient world we And a common character in tech- 
nical details as weU as in style and taste. 

The chief centre of development in the early bronze age on 
European soil was the Cretan domain on the islands and coasts 
of the Aegean Sea, but for the lands in the north Italy was of 
much greater importance as a primary source. The Italian 
bronze age had its origin in influences from Greek bronze culture, 
and for a long time flint and stone were used side by side with 
bronze. The most important types in metal were flat axes and 
daggers with broad triangular blades, both derived from forms 
which had previously been known in copper, but they were 
gradually improved, until by this time the daggers often had 
the handle cast in metal and the axes had flanged edges to 
support and steady the haft. A weapon of new form is the 
halbert which has a pointed blade like a dagger ; it appears first 
in Spain, but is also known from Italy, being several times 
depicted, for example, in the peculiar rock-carvings of the 
Ligurian Alps. These different forms also find their way into 
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central and western Europe. The broad Italian daggers are 
found in Switzerland, in France, and in Germany right up to 
the Baltic. Flanged fiat axes of a form especially common in 
Italy are found in Switzerland and eastward into Hungary 
and also farther to the north. Halberts are found in Hungary 
and over the whole of northern Germany.' These forms are 
unknown in Greece, and some of them are rarely found in 
Spain ; hence it can be estabhshed beyond doubt that the bronze 
age in central Europe was first brought into being by influences 
from Italy, and that a large proportion of these northern bronzes 
were directly imported Italian products. But at the same time 
it can also be shown that even at this early stage a beginning 
had been made in casting bronze locally north of the Alps as 
weU. There is evidence to prove this of the halberts in northern 
Germany; in the south these weapons always consisted of a 
blade of bronze fastened into a haft of wood, but in northern 
Germany the haft as well was made wholly or partly of bronze. 
These large and complex works are striking evidence of the know- 
ledge of bronze-casting in northern Europe at this early period. 

This period, which farther south may justly be called the 
beginning of the bronze age, must stiU be regarded as a stone 
age in Scandinavia. In the stone cists and the single graves 
articles of stone predominate, with daggers of flint as the leading 
type. Flat Italian axes, pointed halberts^ (and, once, a dagger 
with a bronze handle) appear in Denmark and Skine as scattered 
isolated finds in comparatively small numbers, in the same way 
as copper had earlier been manifested. The early bronzes are 
never found in graves, and we may infer from this that bronze 
had not yet gained any considerable currency in daily life. 
The period which represents the first phase of the bronze age in 
southern and central Europe is in Scandinavia the final phase 
of a highly developed stone age. This conclusion is in no way 
invalidated by the circumstance that scattered pieces in metal, 
regarded as rare treasures, made their way in, and penetrated 
even as far as the more distant part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. From the cave on Ruskenesset near Bergen, as we 

^ O Montelius, Clwonologie der dltesten Bronzeze%t in Nord-Deutschland und 
Shandinavien (Braunschweig, 1900). 

^ Sophus Muller stated in 1909 that twelve pointed halberts from Denmark 
were then known. Cf. Montelius, Mznnen, Figs. 835-6. 
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have already mentioned, two quite small pieces of bronze are 
preserved, which can be proved to have been buried at the same 
time as the stone-age articles at the hunting-station : the period 
is determined by the flint daggers, bone needles, and other 
■similar articles, all in forms which are characteristic of the stone- 
cist period. This is the earliest manifestation of the age of metals 
that we can trace within the domain of the Arctic stone age. 

But soon afterwards we meet with sure signs in southern 
Scandinavia that the use and treatment of bronze had been 
incorporated as an organic element into Norse civilization. The 
beginning of the bronze age may be reckoned from the time when 
bronze first appears in graves. In Holstein and Slesvig, as in 
the rest of Denmark and in Skane, the first phase of the bronze 
age is marked by graves which are supplied with a dagger-blade 
of bronze, a direct continuation of the burial custom of the end 
of the stone age, when the constant burial equipment was a 
flint dagger (p. 72) The known graves of this kind are not 
numerous, and they may be best understood as a sign of the 
transition between the two periods. A bronze dagger belonging 
to this group was found in Denmark together with flint daggers 
in a grave cist of the stone age ; but another was found together 
with the oldest Norse fibula of bronze. Most of these daggers 
are of Italian origin or from central Europe, and were imported 
as foreign wares into Scandinavia ; the same is true of two swords 
from Italy which were found in Danish bogs. From the bog- 
finds come also a group of flat axes, most of them large and 
having a wide expanded edge, some of them resembling British 
forms and undoubtedly imported. The bronze culture of both 
the south and the west contributed elements to this first age 
of metal in Scandinavia. Yet in the same period we come upon 
the first local Scandinavian bronzes too, weapons made on 
foreign models : they can be distinguished by the less competent 
shaping and a plainer finish. The oldest purely Norse bronze 
types appear as heavy axes with a hole for the haft, often 
handsomely decorated and undoubtedly of native manufacture. 

Thanks to the admirable researches of the Danish archaeo- 
logists we are now able to elucidate step by step the beginning 
and development of the bronze age in Scandinavia.' We are 

' Sophus Muller. ‘ Browealderens Begyndelse og asldre Udvikling i Dan- 
mark*, Aarb, /. nord, Oldk. (K0beEiha'vii, 1909). 
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able to point out the first metal pieces which found their way 
into Scandinavian lands, first the pure copper, then bronzes with 
a very slight alloy of tin, and finally the classical proportion of 
one part of tin to nine parts of copper which is maintained more 
or less consistently through the whole period. We can follow the 
increasing knowledge of technical treatment of the metal and 
the increasing production of native bronzes ; at the first stage 
the imported pieces are greatly superior in numbers, but later, 
during all the succeeding phases of the Scandinavian bronze 
age, the imported work is completely subordinate to the bronze 
produced in Scandinavia. It can be shown that the style 
of the Scandinavian bronze culture, both in form and in 
decoration, began as a fumbling imitation of foreign models, 
but gradually attained to the confidence and elegance which 
even in the earlier half of the bronze age gave Scandinavian 
work a rank among the finest in Europe. 

After an initial introductory stage comes the first flourishing 
of the bronze culture in Scandinavia, and it continues through 
the following thousand years in varying forms, always in 
response to the advance of civilization among the southern 
peoples, but at the same time retaining the peculiar character 
which was proper to development on home ground. This is 
an age of bronze in the truest sense, for it is the bronze work 
which determines for us the character of the age; and if we 
judge from this work alone, we must give the Scandinavian 
bronze culture a very high place in European civilization of that 
age. This early and highly remarkable development of bronze 
culture in the north is to be explained partly by the antecedent 
conditions in the stone age. Already in the stone age the south 
of Scandinavia had been a link in the greater European circle 
of civilization, and civilization had long been advancing its 
frontier there against the purely primitive form of life; the 
megalithic culture and the battle-axe culture during a long age 
had been founding a base for the further advance during the 
bronze age. It must also be remembered that the bronze age 
belongs essentially to the time of the most favourable cHmate 
which the north of Europe enjoyed after the ice age, the sub- 
boreale period (p. 10), which was both warmer and drier than 
the climate of the .present day. It was a period which afforded 
specially favourable conditions of life in the south of Scandinavia. 
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On the other hand it is easy to overvalue the Scandinavian 
bronze age when one studies the beautiful and admirable bronzes 
which have been preserved from that time. The finished tech- 
nique and the similarly mature art exhibited in the treatment 
of the bronze give only a very limited view of the life of the 
tim e as a whole ; the houses of the same period were mere huts, 
primitive enough, and no true art of building was known. 
There was a vast difference between the civilized people of 
the eastern Mediterranean and bronze-age society in northern 
Europe. 

The south of Scandinavia possesses an extraordinary wealth 
of antiquities from the bronze age, and they have been closely 
studied for a considerable length of time, and arranged accord- 
ing to types and according to the ornament, so as to exhibit the 
successive styles in each phase. The whole bronze age was first 
divided into two principal periods, an early and a late, and with- 
in these periods shorter phases can be distinguished. The basis 
of the chronology was partly the imported southern bronzes 
whose period in their own home was known more or less 
definitely; when these are found together with Scandinavian 
bronzes, they give a preliminary working indication of date. 
As a check on their evidence, certain late Norse bronzes have 
been found in south Germany, France, and Switzerland, where 
their age can be fixed in relation to the central European bronze 
age.' But just as important is the close study of the Norse 
bronzes themselves, since their chronological order can be 
determined from the interrelation of the forms. By these 
methods the relative chronology has been worked out in reliable 
detail for the whole of the Scandinavian bronze age,^ in a form 

^ O. Montelms, ‘ La Chronologie prehistonque en France et en d’autres pays 
celtiques'*, VAnihropologte, 1901, p 620, and id , ‘Der Handel m der Vorzeit', 
Prahistonsche Zeitschnft (Berlin, 1910), p. 265; Joseph Dechelette, Manuel 
d’archeologze, 11 (Paris, 1910), pp 395-6 

^ O Montelms, Les Temps prdhtstonques en Sudde et dans les autres pays 
scandinaves (Pans, 1895), p. 63; id , Minnen frdn vdr Forntid, 1 (Stockholm, 
1917). Montelms divides the Scandinavian bronze age into six phases and 
assigns each of them a date in round figures, according to the following scheme* 

1st phase from the beginning of the i8th century to the middle of the i6tli 
century before Christ. 

2nd phase, from the middle of the i6th century to the end of the 14th before 
Christ. 

3rd phase, from the beginning of the 13th century to the end of the 12th 
before Chnst. 
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which has met with universal approval. There is distinct dis- 
agreement, however, about the absolute dating when it is to be 
expressed in relation to historical chronology; yet even then 
it is possible to estabhsh certain general correspondences 
beyond all doubt. The early bronze age roughly speaking fills 
the last of the second millennium before Christ, and then the 
late bronze age follows for about 500 years. The beginning of 
the period obviously offers the most difficult problems ; the later 
portion can be determined more certainly by its connexion with 
the Hallstatt period in central Europe. For our present purpose 
the rough dates just given will suffice to give an idea of the 
position of the Scandinavian bronze age in the general history 
of European culture. 

We will now give an account of the principal features seen in 
the course of the bronze age in Scandinavia, adopting as our 
chronological basis the six phases distinguished by Montelius. 
The first phase at the beginning shows marked dependence 
upon foreign imports and foreign models, as has already been 

4th phase, from the beginning of the nth century to the middle of the loth 
before Christ 

5th phase, from the middle of the loth century to the middle of the 8th 
before Christ 

6th phase, from the middle of the 8th century to the end of the yth before 
Christ. 

Sophus Muller, Oldtidens Kunst % Danmark, II, Bronzealderens Kunst (Koben- 
havn, 1921) ; id., 'Bronzealderens Begyndelse’, &c , Aarh f nord Oldk , 1909. 
Sophus Muller first divides the bronze age into two mam divisions, the early 
and late bronze age, and then into nine shorter phases, each of which is charac- 
terized by its own definite forms and its own special style. No fixed dates are 
given as limits of the periods, except that the bronze age in the north had its 
beginning about the middle of the second millennium b.c. and lasted about 
800 years all told In the absolute dating there is thus a discrepancy between 
the estimates of the two distinguished investigators amounting to several 
hundred years The discrepancy rests in the mam upon different computations 
of the first phase, and this disagreement m turn is connected with different 
theories about the late stone age, in particular, about the passage-grave period. 
See Montelius, 'Die mykenischen Kuppelgraber und die nordischen Gang- 
graber’, Fornvdnnen (Stockholm, 1909), p. 334. The dating of the end of the 
bronze age on the other hand depends upon the time when the iron age is 
reckoned to begin We shall return to this question later. Among recent 
contributions to the discussion of bronze-age chronology special reference may 
be made to Nils Aberg, Bronzezeithche und fruheisenzeithche Chronologie I-lIl, 
Kungl Vitterhets Histone och Antikvitets Akademien (Stockholm, 1930-2), 
and H C. Broholm, 'Studier over den yngre Bronzealder i Danmark med 
sserlig Henblik paa Gravfundene', Aarb. f. nord Oldk. (Kobenhavn, 1933)* 
Both these authors agree with Sophus Muller’s conclusions 
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mentioned, yet even thus early we also come upon the first stage 
of an independent development, in that the heavy cast axes 
of simple form (but richly decorated) are, practically speaking, 
peculiar to the north, as are spearheads with the same decora- 
tion. The decoration consists of straight lines, rows of triangles, 
borders of small semicircles such as are well known on imported 
pieces, swords from central Europe and flat axes from England. 
It is this foreign style which is adopted in the earliest Norse 
bronzes. 

The second phase is marked by the first great flowering of 
the casting art in Scandinavia. The flat axes with flanges are 
replaced partly by the elegant ornamented palstaves, partly by 
socketed celts, the former being weapons, the latter working 
tools. The axes used as weapons were handsomely made, with 
a long convex edge (PI. 14) ; the spearheads have slender 
graceful forms. Besides the imported swords, the Italian type 
with flanged grip and the south German type with grip all of 
bronze, the well-known Scandinavian form is now predominant, 
with richly decorated handle of bronze and leaf-shaped blade 
(PI. 14). It is an independent Scandinavian type, originating 
in a modification of the earlier imported swords of the first 
phase; the shape is highly elegant, the handle always richly 
ornamented, sometimes with gold or amber, and the blade with 
a central rib edged with fine lines. The women’s ornaments 
are just as striking — round plates for the belt (PI. 16), broad 
coUars, and the older forms of the Norse fibula. There was 
further a miscellaneous equipment of minor requisites, knives, 
belt-clasps, buttons, combs, razors, tweezers, awls, small chisels, 
&c. Bronze was used freely and with full mastery in every kind 
of apphcation. Of gold, finger-rings are found, arm-rings and 
diadems, and this precious metal was by no means rare : from 
Denmark several hundred ornaments are known. ^ This early 
gold in Scandinavia appears in forms which have parallels to 
the south-east, in the last reaches towards the Austrian Alps 
and Hungary; it was mainly from these regions that Scandi- 
navia during the bronze age imported its gold. But in three 

' Sophns Muller, Ordning af Danmarks Oldsaker [SysUme prMstonque du 
Danemarh), i (Kobenliavn, 1888-95), p. 58, nos. 4-9; O. Montelius, ‘Bronze- 
zeitlicbe Goldarbeiten in Sclxweden gefunden, Fo¥7ivS,'yi‘yi&% (Stockbolm, 1916), 
P- 239 - 
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places also the familiar lunulae of Ireland have been found on 
Danish soil.^ 

Special interest attaches to the decoration which appears on 
the Scandinavian bronzes in this phase. We still find the simpler 
geometrical motives, combinations of lines, small borders of 
triangles, or groups of circles ; but the form of decoration already 
predominant is the closely rolled spiral drawn in fine lines. 
It is usual for the surface to be divided into zones, each of which 
is filled by a connected group of spirals, and quite complex 
patterns are also found, such as double figures of connected 
spirals, or borders in which the spirals are enclosed in pairs by 
a continuation of their own line. Examples are also found in 
which the wider surfaces are entirely covered by a unified and 
connected system of spirals. The motive is always the same, 
lines rolled up into a spiral and then running on to the next 
spiral, but many variations are used. The execution is wonder- 
fully perfect : the lines were punched in the bronze with a small 
chisel, and yet it is difficult to distinguish the marks of the 
separate strokes. This style of decoration is applied above all 
to the women's larger ornaments, the belt-plates and collars, 
and likewise to the battle-axes, which afforded a suitably wide 
surface for ornamentation ; but the spiral was used elsewhere 
too, wherever it was possible, on sword-handles, belt-clasps, 
buttons, &c. 

The spiral style in the Scandinavian bronze age provides some 
very interesting problems. It is well known that this form of 
decoration had its original home around the east of the Medi- 
terranean. It is a motive for which special predilection was 
shown during the bronze age in Egypt, and in the Mycenaean 
civilization likewise we find spirals used freely and in great 
variety, in architecture, on grave-stones, on metal, and on other 
materials. But this style did not find its way into the west. In 
Italy the spirals are known, but they are of little importance, 
and in the bronze culture of western Europe, in Spain, France, 
and the British Isles, they hardly occur at all.^ In the south-east 

^ Sophus Muller, op. cit., p. 63, no 164; George Coffey, ‘The Distribution of 
Gold Lunulae in Ireland and North-western Europe', Proc. Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. xxvii, 1909. 

^ Spirals on some few stone monuments in Ireland are explained by G. 
Coffey as due to influence from Scandinavia. George Coffey, New Grange and 
other incised Tumuli in Ireland (Dublin, 1912), p. 62. 
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of Europe on the other hand the spiral style was adopted from 
its connexion with the Mycenaean culture. We meet with spiral 
decorations in Hungary and south Germany, though not with 
anything like the same frequency as in the north. Thus we are 
confronted by the peculiar circumstance that the spiral orna- 
ment has its richest development at the two opposite ex- 
tremities, in Mycene and Denmark, and in remarkably similar 
form in these two regions. The Scandinavian decorative artists 
knew precisely the same combinations of spirals as are charac- 
teristic of the Greek bronze age. And yet there is no trace of 
any direct connexion. It is true that amber from Denmark has 
been found in graves at Mycene, but no articles from the 
Mycenaean area are ever found on Scandinavian ground, while 
we have already stated that Italian bronzes do occur. Impulses 
from Mycenaean art must have come to the north through 
intermediate links, and hence almost certainly across Hungary, 
Austria, and southern Germany, the areas from which Scandi- 
navia derived its gold, and undoubtedly also most of its necessary 
supplies of bronze as raw material. It was this cultural con- 
nexion more than any other that gave the Scandinavian bronze 
age its dignified classical character. As we shall see later, not 
only the decorative art, but also many other elements of higher 
culture found their way at this time to the people of the northern 
bronze age. This relation is obviously of the greatest impor- 
tance too for the determination of Scandinavian chronology; 
it would be difficult to understand how the spiral style in the 
north could belong to any time much later than the flourishing 
of the Mycenaean culture in Greece. 

The spirals in the north belong specifically to a clearly defined 
period, which in the main coincides with what we have desig- 
nated the second phase of the bronze age. They can still be found 
in the third phase, as on the women’s bronze collars and on some 
of the fibulas, but the style is retrograde and soon disappears 
entirely. Decorative art then assumes new forms, characterized 
by ornaments which are more boldly cast, often emphasized by 
the inlaying of a dark mass of resin, which has an effect similar to 
enamel. The t3rpes of the articles vary upon the basis of the forms 
in the period immediately preceding, and they are stiU charac- 
terized by a graceful and charming elegance, though there is a 
growing tendency towards stronger profile. Among the changes 
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of this phase it may be noted that the palstaves disappear and 
from this moment are wholly superseded by socketed celts; the 
women's bronze collars also pass out of use at the beginning of 
the third phase. By way of compensation several new orna- 
ments appear, a slender neck-ring, and a little box to be carried 
in the belt. Of the imported articles special mention must be 
made of thinly chased vessels and bowls of bronze, among them 
an Etruscan wine-carriage, consisting of a vessel shaped like a 
cauldron fastened on a little wheeled waggon, from Skollerup 
in Denmark, and remains of a similar one from Ystad in Skdne. 

The transition to the fourth phase, which initiates the later 
division of the Scandinavian bronze age, passes without any 
marked changes in any direction. The types of the preceding 
phase are continued, but variations of form and ornament arise 
gradually, for taste evidently changes, and changes steadily in 
the direction of more extreme and exaggerated forms. The 
belt-plates become steeply arched; the armlet grows as wide 
as a sleevelet, the neck-ring becomes thicker and is worn 
tripled, the parts being joined by a nail — the whole a heavy 
and pretentious ornament ; the earlier square sword pommel is 
extended on each side and becomes a cross-piece. In all the 
forms we perceive this taste for the striking and the grotesque 
which is the outstanding characteristic of the late bronze age. 
At this time too the cast ornamentation and the resin inlaying, 
which resembles enamel work, disappear from the decoration 
and the bronze is ornamented only with fine chiselled dots and 
lines arranged in bands or in rows of arcs, stars, or meanders 
(PL 15). These are the elements of late bronze-age style which 
form the basis of the rich development in the following phase, 
and it can be shown that this movement in Norse style still 
remains intimately connected with contemporary art in central 
Europe and the south. In Hungary and westwards in France 
we find the same patterns of close fine lines in rings, semi- 
circles, and arcs edged with dotted lines. The meander, which 
is an innovation in the Scandinavian world of special interest, 
was ultimately borrowed from Italy. 

Like the spiral style of the early bronze age, this new style of 
arcs and meanders is no local phenomenon, but a wave in the 
common European stream of tradition, and it came to the north 
from those countries where Scandinavia procured its bronze 
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and its gold. The new decorative style was communicated in 
the contacts of peoples and their trading connexions, as is 
abundantly attested by the imported metal articles found in 
Scandinavia from this time. There are round shields (PI. i6), 
and large urns of thinly chased bronze, curved daggers, bronze 
bits and other fittings for horse-gear, and flanged celts from 
western Europe. This period is also richer in gold than the early 
period of the bronze age, partly in the form of arm-rings, but 
above aU in beakers and vases of hammered gold. These golden 



vessels form one of the most remarkable groups of antiquities 
from the bronze age of northern Europe. It is assumed that they 
were imported into Scandinavia from southern or central 
Germany, where about twenty specimens of the kind are known ; 
a single one has been found in France, compared with thirty 
pieces in Denmark and two in Sweden. There is some evidence 
that these vessels of gold were used for sacramental purposes, 
and most of them are found in circumstances which point to 
their having been offerings. 

With the importation of foreign works of art, Scandinavian 
art now for the first time became interested in representing living 
figures. Birds’ heads and horses’ heads may have occurred 
earlier as terminal ornaments, but they now became usual, 
and complete figures of birds as weU, which were common 
on the foreign bronzes. Horned ox-heads and representations 
of horses, men, and ships are also found. The small bronze 
razors supply a ground specially favoured by this infant 
pictorial art (Fig. 8), but figures of hving creatures are also 
found as motives in the ornament of numerous other objects, 
in Denmark even in the local art of pottery. These artistic 
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motives and forms register distinctly the intimate interplay 
between the Norse bronze age and the whole of contemporary 
European culture ; the Norse developments in taste and forms 
proceed on the same lines and keep the same pace as develop- 
ments in central Europe and Italy. 

This is the foundation upon which the style of the late bronze 
age reaches the height of its development in Scandinavia, The 
magnificent forms of the fifth phase — pendent vessels, belt 
ornaments, neck-rings, spearheads — are covered with a wealth 
of patterns of interwoven bands, meanders, arcs, and stars; 
these patterns are varied with free running spirals, half-moons 
or graceful double curves, and bands often ending in small 
animal heads, bird heads, or even human figures (Fig. 9). 
There is a capricious freedom and fantasy in this art of line- 
decoration which is astonishing in a period so ancient and in a 
barbarous land: it is a bronze- age style flamboyant which forms 
the consummation and the end of a great epoch. The close 
connexion with central Europe is still unmistakable, and certain 
almost identical motives appear in Scandinavia, France, and 
Switzerland, such as a peculiar combination of semicircles used 
as a border on the socket of spearheads.^ But here there is 
no question of a direct borrowing of a fixed style. In the applica- 
tion of motives and in the treatment of details the Scandinavian 
style is markedly independent, and the best work stands if 
anything higher than the corresponding work in the south. It 
is the common style of the period, which has been stamped in 
each region with minor individual variations upon the common 
basis, a common style which had been produced by the inter- 
play of reciprocal influences meeting and mingling in the con- 
tacts of peoples and incidental personal relationships. 

Contact with the central European style during the immedi- 
ately preceding phase is reflected also in the taste for figures of 
various kinds, human figures, ships, fish, and others, which were 
engraved on the bronze articles ; but now there are likewise small 
plastic images in bronze. These are sometimes human figures 
or heads, used as terminal ornaments on small implements, on 
a knife or a pin, and sometimes they are complete figurines. 
Several examples of a small kneeling figure of a woman have 
been found (PL 17), presented naked or in a garment of fringes 

^ Sopliiis Muller, Oldhdens Kunst % Danmark , Bronzealderen, p. 41. 
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and adorned with a neck-ring or with ear-rings;^ from a slightly 
later time there is a group of bronzes which show a woman 
standing nude with her arms akimbo and with one or more 
neck-ringsA These small figures are a very interesting pheno- 
menon, even though they bear no special distinction as art. 
Most of them are undoubtedly Norse work; the characteristic 
dress, the fringed kirtle, is known from a Danish grave. But 
the taste for these images, as also the ideas possibly associated 
with them, must have been inspired by intercourse with the 
peoples to the south, with the early Hallstatt culture and through 
it with northern Italy, where similar small images occur ; there 
they are usually taken to represent a female divinity of fertility. 
It is far from certain, however, that people in Scandinavia 
understood and adopted this religious significance along with 
the images ; it is quite conceivable that they were adopted as a 
purely decorative form. 

This phase marks the last high peak of forms and technique 
in the Norse bronze age. The types are carried to their highest 
development, especially ornaments, belt-plates with a steeply 
arched top, and twisted neck-rings (tores) terminating (at the 
ends which join to close the ring) in broad ornamented plates 
and spirals. The fibula consists of two round convex plates 
fastened together by a short bar, the so-called spectacle-fibula, 
a typically exaggerated development of the slender safety-pin 
of the early bronze age. In this late period the spectacle-fibula 
may assume almost monstrous proportions. Conspicuous also 
is the fondness for cast chains of bronze, heavy and often 
several times doubled, with loose-hanging bronze plates at- 
tached, as also for large ornamental pins, the top of which is 
wound into spiral form. In many particulars we find the taste 
of the Hallstatt culture continued in the Scandinavian bronzes. 
Imported articles are also very common, especially the charac- 
teristic Hallstatt swords, heavy tores, razors, tweezers, hammered 
shields, vases, and beakers of bronze. But the greater number 
of the antiquities found in the north show themselves unmis- 
takably to be of Scandinavian workmanship, both by their 
individual forms and by the technical treatment. 

^ inBergens Museums Arhok, i926,Hist.-ant.rekkeno. i,p 39. 

2 T J. Arne, ‘Emige in Schweden gefundene Bronzestatuetten in barbar- 
ischer Arbeit’, Fornvannen (Stockholm, 1909), p. 336. 
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The late bronze age in Scandinavia carried the casting of 
bronze to a perfection which cannot be surpassed. Hammered 
and chased metal-work, which was already highly developed 
in the south, was an unknown art in the north all through the 
bronze age. This concentration in the north upon the casting 
of bronze explains in part the complete mastery of the art 
attained there. The method followed varied according to the 
nature of the article to be made. Some articles were cast in 
permanent moulds of stone or metal ; some were cast in moulds 
of clay or sand, and for the more difficult objects the more 
complex method a cire perdue was employed. After the casting 
the bronze was trimmed and decorated. This work can be 
illustrated from finds of half-finished or rejected pieces, from 
finds of stores of bronzes intended to be recast, and finally in 
Denmark some very interesting details have come to light in an 
investigation of the refuse from a bronze-casting work-place.^ 
Through the many hundreds of years this industry was developed 
in the late bronze age to an astonishing pitch. The pendent 
vases cast in thin bronze and with a complex profile are indeed 
work which it would now be very difficult to reproduce. Still 
more impressive as feats of casting are the great trumpets, the 
lurer, which are among the most remarkable antiquities in 
Europe (PL i8). 

These great horns first appear towards the end of the early 
bronze age, and it is in the following phase that they reach their 
full development to the well-known type of long slender trum- 
pets of peculiar curved form, with the curve running upward 
and outward, and a broad plate of bronze around the mouth. 
It is a signalling horn with a comparatively limited range, 
only the natural notes of a single octave.^ These horns are 
always found in pairs ; they must clearly have been used in 
pairs, or with four or six in a set, as also appears in the rock- 
carvings of the bronze age. In consideration of their graceful 
lines, of the difficult double swung curve, and even of their 

^ Carl Neergaard, ‘ Haag-Fundet. En AFallsdynge fra en Metalst0bers 
Hytte, fra den yngre Broncealder Aarh. /. nord. Oldk , 1908, p 278 Similar 
places excavated in Halland in Sweden are described by Georg Saranw, 
Gotadlvsomrddets Fomminnen (Goteborg, 1923), p. 261 f. 

^ K. Kroman, ‘Nogle Bemaerknmger om Bronzelurene i Nationalmuseet 1 
Kobenhavn’, Aarb. f. nord. Oldk , 1902, p. 79. Hubert Schmidt, 'Die Luren 
von Daberkow^ Prdhistonsche Zeztschrift, vii (Leipzig, 1915), p 85, 
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musical properties, we must regard these great horns as the 
most astonishing masterpieces of ancient bronze casting. 

With this phase the true bronze-age culture comes to an end, 
since the sixth and last phase which we reckon to this age is in 
reality a period of transition, when the old forms were retro- 
grade and giving way before new influences. Certain old types 
of ornaments were still in use, such as neck-rings, armlets, and 
pins, and these in even more colossal proportions than ever 
before. But others of the old forms have completely disappeared, 
and new features are in evidence. It is especially significant 
that we know very few weapons of bronze from this phase, but 
on the other hand iron begins to appear, armlets of iron from 
Zealand, a bit from Gotland, a sword from Ostergotland. The 
small working axes, the socketed celts, are still made of bronze, 
but it is evident that we are standing near to the close of the 
bronze age. 

Even during this preliminary review of the bronze age in 
Scandinavia, the reader may have been surprised that the 
northern people of that age were able to provide themselves 
with such a constant and abundant supply of bronze. Every 
piece of metal must have been transported a long way ; part of 
the supply came from the British Isles, but by far the greater 
amount from central Europe to the south-east, and it is obvious 
that in such conditions bronze must have been costly. There 
was also gold, which was by no means rare in Denmark in some 
phases of the bronze age. But the bronze was so generally 
accessible that, as we have seen, a distinctive native art of 
casting was developed with its own peculiar forms and an 
independent style of decoration. It has been conclusively 
established that the amber from the west coast of Jutland was 
the source of wealth which made possible the importation of this 
bronze and gold to Denmark. 

We have already touched upon the part which this precious 
stuff played in the stone age, when amber from Prussia was 
carried to central and eastern Europe, to the Baltic lands and 
finally to Norway, while the amber from Jutland in this earlier 
time found its way over great distances to the British Isles and 
from there farther on to France and the Iberian peninsula. In 
the Mediterranean lands amber first appears in the bronze age. 
In Italy^we come upon amber in graves and in the pile-dwellings 



during the transition from the stone age to the bronze age, and 
again in the late bronze age and in the Villanova period. During 
the whole of this time amber was highly prized and much used ; 
it was evidently credited also with magical prophylactic pro- 
perties. In Greece amber beads are found in large numbers in 
the shaft-graves at Mycene, as also in the Mycenaean domed 
tombs. The demand in southern Europe gave amber an 
enhanced value which made it a prime factor in the develop- 
ment of the Danish bronze age. The principal route northwards 
for this trade passed down the Elbe and from its mouth by sea 
along the west coast of Slesvig and Jutland, where the amber was 
found. Here by the North Sea lay Denmark's richest and most 
populous settlements, especially in the early bronze age; the 
harbours can be traced here from which the routes branch out 
in various directions inland. The greater proportion of the gold 
rings and gold wire of the bronze age, when they were a current 
medium of exchange, is found in these districts of west Jutland, 
the centre of the amber trade. 

It is in this region first and foremost that the Norse bronze 
age assumes its proper character and its cultural wealth, and 
from this starting-point the bronze culture spread, in varying 
strength, into the other Scandinavian areas. The Danish isles 
have a complete representation of all the bronze phases, and in 
the late bronze age they became the richest of the Danish lands. 
The point of gravity moves from west to east m a manner which 
must be connected with the general conditions of European 
trade. Communications with southern Europe no longer went 
mainly by way of the Elbe, but rather by the south coast of the 
Baltic, perhaps, as has usually been assumed, because the amber 
from Prussia began to play a more important part in foreign 
markets. 

The central domain of the Scandinavian bronze age is pre- 
eminently Denmark, but it includes Skfine too, and in some 
degree the island of Gotland. From here the culture of the time, 
its bronzes and its style, were transmitted to the northern area 
on the Scandinavian peninsula, but in varying intensity accord- 
ing to local conditions. As we have already mentioned, these 
regions of Scandinavia had in part been occupied in the pre- 
ceding age by the 'submegalithic" culture, and in part formed 
the domain of the Arctic stone age ; and we have seen that the 
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people of these regions received a considerable amount of flint 
from the south of Scandinavia, from Sk&ne and Denmark. It is 
very natural that bronze should follow the routes which had 
already been established by the flint trade ; and early pieces 
even from the first phase of the bronze age are found distributed 
northwards as far as the district around Trondhjem and the 
north of Sweden. But it should not cause surprise that the 
bronzes here in the north are comparatively rare, so rare that 
some writers in recent times have even concluded that in the 
greater part of the Scandinavian peninsula it is not justifiable 
to call this period a bronze age at all.’ We need not be troubled 
by these doubts; Norway, Sweden, and Finland have also their 
bronze age, analogous to the corresponding age elsewhere in 
northern Europe, and it is characterized not only by bronzes, 
but, even more, by the form of burial, by social and religious 
conditions which we shall describe in detail in the next chapter. 
We shall then see also that in the northern area the forms 
belonging to this culture diverge from those of the Danish area. 
It should be mentioned here, however, that the east and middle 
of Sweden, with its centre in the lands around Malaren, afford 
evidence of a lively intercourse during the late bronze age 
with Finland, Russia, and the east of Germany ; in these Swedish 
territories there are bronze types which show independent 
development in several particulars, and influences from here 
can be traced on the one side into eastern Europe, on the other 
side into the north-west of Norway.^ Bronze-age remains in 
Finland are of precisely the same character as in the east of 

^ Launtz Weibiill, 'Det arkeologiske Trepenodesystemet Dess uppkomst 
och, dess giltighet', Htsforisk Tidsknft fov Skdneland, v (Lund, 1923); Curt 
Weibull, Svcriges Bcbyggclse Bronsaldeycns Karaktar (Lund, 1923) ; A. W. 
Br0gger, KuUnrgeschichte des nonvcgischen AUerttims (Oslo, 1926), p. 125 f 
Brogger’s account gives, perhaps, a too pnmitive picture of conditions m Norway 
during the bronze age, and concludes thus ' Auch 1st es durchaus ein Misver- 
stkndnis, wenn man in chesetn Zusammenhange von einer Abschaffung der 
Bronzczeit redet. Die hlsst sich nicht abschaffen, wohl aber muss man sie so 
ansehen wie sie wirklich gewesen ist/ Cf Montelius, Les Temps pr^histonques en 
Snddc (Pans, 1B95), p 97. 'Le bronze 6tant toujours assez pr6cieux, on con- 
tmua pendant Tage dit du bronze h fabriquer des haches de guerre, des pointes 
de flt^che et do lance en pierrc ’ This is true indeed of all countries, Egypt or 
Italy or England, that flint and other stone continued to be used during the 
bronze age. 

^ A. M. Tallgren, ' Die Bronzecelte vom sog. Andnino-typus Beruhrungen 
zwischen den Bronzekulturen Skandinaviens und des Wolga-Kamalandes *, 
Finmsch-Ugrische Forschimgen, vol. xii (Helsingfors, 1912), p. 76. 
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Sweden. It would indeed be possible to speak of a Scando- 
Baltic bronze age whose special character is decided by lines 
lying more to the east than those which touch Denmark and 
Norway. 

In this review of the phases of the bronze age and its various 
styles we have dealt exclusively with the bronzes, since these pro» 
vide the basis of the division into phases and give the culture of 
the age its special character. The bronzes ’were precious articles, 
to a great extent articles of luxury which are found in graves 
of the distinguished, among religious offerings, or in stores of 
carefully hoarded treasures, and this in itself implies that in the 
life of the Northern people of that age there were elements 
incompletely represented in the civilization which the bronzes 
alone seem to attest. Thanks to the admirably conducted 
Danish excavations we now know the dwelling-sites of the time 
also, and the whole inventory of daily usage.^ These dwelling- 
sites are marked by open, extensive deposits or by heaps 
of refuse gathered into specially made pits; the contents are 
the refuse of everyday life. Bronzes are very rare here, occa- 
sional pins or buttons, a little knife or an awl, all small articles 
which could easily be lost ; and the inhabitants must have taken 
care to prevent the costly metal from being covered with refuse. 
Yet there is evidence of bronze casting in the dwelling-sites, 
melting-pots, and casting moulds. The principal articles of 
these finds are potsherds, which are found in extraordinary 
quantity and give quite a new conception of the pottery of 
the Danish bronze age. There is clay ware in all sizes, sometimes 
heavy pots of various — often highly elegant — forms, but with- 
out decoration. On the whole the impression is very different 
from that given by the clay ware of the stone age ; moreover, 
the pottery of the bronze age is marked by a response to the 
general European orientation of taste, and it bears witness to 
a highly cultivated workmanship. The quantity of this clay ware 
excludes all notion of importation ; it is a local product which 
in its own way is as important in characterizing the period as 
the bronzes are. 

The refuse also contains a great amount of chipped flint ; in 
one single dwelling-site, near Bulbjerg, it was possible to collect 

^ Sophus Muller, ' Bopladsfund fra Bronzealderen Aayh. /. nord. Oldh , 
1919, p* 35- 
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over 7,000 pieces of flint refuse from chipping, and there were 
also found all manner of scrapers, knives, augers, hammer- 
stones, &c. It is quite unmistakable that flint was indispensable 
as material for all kinds of daily working equipment, which was 
produced by the same technique and in the same forms as in the 
stone age. This applies equally to axes of hartshorn and daggers 
and pins of bone. In the sphere of workaday life the ancient 
traditions were fully alive all through the bronze age. Even 
a battle-axe of variegated stone has been found in a dwelling- 
site of the late bronze age. This relation of stone and bronze, 
which in itself is very natural, is essential to complete the picture 
of bronze-age culture. The dwelling-sites provide a deeper cross- 
section of the life of the period, while the graves and the finds 
of bronze, as we shall see in the next chapter, illustrate the 
wealth and elegance which might be achieved among the higher 
classes of society. 

Before we leave the dwelling-sites, it remains only to add 
a word about the manner of life and the means of subsistence. 
The bones among the refuse, which are obviously the remains 
of meals, include bones of wild animals, birds, and fish, especi- 
ally bones of the hart, occasionally of the roe, as well as of 
swans and geese. But most of them are of domestic animals, 
sheep and goats, and especially prominent, bones of oxen, 
more rarely those of horses. These are the same domestic 
animals as were kept in the late stone age. The cultivated 
plants were, as we know from other sources, barley and wheat 
as in the stone age, and in the bronze age oats and millet also. 
Flax too was cultivated. With the bronze age there also comes 
a great advance in tillage : the hoe is superseded by the plough. 
In a bog in Uppland, Sweden, part of a primitive plough made 
of wood has been found, and by means of a geological deter- 
mination has been dated in the early bronze age ; and in Den- 
mark also a primitive wooden plough has been found, in a bog 
near Hobro. A man ploughing with oxen as draught animals 
is depicted in a well-known Swedish rock-carving at Aspeberg 
in Bohuslan. 



IX 

BRONZE-AGE GRAVES. FINDS OF 
RELIGIOUS OFFERINGS 


AS we have seen in the preceding chapter, the coming of 
XjLbronze wi'ought revolutionary changes in the material 
culture of Scandinavia, in its technique, forms, and art of 
decoration, producing a new cultural era, profoundly different 
from the conditions of the stone age. This radical transformation 
is also evident when we turn to the forms of graves and the 
burial customs in the bronze age. The changes are introduced 
without any sudden break in tradition ; we have already men- 
tioned that the beginning of the period is fixed by the occurrence 
of the first few bronzes in the graves, which are still laid out in 
the manner of the stone age — individual burials in stone cists of 
comparatively modest dimensions, with a dagger of flint or 
bronze as the only grave furniture. But soon a change appears 
in response to an impulse which characterized the early bronze 
age over a great part of Europe This is primarily a desire to 
raise more imposing grave-mounds as monuments. The great 
barrows of the heroic age, which extend from the Bosporus 
into central Europe and to the British Isles, came to be regarded 
as a necessity in Scandinavian lands, too, for every grave 
of importance. There are in Denmark some very impressive 
monuments of the kind,^ 3 or 4 metres high or even higher, 
usually made entirely of turf built up layer upon layer (evidently 
at considerable expense of useful grassland), or else of earth 
and sand, as is especially common in Jutland. Denmark 
still possesses a wealth of these beautiful old memorials of 
antiquity, clustered in fairly large numbers in places where 
the settlements were thickest, or set out in long rows in the 
countryside beside the old travelling routes. At the centre of 
the mound there are often stone structures or stone heaps of 
various forms, more rarely a visible ring of stones around the 
base of the mound. Occasionally a circular fence of stones is 

^ See the classic account by Sophus Muller, Vor OldUd (Kobenhavn, 1897), 
p. 295 Detailed descriptions in the article by L. Zinck, ' Broncefolkets Grav- 
h0ie’, Aarh. f. nord Oldk,, 1871, and Georg F L. Sarauw, ‘Lyngheden i 
Oldtiden’, ibid , 1898. 
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found inside the margin of the mound, hidden under its slope, 
an arrangement which is of special interest in the history of this 
type of grave. This feature is known in grave-mounds in Den- 
mark and Norway and in sepulchral cairns in Sweden, and 
something very similar is found in Germany and Great Britain. 
This distribution demonstrates that the grave-forms of the Norse 
bronze age were evolved in contact with western and central 
Europe.^ The imposing grave-mounds of Scandinavia are not 
produced by local development: they are the product of a 
common European movement which touched Norse lands and 
others as well. They are among the new ideas of the bronze age. 

Grave-mounds of turf, earth, or sand are the types which 
prevail in Denmark and Skane; they occur more rarely in 
Norway and Sweden, where they also appear in the typical 
form,^ especially in the Swedish province of Halland and in 
certain districts in the south and west of Norway (PI. 19). But 
on the Scandinavian peninsula the sepulchral monument usually 
assumes a somewhat different form, a cairn of bare stones with- 
out any intermixture or covering of earth or sand ; as a rule it 
was set up on a hill or mountain by the sea, often on a headland 
or on a ridge with a steep slope down to the shore. But they 
are also found in inland districts. These cairns, known as 
dsr0iser, 'hill-cairns', or munker0iser, 'monks' cairns', are the 
forms characteristic of the bronze age on the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and they are similarly prevalent during the same 
period in Finland. They are found in Denmark along the coasts, 
wherever there is a good supply of stone available on the shore, 
and on the island of Bornholm. 

The graves themselves are set in the centre of the mound, 
either dug down into the ground below it, or, more usually, 
built on the original surface under it. The bronze age inherits 
from the stone age the grave cist of stone, built as an oblong 
right-angled chamber just long enough to accommodate a man, 
or, more usually, a little longer, wide and deep enough to 

* Harold St George Gray, Report on the Excavation at Wtch Barrow, Taunton 
Castle, 1908. 

2 H R H. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and Oscar Almgren, Rung Bjorns 
Hog, Monografier ntgifna af kungl. Vitterhets Histone och Antikvitets 
Akademien, no. i (Stockholm, 1905), with a summary in German. Shetehg, 
‘Norske Kulturforhold 1 Bronsealderen', Arsheretmng, Foremngen HI nor she 
Fortidsminnesmerkers Bevanng (Knstiania, 1907). P 7 f • 
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afford plenty of room for a single body. The sides are some- 
times made of boulders set on end, or of slabs, or sometimes the 
cist is walled with small stones; a covering stone is laid 
horizontally above. The whole cist is carefully and strongly 
built; in Norway traces have been found of cists having been 
covered with birch bark. The stone cist is the usual form of the 
bronze-age grave in Norway and Sweden, but it is less frequent 
in Denmark, where the grave more often appears as an open 
structure of stone, a frame, or a bed of stones ; and usually 
remains of wood can be traced in it, indicating that the grave 
originally had a cover or a cist of planks. Of similar type is the 
other well-known form of Norse bronze-age grave, the ' oak cist 
a coffin made from a thick trunk of oak, split and hollowed out, 
in many examples specially protected by a casing made of a 
still larger hollowed oak trunk fitted around the first one. 

This careful structure of the graves is, with the variations 
mentioned, common to all the Scandinavian lands, and accord- 
ingly must give expression to common conceptions concerning 
death and the cult of the dead. A remarkable monument in 
Skane gives us a glimpse of the religious ceremonies at burials 
and offerings : this is the grave at Kivik, which dates from the 
transition between the second and third phases of the bronze 
age. Each of the two long sides in the grave-chamber consisted 
of four upright slabs, the inner sides of which bear incised 
pictures; there is a procession of people in long garments, 
evidently an offering scene, a man driving a wagon, a horse 
fight{?), sun symbols, a group consisting of two large axes 
(undoubtedly divine symbols also) one on each side of an altar, 
and still more of the kind. We can hardly hope to interpret 
these pictures in detail, but they give some idea of the various 
religious ceremonies associated with the grave. In other Swedish 
graves there are engraved pictures of ships, foot-prints and 
other symbolic tokens.^ In some Norwegian grave-cists the side 
stones bear sun symbols or pictures of ships and decorative 
symbols of the same kind as in the grave at Kivik.^ 

The religious ideas reflected in the bronze-age graves are 


^ O. Montelius, ‘ Et mkrkligt fynd £r3.n Sodermanland Svenske Fornminnes- 
for Tidskrtfl, x (Stockholm, 1897-1900), p. 189. 

E. de Lange, ‘ Omerte heller 1 norske broncealdersgraver Bar gens Museums 
Arbok, 1912, no 4 
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uniform throughout the whole of Scandinavia, but in the richer 
or poorer furnishing of the graves there are very striking differ- 
ences between the various districts. In the north, in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, we often find that these massively con- 
structed graves with their huge mounds or cairns entirely lack 
sepulchral furniture. Although a great work may have been 
devoted to the dead in the form of an impressive grave monu- 
ment, the builders were yet unable or unwilling to offer him 
any of the precious bronzes to furnish his tomb. It is the excep- 
tion to find graves in this northern area containing the personal 
equipment of weapons and ornaments. But it is quite otherwise 
in the south of Scandinavia, especially in Denmark, the classical 
land of bronze culture. In Denmark the dead were buried 
arrayed in costume and accompanied by the most precious of 
their personal possessions. In the men's graves are found sword 
and dagger, palstave, spearhead, bronze buttons for the belt, 
tweezers and razors, and not infrequently also an arm-ring of 
gold. The women are laid in the grave with their broad collar 
of bronze, belt-plate, fibulas, broad spiral rings for the arms, 
and in some cases with fringes of bronze which were trimmings 
of their dress. Often the women, too, bore a dagger, but never 
a sword or other weapon. 

The complete picture of this personal equipment is obtained 
from the oak coffins mentioned earlier (PI. 20). In favourable 
conditions, when the coffin itself is well preserved, the tannen 
in the oak preserves many objects of perishable material which 
would otherwise have disappeared without leaving a trace. ^ 
We are then able to study minutiae of the burial which we 
never see in other graves ; in many of the oak coffins the dead 
lie upon an outspread cowskin and are covered by a long woven 
cloth of wool. We also find antiquities in them which are not 
known from any other finds. There is the palstave with its 
original haft of wood, the sword in its wooden scabbard, daggers 
with handles of horn. We find skins and textile fabrics, combs 
of horn, pails of birch bark, boxes made of thin wooden boards, 
and cups, beakers, and bowls carved in wood. Larger wooden 
bowls with handles are regularly decorated with patterns of 
stars on the bottom and bands around the sides ; the markings 

^ Vilhelm Boye, Trouvatlles de cercueils en cMne de V age du bronze en Dane- 
mark (Copenhague, 1896). 
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are brought into relief by darker colouring, and they are bor- 
dered with closely set rows of small tacks of tin, A rarity 
unique in the north of Europe is a complete little folding stool 
of wood with a seat of otterskin, a piece of furniture which 
appears in exactly the same form in Egypt, and is also known in 
the ancient culture of Crete. From Holstein and Sweden come 
some metal mountings which belonged to similar stools.^ A 
form like this illustrates better than anything else the strong 
influence from southern culture which made itself felt in Scandi- 
navia during the early bronze age. 

But the most interesting contents of the oak coffins are the 
bronze-age costumes which they have preserved (PI. 21).^ 
The men have a kirtle reaching to the knee, fastened with straps 
over the shoulders and girded at the waist by a belt ; over this 
is a somewhat longer cloak, thrown loosely over the shoulders 
and fastened at the neck with a fibula ; the feet and ankles were 
covered by shoes of cloth or leather, and on the head a cap with 
a round crown was worn. Trousers were evidently not used, 
since this garment is never found in the graves. A woman's 
costume from Egtved near Holding consists of a close-fitting short 
jacket with sleeves reaching to the elbow, and additional to this 
only a light short skirt extending from the hips to a little below 
the knees ; it is a peculiar garment, made entirely of woollen 
fringes, and one that must have required some skill to make. 
With it was worn a narrow belt with belt-plates of bronze 
(PL 22, 23). The same light skirt of fringes is found on several 
figurines in Denmark. A woman in an oak coffin at Borum 
Esh0i near Aarhus had a fine hair net round the back of her 
head, fastened to a cord which passed around her forehead, while 
the other grave, at Egtved, showed the hair tied with a cord. 

The costumes from the oak coffins also provide full informa- 
tion concerning the materials and the weaving of the bronze 
age. The material was black wool, always mixed in greater 
or lesser degree with hart's hair. The fabric is comparatively 

^ Fr Knorr, Klappstuhle aus Grabevn der Bronzezeii; 0 Montclius, Minnen 
frdn vdr Forniid, Fig. 990; Bror Schnittger, ‘Vlira Kultiirforbindelser med 
ostra Medelhavet under den aidre Brons&ldern', Ord och Bild, xxviii (Stock- 
iiolm, 1919), p. 67. 

^ H. C, Broholm et Margretke Hald, Les costumes de V age danois du bronze, 
Nordiske Fortidsminder (Antiquit^s scandinaves) II (K0benhavn, i9ii-'35), 
P- 331- 
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Interior of an oak coffin with the body uncovered, showing a young 
woman with dress and ornaments. After Thomsen 



Man’s costume from an oak coffin: 
kirtle, cloak, and cap. After Broholm 
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coarse, but it is of regular two-shafted weave; it is a thick 
and warm material. But other kinds are known, too, some of 
them fine fabrics of difficult weave. The men's caps are made 
shaggy on the outside, having threads hanging loose and ending 
in a little knot. The hair nets, the women's belts, a shawl with 
fringes are choice and skilfully made things which bear witness 
to a highly developed domestic art among the women. From 
Vastergdtland in Sweden a splendid mantle of the bronze age 
is known, of complex four-shaft weave; from analysis of the 
weaving it has been shown that several weavers worked at the 
same time on this valuable piece. Later, after a duel, it was 
presented as an offering at a spring.^ In Norway, too, in 0 stfold 
and near Stavanger, some remains of bronze-age woollen 
costumes have been found. ^ 

The Danish oak coffins give a wonderfully intimate picture of 
the bronze-age people, just as they lived and moved. The men 
are clean-shaven, as could also be inferred from the large 
number of razors in the graves. The women wore the hair cut 
short over the forehead and long at the sides. In a birch-bark 
pail desiccated remains of cranberry wine were found, mixed 
with myrtle and honey. The woman in the Egtved grave was 
blonde, of medium height, slender-waisted ; she was little more 
than twenty years old. A little sprig of yarrow blossom was 
found in her coffin, showing that she had died in the summer- 
time. By her left side, wrapped in a cloth, lay the burned bones 
of a child seven or eight years old. 

This is one of the earlier examples in Scandinavia of the new 
form of burial, cremation. Already early in the second phase of 
the bronze age we find cremation practised now and then in 
Denmark, and this custom gradually gains the upper hand. 
Towards the end of the early bronze age burial without crema- 
tion was, practically speaking, at an end, and during the whole 
of the late bronze age cremation was the sole prevailing custom. 
From the very nature of this custom important changes were 

^ L von Post, Emihe von WalterstorfE, and S. Lindqvist, JBrons alders- 
manteln frdn Gerumsherget i V aster gotland, kungl Vitterhets, Histone och 
Antikvitets Akademien, Monografisenen no. 15 (Stockholm, 1924-5), with 
a German translation 

^ Ingvald Undset, Norsks Oldsager i fremmede Museer (Kristiania, 1878), 
p 80 ; Gabriel Gustafson, Norges Oldhd. Gammel norsk kuUur 1, tekst og hilleder, 
pubhshed by the Norsk Folkmuseum (Kristiania, 1906), p. 45 * 
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brought about in the form and furnishing of the grave. There 
was, however, some reluctance to give up the customary form, 
the great stone grave as long as a man's body, even though now 
only small charred pieces of bone left after the burning were 
buried. At first the long grave-cists were built just as before, 
or else the urn was placed in an oak coffin, and the usual equip- 
ment of weapons and ornaments was still provided. Then after 
this came a change and shift to the new forms which were the 
natural results of burning the body ; in the late bronze age the 
grave is a very small chamber which only just allows room for 
the urn, usually a simple earthenware pot containing the charred 
bones, or else the urn is set unprotected in the earth. At the 
same time the sepulchral furniture disappears; there is no 
longer any demand for large costly bronzes as offerings in the 
grave, and neither men nor women now receive any other 
equipment than some unimportant trifle, a pair of tweezers, a 
pin, a razor, or some such article. 

The urns, too, are of the simplest kind, plain earthenware pots 
without decoration, of the same sort as we find in the fragments of 
broken earthenware on the dwelling-sites. The same jars as were 
used for food and cooking in daily life were finally made into 
burial urns. An exception is formed by the rare earthenware urns 
modelled as little round huts with an obvious door ; they are in the 
same category as the 'house-urns' in Germany and Italy. The sym- 
bolic idea is clear enough : the urn represents the dwelling of the 
dead. Urns of this type occur in Denmark and Skane, in Gotland 
and in Sweden proper, but their number is hardly noticeable 
among the other urns of the bronze age ; the conceptions expressed 
in the house-urns evidently did not play any important part in 
Scandinavia. Still rarer are graves in which a precious vessel of 
bronze was used as an urn, though examples of this use are known. ^ 
More frequently the simplest of all grave structures is found, either 
with traces of a wooden urn, or the charred bones laid between 
stones, without any trace of a burial urn. 

This simplification of the graves prevails over the imposing 
monuments, too. Large mounds are no longer raised, but the 
simple small graves proper to the late bronze age were made by 

^ Chr. Blinkenberg, 'Etruskisk Kjedelvogn fundet ved Skallerup', Aarb. f. 
nord. Oldk. (K0benhavn, 1895), p. 360 In this article an Etruscan bronze 
vessel is described, found used as an urn in an oak cist of the third phase 
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Bronze-age woman’s costume in Denmark, restored. After Broholm 
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preference in the older mounds, which the ancient conceptions 
of death and the cult of the dead had invested with a venerable 
sanctity. The huge grave-mounds of the bronze age originally 
raised over great graves of stone or over oak cists ordinarily 
contain one or more of the small graves with burned bones from 
the late bronze age — testimony of the strong continuity of 
ideas about the dead throughout the whole bronze age, in spite 
of the changing burial customs. When there was no opportunity 
of finding a place for the um in an older mound, the grave was 
covered with an insignificant little mound or cairn, or else a 
simple urn-grave was made below the level surface of the ground. ^ 
In the later examples of these graves we find the first implements 
of iron ; this is indeed the burial custom proper to the early iron 
age. The form of burial (urn-graves below a level surface), 
together with the transition from bronze to iron, was brought in, 
as we can plainly see, by influences from the great um-field 
groups in the east of central Europe. 

There is one new and remarkable form of grave monument 
which deserves special mention, that which is known from its 
'ship-formed' enclosure of stones (PL 24). This consists of 
raised stones set in rows so as to form a long enclosure with 
pointed ends, in the contour of a ship ; and sometimes the end 
stones are higher than the others in imitation of the stems of 
a ship. There can be no doubt that monuments of this form 
actually were intended to be sjmibolic representations of ships. 
These ship-formed structures are well known both in Norway 
and Sweden, and it has long since been demonstrated that they 
enclose graves from various phases of the iron age ; they have 
usually been associated with the ship-graves and boat-graves 
from the last phase of the heathen period in Norway. In recent 
years, however, a group of similar ship-formed enclosures has 
been excavated and found to contain graves from the late bronze 
age and the earliest phase of the iron age.^ In these graves 
burial without cremation again occurs, a local phenomenon 
which appears in Gotland in the transition between the bronze 
age and the iron age. 

^ For examples see Bror Schnittger, Flatmarksgraver frdn denyngve Bronsdl- 
dern, See. (Rig, Stockholm, 1919), p. 104. 

2 Bror Schnittger, ‘Gottlandska skappssAttningar fra,ii bronsilderns slut 
och jarn§,lderns borjan’, Aarb f. nord Oldk. (Kobenhavn, 1920), p. 43. 
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There can hardly be any doubt that the ship-formed monu- 
ments are connected with the idea that man after death has to 
make a journey across the sea. This conception is well known 
from the Egyptian bronze age and was also widespread among the 
classical peoples of ancient times. It is of the greatest interest to 
trace this same belief in the grave-forms of the Scandinavian 
bronze age. There is of course a natural reason for the island of 
Gotland being the place where this idea first received concrete 
expression in the grave-monument, but the rock-carvings, which 
we shall discuss a little further on, also show that related ideas 
were widespread among the Scandinavian people at this time. 

In the later centuries of the early bronze age (during 
the second and third phases) cremation became universal in 
the Scandinavian lands, as far as our knowledge extends of the 
graves in the Scandinavian peninsula in this period, and the 
consequent alteration of the grave, both in form and furnishing, 
was carried out uniformly everywhere. This profound and 
radical transformation of the burial customs must have been 
produced by a strong current of new ideas concerning death, 
new conceptions of man's circumstances after death, as well as 
by fear of peril to the living from the dead and his grave. We 
cannot embark upon a general history of cremation here; we 
will only emphasize the extraordinary interest which is attached 
to the custom in this period of Scandinavia's earliest culture. 
Cremation was unknown in the Scandinavian stone age, as also 
in the first phase of the bronze age, and it was thus compara- 
tively late when this manner of burial made its way to the north 
of Europe. It took some time still, quite two centuries from the 
first appearance, before cremation became the sole prevailing 
burial custom. But the surprising thing is that the displace- 
ment of the older burial custom should be so complete. We 
have no right to compare this change with a change in religion ; 
and we can find no indication that this new burial custom had 
any connexion with the worship of the gods in the Norse bronze 
age. Yet cremation undoubtedly represents a profound change 
in the conceptions about death, the grave, and the dead.^ It 
was in the period immediately preceding looo B.c. that the 
change was carried through in Scandinavia. 

^ Concerning the idea in cremation, see Erwin Rohde, Psyche (Leipzig, 1894), 
and Sophus Muller, Nordtsche Altertumskunde, 1 (Strassburg, 1897), p 360 f 
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The principal source of our information about the general 
nature of the bronze-age religion is in the finds of offerings 
or votive objects, that is, hoards of valuable articles which are 
buried in the earth or sunk in lakes or streams as offerings to 
supernatural powers. Offerings of this kind are known in 
Scandinavia from all prehistoric periods, varying in form and 
importance in the different ages. In the late stone age the most 
valuable articles of the time, the large weapons and implements 
of flint, were those deposited as gifts to the gods : the large flint 
axes, of the thin-butted or thick-butted types, flint daggers, 
flint saw-blades. In one group of finds only certain definite 
kinds of objects have been collected: nothing else than flint 
axes, as a rule two or three of them, but sometimes more, and 
flint daggers in number up to thirty, or a similar number of 
saw-blades of half-moon shape. Many finds contain other 
weapons, superior battle-axes or spearheads of fine workman- 
ship, and working-tools such as chisels of flint or bone and 
scrapers of flint, which appear with frequency in Norway. In 
some hoards it can be seen that the pieces had been placed in a 
certain order, or had been packed together with great care. It 
is a striking fact that the finds consist partly of the most superior 
and valuable pieces and partly of plain implements of rude 
workmanship, or, as the extreme antithesis, of collections of 
unworked and unformed pieces of flint. A similar difference can 
be observed in the condition of the objects; usually they are 
new and unused articles, but not a few are worn and damaged 
pieces.^ We may recall in this connexion the finds of amber 
articles buried in bog or meadowland, especially the notable 
finds in Jutland mentioned earlier. The deposit may be of large 
or small content, sometimes several hundred pieces in all, occa- 
sionally several thousand, placed together in a vessel of earthen- 
ware or wood. A modest parallel to these Jutish finds is 
provided by the amber ornaments of the stone age in Norway, 
where they are always found in bogs and several times in 
hoards. 

Very similar conditions are encountered in the bronze age. 


^ Sophus Muller, op. cit , p. 422 ; Otto Rydbeck, Slutna mark- och mossfynd 
frdn stendldern, Lunds Universitets Histonska Museum (Lund, 1918), Helge 
Gjessmg, ‘ Votiv- og depotfund fra stenalderen Oldtiden, vii (Kristiania, 1918), 
p 21 ; Shetelig, PnmiUve Ttder i Norge (Bergen, 1922), p 314. 
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Here we may mention the handsome heavy axes of bronze which 
are occasionally found in peat-bogs or in work involving excava- 
tion ; also finds of swords sometimes from the early bronze age, 
sometimes from the late bronze age, from two to four pieces 
in each find ; and the thick bronze tores, which are regularly 
found in pairs. Especially characteristic are the trumpets, the 
greatest works in bronze from the Scandinavian bronze age. 
They are nearly always found in pairs, once six together, and 
always buried in bogs. It may be added that many of the largest 
and most valuable articles from the bronze age are found 
separately in very similar conditions, deposited near or under 
a great stone, in a bog or in the earth. The largest and hand- 
somest bronze swords known come from bogs, as also the largest 
bronze axes, massive and certainly too heavy for actual use. 
To this list should be added articles of gold: two or three 
massive armlets of gold, from two to eight spiral rings for the 
finger or the arm of double gold wire. One group of finds con- 
sists entirely of golden vessels hammered thin, which we have 
mentioned above as articles imported from central Europe ; in 
several examples in Denmark, however, a handle has been 
added, terminating in a house's head. But quite insignificant 
articles may be found in the same conditions, such as a small 
saw-blade of bronze, a very rough working-tool ; usually several 
articles of the same kind were deposited together. 

We also know of valuable bronzes from the Scandinavian 
bronze age which were buried as hidden treasures, intended to 
be taken up again at some later opportunity. These are often 
costly and beautiful things but such deposits have evidently 
a different character: the articles are more miscellaneous and 
more fortuitously brought together than in the group which has 
been described above. The finds of that group, of peculiarly 
regular composition, demand some special interpretation. It 
is clear that the similar hoards of the stone age and bronze 
age must have been brought into being by the same motive, 
by some custom which has had a continuous tradition 
during this immense period of time. The explanation of the 
hoards from both these ages which is now generally accepted is 
that they were religious offerings. Custom decided that certain 

^ C. Neergaard, ‘ Depots d'objets de Tage de bronze’, Novdiske Foyhdsminder 
(Antiqmt^s scandinaves), i (Kobenhavn, 1890-1903), p. 112. 
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kinds of articles should be preferred as offerings ; a vow to a 
god sometimes determined the nature and the quantity of the 
gift, and the less valuable unfinished materials or raw flakes of 
flint may possibly represent a substitute for a corresponding 
number of objects promised in the vow. These are forms of 
offerings e% voto which are known in other ancient religions too. 

A special type of offering, of considerable interest, is seen in 
the bronzes deposited in springs and wells, known from certain 
finds in Denmark, the most important from Budsene on the 
island of M 0 en.^ The well was a hollowed tree-trunk which 
reached down to a water-bearing stratum below the earth and 
clay. In this trunk there were various bones of animals and a 
hoard from the late bronze age consisting of two hanging-vessels, 
a belt ornament, and three spiral arm-rings, all apparently 
deposited there together on the same occasion. In another find 
on the island of Fyn a bronze sword was discovered, a spear- 
head and a chisel of bronze, in an ancient well made of a hol- 
lowed oak bole ; these, too, are from the late bronze age. From 
the early bronze age there are three bronze swords, found in a 
prehistoric spring in Roskilde. One is reminded of the offerings 
in curative springs in Switzerland, France, and Italy, especially 
when it is found that the water m the well at Budsene contains a 
high percentage of mineral salts (natron or magnesia), and that 
the spring in Roskilde contained a large amount of iron. We are 
reminded in particular of a find at St. Moritz in Engadine, where 
two handsome bronze swords and other bronzes were found at 
the lower end of a hollowed tree-trunk which formed the well- 
shaft to the spring. It therefore seems reasonable to regard the 
finds in Denmark also as evidence that the springs were wor- 
shipped as sources of healing, because of their curative pro- 
perties. 

We know other articles, too, from the Scandinavian bronze 
age which are undoubtedly votive articles, that is, objects 
made to be offered and not for any practical use ; and certain 
others can only have had a religious purpose. The typical find 
of the former category is the well-known one from Nors in 
Denmark, a hundred small boats of gold which lay one inside 
another in an earthenware vessel, covered with a flat stone and 

^ C. A. ISTordmaii, ' Off erbrunnen fr&n Budsene’, Aarh f nord Oldk. (Koben- 
havn, 1920), p. 63. 
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buried in a graveLbank. These boats are made of thin sheets of 
gold laid on a slight framework of bronze, some of them decor- 
ated with concentric circles. They are obviously very frail, and 
could not have had any practical use. In the same category 
must be reckoned two pairs of large handsome axes,^ decorated 
in part with gold; they are cast with only a thin covering of 
bronze over a core of clay. These axes are so weak that they 
would be worthless for any real use, and they may well have been 
votive pieces, though one may think also of religious symbols, 
perhaps the axe-symbols of the sun-god. In the grave at Kivik 
in Skane, mentioned above, two axes were engraved S5nnmetric- 
ally on each side of an acute cone, and in the rock-carvings men 
are depicted carrying axes of the same shape. It is certain at 
least that these interesting pieces had some connexion with 
religion. They belong to the early bronze age, to the transition 
between the second and third phases. 

A parallel case is the sun-image or sun-altar from Balk&kra 
in Skane, a horizontal circular disk of bronze engraved with five 
concentric nimbuses and riveted onto the end of a broad 
cylindrical band of bronze which is pierced in round holes; 
projecting from the other end of the cylinder are ten circular 
rings, each enclosing a cross. The whole is very definitely 
characterized as a sacred object, whether it be regarded as a 
symbolic image or as a votive gift.^ This piece, too, was found 
buried in a peat-bog, as was also the best known of the bronze- 
age images in Scandinavia, the sun-image from Trundholm 
Mose in the north of Zealand (PL 25).^ The sun-disk stands on 
a six-wheeled carriage of bronze, to which a bronze horse is 
attached. The sun is represented by a round, slightly convex 
disk, of which the two sides were cast separately and then fitted 

^ One pair was found at Brondsted in Jutland, another pair at Skogtorp 
near Eskilstuna in Sweden. 

2 It is dated by Montelius from the first phase of the bronze age. G Ekholm 
later called attention to a very similar piece found at Odenburg in Hungary, 
and he concluded from this that the sun from Balk&kra had been imported 
into Sk§,ne from the south, and also that it is not as early as Montelius thought. 
See O. Montelius, Die Chronologie der altesten JBronzezeit (Braunschweig, 1900), 
p. 75, and G Ekholm’s article ‘Balk§,kra* in Ebert's Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schtchte, i (Berlin, 1924), p 334, plate 73. 

3 Sophus Muller, ‘La Representation solaire de Trundholm’, Nordtske 
F ortidsm%nder scandinaves), i (Kobenhavn, 1890-1903), p. 322, 
plate xxxvii. 
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together. Both sides are richly decorated with spirals and circles 
in the best style of the early bronze age, and one side is also 
inlaid with gold. The sun-disk had been attached to the horse 
by a band which was passed through a little loop at the front 
edge of the disk. It is clear that the sun was conceived as drawn 
across the heavens by his steed, and the wheels are added so that 
the whole image could be moved and represent the passage of 
the sun. Beyond aU doubt we have in this disk an image of a 
god, as well as a choice and precious piece of work which was 
offered to the god himself by being buried in the peat-bog. 

It is doubtful whether this imagewas actually revered as sacred 
to the sun, or whether, as has also been suggested, since the disk 
is only a quarter of a metre in diameter, it is a small copy of an 
image on a larger scale which was used in sun worship ; in this 
case the disk would only be intended to be an offering. This 
sun from Trundholm affords extraordinarily important evidence 
of the religion of the bronze age in Scandinavia, of a definite 
ritual in sun worship, in which the sun-disk is drawn forward by 
the horse as a symbol of the god. Related sun-images from the 
bronze age are found in Ireland.^ This same combination of 
sun-disk and horse is also found several times in the Scandi- 
navian rock-carvings, which are the most important and the 
most extensive documents for the study of the religion of the 
bronze age in the north of Europe. 

^ Reginald A Smith, ‘Sun-Discs of the Bronze Age in the British Museum', 
Proceedings of the S. A. L., 2nd Senes, xx, 1903 
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THE ROCK-CARVINGS OF THE BRONZE AGE 

T he rock-carvings of the bronze age in Scandinavia consist 
of large or small groups of drawings engraved, quite without 
art, on smooth sheer mountain cliffs. On the Scandinavian penin- 
sula there is ready access almost everywhere to cliffs worn smooth 
by glaciers during the ice age, and eminently suitable for 
pictures of this kind. In Denmark similar carvings are found on 
large boulders, especially in the north of Zealand. These 
pictures are found in great numbers over the whole of Scandi- 
navia, though north of Trpndelag the number is inconsiderable ; 
while in Finland no such carvings have yet been discovered. 
They are especially numerous in Ostfold in Norway and the 
adjacent Bohuslan in Sweden; but they are also found more 
widely scattered in all districts, within the limits just mentioned. 
In these carvings there is very often a large number of figures 
grouped together on a single surface, and such groups invariably 
convey a strong impression of accumulation, through new figures 
being added from time to time during a long period. There 
is never any question of artistic grouping of the figures; and 
indeed the rock- carvings of the bronze age have in general very 
little connexion with art. The pictures are conventionalized to 
the uttermost degree, the representation is simplified and made 
as schematic as the natural form of the object will permit ; the 
whole intention was that everything should be recognizable 
and readily intelligible as a simple idea. In the carvings of the 
bronze age it is the conception, the general notion alone that 
is of importance, and in this they are a complete antithesis to 
the naturalistic pictures of Arctic stone-age art. Thus we find 
in the sphere of the bronze-age carvings a psychological element 
of the greatest interest, an element which emphasizes the 
contrast between the primitive hunting people and the settled 
and more highly organized agricultural people of the bronze age. 

In spite of their schematic forms these carvings have an 
extraordinarily rich and varied content. The most frequent 
representation is a ship of highly conventionalized and peculiar 
form, in which the line of the keel projects as a rough beak under 
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the stem at each end; it is often provided with an ornament 
such as a spiral or an animaFs head (PL 26). Often the ship's 
ribs are represented, and above the bulwarks a row of upright 
strokes appear which evidently denote the crew ; more rarely 
one or more of the men on board may be represented in larger 
proportions than the others, and they are then always armed, 
and sometimes engaged in battle. Oars and rudder are very 
rarely to be seen, and no sail is ever shown ; but the ships now 
and then bear symbolic images, the round sun-disk, a wheel, 
a tree, an animal figure, or two large axes. Human figures by 
themselves appear in some numbers; they are mostly armed 
men, sometimes in battle-scenes (PI. 27), and trumpet-blowers. 
We see whole processions (PI. 28), or two men holding a disk, 
one on each side, or a single man carrying a wheel. Very often 
we find symbolic representation of marriage, a man and a 
woman together. There are figures in active movement, as in 
a dance ; there are ploughmen, archers, horsemen, wagons with 
two or four wheels drawn by horses or oxen. Of animals there 
are many, so conventionally represented that they can be 
recognized only with difficulty ; the hart can be distinguished, 
and so can horses and oxen. Birds and snakes are rare. There 
are also pictures of trees. The figures are drawn in various sizes. 
The human figures usually do not exceed half a metre in height, 
while the largest known is a man 2*30 metres tall. The ships 
are normally from J metre to i| metres in length, the longest 
known being more than 4 metres. 

To all these and other pictures which can be directly under- 
stood must be added a second group of pictures and figures 
which apparently have a conventional symbolic meaning. They 
are representations of weapons, such as axes or swords ; the sole 
of the foot, either engraved in outline or cut out complete in the 
rock, sometimes representing a naked foot and sometimes the 
sole of some form of foot-gear ; single circles or several concentric 
circles, one within another ; wheels with four or more spokes, 
and lastly, the most frequent of all the tokens, the cup-shaped 
hollows which always accompany the pictures in these rock- 
carvings.^ We come upon these cup-shaped hollows already in 

^ Full description and bibliography are given by Oscar Almgren in the 
article 'Felsenzeichnung' in Ebert’s Reallextkon dev Vorgeschichte, lii (Berlin, 
1925), p. 212. 
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the late stone age, when they often appear in megalithic graves, 
not only on the roof-stone, but here and there on the wall-stones 
inside the grave, where they could not have been added at a 
later date. Once we even meet with circles and footsoles in a 
stone-age grave, and once also with wheel-symbols. These 
figures are thus the oldest of the elements found in the rock- 
carvings of the bronze age. What is more, these symbols have 
a clearly established international distribution in the ancient 
world, and it is around them that the whole system of engraved 
carvings grew up. The first of the bronze-age motives to appear 
is the axe, depicted with a haft and standing by itself, as in the 
carving at Simris in Skane. The axe is engraved in the same 
fashion on megalithic graves in Britain, on stone graves in the 
department of Marne, and is painted on the stone sides of a 
stone-age grave-cist at Mernburg in Saxony. Next come the 
first rude pictures of ships, of which we have examples in the 
grave at Kivik; they are also known in megalithic graves in 
Britain and Ireland. Thus the earliest carvings belonged to the 
culture of an immense area, and corresponding phenomena 
were produced in various quarters of Europe, in Spain and 
Portugal and in the Alps around the boundary between France 
and Italy. The symbolism of these rock-carvings represents a 
sphere of thought which was made accessible to many nations 
of the northern world during the transition between the stone 
and bronze ages ; its ultimate origin is to be found in the Orient. 
In this relationship lies the first key to the nature of the thought, 
and to the interpretation of its S 5 nn.bolic expression. 

Wehavealso certainfixed points in the chronological sequence 
of the Scandinavian rock-carvings. The axes at Simris in Skane 
can be assigned from their type to the first phase of the bronze 
age, and a group of swords depicted in carvings of Ostergdtland 
can be placed by the same criterion in the second phase; and 
again, we have shields and trumpets of the late bronze age. 
Wheii the carvings are found in stone grave-cists like those 
mentioned above (p. 146), their age can be determined from the 
character or the contents of the grave, as in the Kivik grave 
from the end of the second phase, or in the grave from the same 
period at Andeslingen near Bremen, where the roof-slab has 
three human figures engraved on it. Or it may happen that 
the rock-carving contains spiral ornaments in the style of the 
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Rock-carving of a ship. Bjornstad, Skjeberg, Norway 



Rock- carving at Fossum, Bohuslan, Sweden. After Almgren 
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early bronze age, or the meanders of the late bronze age, and 
these will similarly determine the age of the carving; or, 
conversely, pictures of the type found in rock-carvings may 
be used as decorations on metal articles of which the date is 
known. A good example is the bronze mount of a blowing- 
horn found near Wismar, on which we have ships and wheel- 
figures, together with fine spiral decoration ; the work can be 
assigned to the third phase of the bronze age. Similarly razors 
from the fourth and fifth phases are very often decorated with 
ships which have exact parallels in rock-carvings. There are 
also razors bearing pictures of men, serpents, and other subjects 
represented just as in the rock-carvings. 

These comparisons have made it possible to group a large 
proportion of the rock-carvings according to their relative 
chronology. It can be shown that the pictures of ships under- 
went a gradual development from the first crudely simplified 
examples to the elegant and detailed pictures of the later period. ^ 
In general it may be said that rock-carvings begin to appear 
in the first two phases of the bronze age, but the rich and varied 
development belongs mainly to the later period of the bronze 

age. It can be shown, moreover, that the historical incidence 
of the carvings does not coincide exactly with the period of time 
which we call the bronze age; this is natural, since there is 
obviously no essential connexion between these pictures and the 
use of bronze or iron in practical hfe. We have examples of 
figures from the rock-carvings reproduced on earthenware vessels 
from the earliest phase of the iron age.^ In this connexion we 
may also draw attention to the well-known rock-carving at 
Tegneby in Bohuslan, where a fight is depicted between mounted 
warriors, armed with spear and shield. ^ The shields have the 
right-angled oblong shape which we know was current in the 
early iron age,^ while the shields of the bronze age, as far as is 
known, were round or oval.^ It is, moreover, to be doubted 

^ Gunnar Ekholm, ‘ De skandinaviska Hallristningarna och deras Betydelse', 
Ym^y (Stockholm, 1916), p. 292, Fig 15. 

^ C. A Nordman, * Ormar och H^llristningar Oldt%den, vii (Knstiama, 1918), 

pp. 200-1. 

^ Georg Sarauw, Gotaalvsomrddets Fornymnnen (Goteborg, 1923), p. 286. 

^ Nahonalynuseets Bog om sjcsldne Fund (Kobenhavn, 1925), p. 23, Fig. 12. 

^ A good selection of bronze-age shields may be seen in E. C. R. Armstrong’s 
‘Prehistoric Leather Shield’, &c , Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, I909> 
p. 259 and plate xiv. 
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whether riding or fighting on horseback was practised in the 
bronze age; we have representations from that age of men 
standing in two-wheeled chariots with a double team of horses, 
and this seems a clear indication that war-chariots were then 
usual. 

Equestrian figures are also found in the rock-carvings in the 
district around Trondhjem,^ and other features there show that 
these characteristic compositions were executed sometime after 
the end of the bronze age. In the carving at Bjorngard in 
Stj0rdal there appears a special type of ship with both stems 
terminating in a cleft formation which resembles two horns; 
and there is likewise a clearly drawn rudder on this vessel.^ 
A nearly related type of ship is that which is depicted in the 
fragments of a rock-carving from Karstad in Nordfjord, now 
in the Bergen Museum, accompanied by a runic inscription 
which points to the period round about a.d. 200.^ Then there is 
also a Danish earthenware vase from the Roman iron age, orna- 
mented with impressed wheel-figures and footprints.^ In this 
vase we have indubitable evidence that the symbolism of the 
bronze age and the figures associated with it were still preserved 
many hundreds of years after the beginning of the iron age. 
Similar continuity is evident also in the ship-formed rows of 
stones mentioned above. 

We have now set forth in brief outline the archaeological 
history of the rock-carvings in Scandinavia. There are groups of 
pictures and signs which have their origin in the late stone age 
and leave their last traces in the full-blown iron age, in the first 
centuries after the beginning of the Christian era: the history 
of the rock-carvings embraces a period of practically two thou- 
sand years. But it is also certain that the greater number of 
these carvings date from the bronze age ; that was the age of 
their main growth and development, when they attained to the 
complete fullness of their varied content. 

* K Rygh/Arkeologiske Uiiders0kelser, igio\ Detkgl norske Videnskabers 
Selskdbs Shnfter (Trondhjem, 1910), no. 6, p. 32 

^ Th. Petersen, ‘Nye fund fra det nordenfjeldske Norges hellenstnings- 
omr&,de', Ftnska Forwmnnesfor. Ttdsknft, xxxvi (Helsingfors, 1927), p. 37. 
Petersen is inclined to date this rock-carving m the first phase of the iron age. 

^ Magnus Olsen and Haakon Shetelig, ' Ktetadristnmgen Bergens Museums 
Arbok, 1929, Hist. -ant. rekke no. i. 

Sophus Muller, Ordmng av Danmavks Oldsager {Systeme prihtstortque du 
Danemark), 11. Jernalderen (Kobenhavn, 1888-95), Fig 143. 
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The rock-carvings are difficult to interpret with any certainty ; 
they have long been regarded as one of the most obscure riddles 
of Norse archaeology, though many different solutions have been 
advanced, such as the purely artistic view that the pictures 
were intended as art for its own sake, or the historical explana- 
tion that we have in these carvings a kind of pictorial chronicle 
of outstanding events. Most scholars, however, are now agreed 
that the pictures have a religious significance, and are connected 
with the bronze-age worship of the gods and cult of the dead. 
These two sides of religious life were very intimately connected, 
and they were both undoubtedly powerful factors in the evolu- 
tion of the rock-carvings. The sacred symbols on graves, 
particularly the series of pictures in the grave-cist from Kivik, 
demonstrate clearly enough that such carvings had a connexion 
with the care for the dead ; the presence of these signs would 
place the grave under divine protection and secure help for the 
dead in the future life. It must also be admitted as a possibility 
that the similar carvings on rocks, though never found in 
proximity with graves, may in some part have been devoted 
to the burial cult; but it can scarcely be assumed of all the 
carvings. No regular relationship can be proved between rock- 
carvings and graves ; on the contrary, the local distribution of 
the carvings seems almost always to be wholly independent of 
graves, and their content is so greatly varied that very little 
of it could be naturally explained as belonging to the cult of the 
dead. It is not practicable to attempt any distinction in detail, 
because the grave-cult and religion proper made use to a great 
extent of the same symbols, above all the sun-figure; in all 
probability the greater number of the rock-carvings were made 
as shrines dedicated to public worship of the gods, especially to 
worship of the sun as the source of fruitfulness. 

In this view the rock-carvings mostly become intelligible as 
religious monuments, even though there may be much that 
remains uncertain in the detailed interpretation of individual 
carvings.^ The sacred figures give clear indication of the general 
nature of the bronze-age religion. The incised cup-shaped 

^ The problems and possibilities of interpretation have been brilliantly 
studied by Oscar Almgren in Hallristningar och Kulthruk, Kungl. Vitterhets 
Histone och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlmgar, Del 35, (Stockholm, 1926-7), 
with a summary in French 
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hollows have been regarded as sacrificial cups intended to 
receive libations or offerings of food; in Sweden the country 
folk in several localities continued to make offerings in these 
dlvkvarnar (‘elf-stones’) during the whole of the modern era.“ 
But the offerings do not preclude these cups from also being 
symbols of the higher power which received the offering. We 
pass over the interpretation of these cup-hollows as stars and 
stellar combinations and the various fantastic speculations 
suggested by these notions. It is much more plausible to 
suppose that these round hollows in the stone or cliff are sacred 
S3mibols of fire. The basis of this supposition is the striking 
similarity between the symbols in the carvings and the marks on 
a piece of wood which had actually been used for the production 
of fire by boring.^ In this primitive method of generating fire 
sparks spring out of the hollow which is being bored : it is the 
well-spring of fire. But it has been observed on the other hand 
that the hollows in the carvings bear a remarkable similarity 
to certain symbols in India ; in India there are cups encircled by 
a ring, from which a groove runs out to one side. This is the 
simplest form of the lihgam-yoni s3mbol, the symbol of Maha- 
deva representing nature’s fertility. These two interpretations 
are related, however, since the Rigveda compares the action of 
boring with fertihzation.^ In these cup-shaped hollows, the 
most venerable of the symbols in the Scandinavian rock- 
carvings, according to this interpretation, representation of fire 
and of fertility are united, and the offerings were associated with 
these significations. 

Here too we have to consider the footprints, also among the 
most ancient signs in the rock-carvings. It is to be observed 
that the footprints often appear in company with other symbols 
or by the side of figures which can be taken to denote gods or 
manifestations of gods. Again we turn to India for enlighten- 
ment; there the combination of footprints and sun-symbols is 
often found, and current belief usually connects them with the 
wanderings of Buddha: hence in relation to these signs Buddha 

^ N E. Hammarstedt, Sckwedxsche Opfersteine, 3 sitrdge zur Religions^ 
wissenschaft, herausgegeben von der Religionswissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft 
in Stockholm, u. i, 1914 

2 Sophus Muller, ‘ Skaalformede Fordybninger. Hellige Tegn for Ilden^ 
Arah.f. nord Oldk, (Kjobenhavn, 1917), p. 88. 

^ Oscar Almgren, loc. cit , p. 219 f. 
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a. Rock-carving of man, sun-disk, and spear, at Bjorngaard, Stjorclal, 
Norway. After Th. Petersen 


h. Section of a rock-carving showing a procession, man with sun-disk, 
ships, &c. After Norden 
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must have replaced an older sun-god. There is in general an 
extraordinarily widespread manifestation in religion and folklore 
of the belief that engraved footprints, or natural marks which 
happen to resemble footprints, are due to gods or saints. The 
purpose of this symbol must originally have been to invoke the 
presence and favour of the god — the sun-god — in the place 
which was consecrated to his worship. But the footprints are 
also commonly associated with the belief that the god will 
confer magical fertility upon the earth. 

The simple rings or the concentric circles, the wheels with 
four or more spokes in varying numbers, these are without any 
doubt sun-symbols, and they are the most numerous of the 
tokens in the rock-carvings. As has already been mentioned, 
we also have evidence of the sun worship of the age in sun- 
figures of bronze ; but whole scenes of sun worship are often 
presented in the rock-carvings. We have the sun with a steed 
yoked to him, the same combination as in the image from 
Trundholm ; again, we have the sun-figure set on a chariot with 
wheels ; we see men carrying the sun-s3nnbol on long poles, or 
else it is held up by a man on either side; finally, and very 
frequently, the sun-symbol is set in a ship. With the progressive 
analysis of the rock-carvings it has become quite clear that sun 
worship held a central position in the Scandinavian religion of 
the bronze age, and it is equally beyond doubt that these 
pictures, or at least the greater number of them, represent ritual 
ceremonies at the worship of the god. We have not only the holy 
symbols which hallowed the place, we also have pictures of the 
sacred objects which were carried about when the people were 
gathered for religious celebrations. 

This theory provides the key to further interpretation of whole 
hosts of figures in the carvings. There are firstly the ships, the 
most frequently recurring motive in the whole body of carvings. 
It is to be observed that the ships are often provided with 
sacred symbols or are associated with other religious representa- 
tions or tokens ; and the representations of ships in graves will 
also be recalled. There can be no question of actual ships being 
represented, still less of warships and battles at sea ; no single 
example of a battle between ships is found in any of the 
carvings. These circumstances, where so many details point to 
religious forms, induce us almost involuntarily to recall the ship 
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of the sun which voyages across the heavens, known in many 
religions, and we recall that ships or images of ships have played 
a part in religious ceremonies in many places. We have a very 
definite intimation of this symbolism when we find in the rock- 
carvings men carrying a ship, or a ship with horses harnessed 
to it. But at the same time we are reminded of a feature in 
the belief concerning death, the ship which carries the dead over 
the sea. These two conceptions have been sharply opposed to 
each other in recent years in archaeological discussions in 
Scandinavia, but it is highly probable that both ideas were 
current among the people of the bronze age, though we are as 
yet unable to explain the meaning of each individual picture. 
We may even suspect that the two conceptions were identified, 
as they were in Egypt, where the dead were taken into the ship 
of the sun. 

It would carry us too far afield to enter into detailed discus- 
sion of all the motives of the rock-carvings. It need only be 
said that nearly all of those which are represented more or less 
intelligibly can be readily explained as scenes from religious 
ritual. The regular disposition of a whole row of persons in a 
rank falls quite naturally under this head (PI. 28) ; battle- 
scenes may represent a ceremonial weapon dance, or the sym- 
bolical combat which is often connected with religious festivals 
among the more primitive peoples; ploughmen, who indeed 
appear very often, may represent the ceremonial ploughing of 
a consecrated field to haUow the earth in the spring; the 
wagons may, in some degree at least, be the symbolical wagons 
which the sun-figure drove; a man and a woman together in 
conjugal embrace may be carrying out the symbolical process 
which secures fertility. We have trumpet-blowers in groups of 
two, four, or six, spearmen, and men carrying huge axes ; there 
are leaping figures of men who seem to be racing with each 
other, figures in such active movement that we must suppose 
that they are dancing or performing acrobatic feats; and we 
see worshippers with uplifted hands. 

All these can be best explained as features of religious cele- 
brations, held for the purpose of invoking the higher powers 
which dispense fertility and fortune, and this conception alone 
is able to supply an inner connexion between so many miscel- 
laneous pictures. The rock-carvings vary greatly in extent, as 
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has already been mentioned. There may be a single picture by 
itself, or only some few figures arranged as a group, while others 
are very extensive, with a highly varied content, and cover 
large surfaces. We have seen that these large carvings have 
been produced by successive additions; they have grown 
gradually, and, as can also be seen, in a certain regular order. 
It may be guessed that each addition was made after a festival 
of special significance, that, in other words, the pictures and 
groups of pictures represent ritual ceremonies which were held 
actually on that very occasion. The rock-carvings then have 
not merely a generally symbolical and rehgious content ; they 
represent a concrete actuality of bronze-age life, and certainly 
that side of life which made the strongest impression upon the 
men of that time, the feasts where many were gathered together 
at the great festivals of the year. But the purpose of the rock- 
carvings was clearly not to preserve the memory of a festival 
for later times. According to all that we know of ritual in the 
early religion of antiquity, the pictures held a deeper magical 
purpose ; ritual ceremonies, correctly and scrupulously carried 
out, could in themselves induce or almost compel divine action 
according to the will of man, and in the same way the pictures 
of these same ceremonies would produce an enduring effect. 

It is an obvious corollary that the place where the carvings 
were cut was also the place where the worship of the gods was 
held. Here we must mention some very important observations 
made in Osterg5tland, Sweden.^ In a series of examples in that 
province immense remains of fire, ashes, and stones scorched and 
brittle from the heat have been found, in undoubted connexion 
with rock-carvings. A layer of ashes of this kind, 23 metres long 
and 60 cm. thick, lies among the mountain peaks which bear 
the splendid carvings of Himmelstadlund. The fires were lit in 
this place at festivals, and the ceremonies of the festivals are 
perpetuated in the carvings. A description of another example, 
of a somewhat different kind, has been published ; it is in Fordal 
in Hegra, near Trondhjem, and it seems readily intelligible, as 
it consists of a very simple group of carvings. In two places here 
we see a single sun-image, and placed close around it a large 
number of horses. An interpretation which carries conviction 

^ Arthur Norden, FelsUlder der Provinz Ostgotland %n Auswahl (Darmstadt, 
1923) (Werke der Urgermanen) ,id , Ostergotlands Bronsdlder (Lmkoping, 1925). 
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is that the horse here was a sacrificial victim at the festival of 
the sun, and the origin of the carved figures was that each sacri- 
ficial qriimal offered was represented by a new picture near the 
sun-imaged In this instance, moreover, it is obvious that the 
carving stands beside the place of sacrifice where the worship 
of the gods was performed. 

There still remains a problem to be mentioned, one that has 
always been in the foreground whenever the interpretation of 
the rock-carvings has been under discussion — and is, moreover, 
of very great importance for the reconstruction of the bronze- 
age religion — ^namely, whether, among all these religious pic- 
tures, there are any representations of gods in human form. 
It may be said at once that this problem has not been solved. 
It is remarkable that we often see individual human figures 
in the rock-carvings which are exaggerated beyond normal 
and natural size and more carefully executed than the multi- 
tude of other human figures. The fact should, moreover, be 
emphasized that these large figures are depicted as a rule with 
definite attributes; they have homed heads, or they carry an 
axe, a hammer, or a spear, or they are accompanied by certain 
symbols (PI. 28). Pictures of this kind were indeed interpreted 
some time since as personal gods.^ It is not a valid assump- 
tion that the representation of divinities by symbols (the 
sun-token, the wheel with four spokes, footprints, &c.) would 
preclude the representation of these gods in human form; 
from almost all religions there is evidence that personal gods 
can very easily exist side by side with s5rmbolic tokens which 
represent the divine powers. More weight, however, must be 
allowed to another objection which is based upon the general 
spirit and content of the rock-carvings. It may seem difficult 
to find a place for the gods themselves among these pictures 
representing almost exclusively ceremonies performed by human 
beings in the worship of the gods, and it would accordingly 
seem more credible that the enlarged figures among the men 
represent the persons who had the leading part, either the chief 
or the priest (who might often be the same man). But this 
explanation in reality comes very near to the other. It is a 

^ Th Petersen in Fmska Fornminnesforemngens Tidskrift, xxxvi (Helsing- 
fors, 1927), PP* 35 

^ J. J, A. Worsaae, The Industrial Arts of Denmark , London, 1882. 
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widespread fiction in primitive religions that the god himself is 
present at his own festival, and he is then represented by a 
man who bears his attributes and performs in the ritual the 
functions which are imputed to the deity. The enlarged figure 
in the carvings would then be portrayed in this fashion because 
he represents the god, and as a further consequence of this 
custom the gods have at times been conceived of as existing in 
human form. We may recall here the Egyptian images in which 
gods and pharaohs are portrayed many times larger than the 
ordinary mortals. 

Such comparison of rock-carvings with Egyptian and Cretan 
figures has in a general way been most fruitful in advancing the 
interpretation of the rock-carvings, since many of the same 
motives are found in both. There is a certain amount of common 
ground both in the conceptions and in their expression, proving 
once again that the Norse bronze age belongs to the same period 
and the same cultural sphere as the bronze-age people around 
the Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean emanated not 
merely discoveries in the advancement of material civilization, 
as, for example, in the technique, forms, or decoration of bronze 
work, but also spiritual impulses which left a deep impression 
in even the most northerly part of Europe. 

The most northerly of the bronze-age carvings known in 
Scandinavia are found on the west coast of Norway north of 
Trondhjemsfjord, at Tj0tta in Helgoland, near the sixty-sixth 
degree of latitude. It contains ships and horses, double spirals, 
footprints, rings and hollowed cups, a combination of pictures 
and symbols which belongs exclusively to the bronze age. In the 
agricultural settlements of Trondhjem, where bronze-age grave- 
monuments appear in considerable numbers, a number of rock- 
carvings are found of the same content as those in the south of 
Scandinavia. But in these northern latitudes it also happens 
that the bronze-age pictures meet with Arctic stone-age art 
such as we have described earlier. We have already mentioned 
the carving at Bardal, near Stenkjser, not far from Trondhjems- 
fjord, where large ships, spirals, footprints, and schematized 
men and animals are cut without regard over older carvings, 
representing a group of large elks, on the same cliff-face. Here 
the chronology is beyond doubt ; the bronze-age carvings were 
executed later than the naturalistic pictures. The same order 
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is apparent in other carvings where the pictures were not made 
directly upon each other. The carving at Hammer in the 
same district as the last has a group of naturalistic sea- 
birds highest on the rock, while lower down we find ships and 
smaU schematized animals. It can probably be concluded that 
the carving was extended gradually, as such carvings often were, 
and that the naturalistic pictures here are of older, the bronze- 
age symbols of later origin. At Evenhus in Frosta, also in the 
Trondhjem district, we find similarly that ships and sun-figures 
are mingled with naturalistic pictures of whales. There are 
ships of a peculiarly primitive form, which shows that they 
must come from a very early period, although they clearly 
represent the same ideas as do the ships in other bronze-age 
carvings. The best authority on the northern rock-carvings 
has come to the conclusion that these figures extend continu- 
ously over a period from the late stone age into the bronze age.' 
The carvings at Namnfors in Angermanland, Sweden, also 
include figures of both kinds, naturalistic pictures of animals, 
especially of elks, and side by side with them a number of bronze- 
age motives, ships, circumscribed crosses, footsoles, men, hollow 
cups, and others.^ 

These carvings reflect in an extraordinarily interesting way 
a transition between two ages and two profoundly different 
civilizations. As has been argued on a preceding page, we must 
beheve that the naturalistic pictures of animals were an ex- 
pression of a primitive magic among the hunting people of the 
stone age. There is nothing symbolic in them ; they are only 
concrete realistic pictures of the wild animals which were hunted 
and were the objects of all hunters’ desires. It is quite possible, 
as has been suggested earlier, that wild animals such as the elk 
and the bear were looked upon with a certain superstitious 
regard, as bearers of hidden powers of nature, simply because 
huntmg was then the essential basis of man’s existence. But 
these animals could be brought into the hunter’s power through 
pictures representing them. The animal pictures of the stone age 
were perhaps the most significant feature in the whole of this 
primitive Arctic civilization. And now the bronze-age symbols 
appear m this quarter, a manifest proof of a new spiritual 

2 Fcn'nm%nnesf 5 reningens Tidsknft, xxxvi 27-32. 

G. Hallstrom in Fornvdnnen (Stockholm, 1907), p. 162 f. 
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current. What now appears is more than a new religion ; it is, 
generally speaking, the first time we find traces of any definitely 
religious conceptions in the northern part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. It is of special significance that the bronze-age 
carvings in several examples form a continuation and conclusion 
of the animal pictures of the early stone age. The symbols of 
the new era were added on the same rock that had already been 
consecrated by carvings of elk, reindeer, and whales, a clear 
proof of continuity in population and customs, in spite of the 
religious innovations. 

In recent years there has been much lively discussion of the 
extent to which the true bronze-age culture made its way into 
the Scandinavian peninsula.^ It is true — as has been stressed 
specially in this connexion — that the number of bronze-age 
bronzes known from the peninsula, apart from the south of 
Sweden, is surprisingly small. Even a cursory survey of the 
various Scandinavian museums will give a strong impression 
of Denmark's enormous wealth in bronze-age antiquities, as 
compared with more modest collections in Norway and Sweden. 
There can be no doubt that this difference reflects real condi- 
tions of culture in that period. It is evident from this that the 
more northerly people had not the means of obtaining such 
abundant supplies of bronze as the south Scandinavians. Con- 
sequently the graves here in the north are much more poorly 
furnished with bronzes, and there are far fewer valuable 
articles of bronze deposited as stores or offerings. Bronze was 
costly, and its price imposed limits on the ready distribution of 
the metal. But it may also have caused greater niggardliness 
in providing offerings and grave furniture, and it is therefore 
possible that bronze was not as scarce in practical use as would 
appear from our sources. 

Interesting problems associated with the bronze age on the 
Scandinavian peninsula — to what extent the metal was re- 
placed by other material, stone, bone, &c., and whether it is in 
general correct to use the term 'bronze age' of this period in 
the northern part of Scandinavia — these we do not intend to 
pursue in detail here. We now have to consider once more the 

^ See especially Br 0 gger, KuUurgeschichte des norwegtschen Altertums, In- 
stituttet for samenlignende Kulturforsknmg (Oslo, 1926), p, ii4f, and 
Anathon Bjorn, ‘Tidlig metalkultur 1 0stnorge’, Oldtiden, xi (Oslo, 1926). 
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distribution of the rock-carvings, which are extraordinarily 
important documents for this study. Even the most northerly 
carvings, at Trondhjemsfjord and on the coast to the north, 
comprise the same elements that we know in the south of 
Scandinavia. These are hollowed cups, circumscribed crosses, 
circles, footprints, ships, horses, and men ; more sporadically we 
also meet with spears, axes, trumpets, and other figures, or the 
sun-figure represented with a man on each side, and these 
figures appear very early, already in the second and third phases 
of the bronze age. These most northerly carvings are simpler 
and more primitive ; among them we miss the complex dramatic 
compositions, ceremonial processions, dances, weddings, and 
battle-scenes, which are so prominent in Bohuslan and Gotaland. 
But the northern Norwegian carvings bear witness sufficiently 
clear to the worship of the same gods ; identical religious con- 
ceptions are expressed by common symbols over the whole area 
of the Scandinavian bronze age. The grave-cists of the early 
bronze age and the subsequent spread of cremation give evidence 
in the same sense. The Scandinavian peninsula, even as far 
north as the district north of Trondhjem, was penetrated by 
religious impulses of sun worship and the cult of the dead, 
impulses which are characteristic of the bronze-age culture, and 
whose origin must be sought ultimately among the civilizations 
around the east of the Mediterranean. 

But in the most northerly region of Norway and Sweden we 
find no traces of bronze-age civilization. The most northerly 
find from the bronze age in Norway is about 68° N. We must 
conclude that on the coasts of the Arctic and in the forests and 
highlands the forms of stone-age culture still persisted during 
the thousand years which in the lands farther south embrace 
the whole history of the bronze age. The complete picture of 
Scandinavian culture during this period must include all shades 
in the transition between the two extreme points, on the one 
side the attractive richness of early bronze culture in Denmark, 
and on the opposite side the last of the Arctic stone age in 
Finmark. 
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THE EARLY IRON AGE 

I IKE so many other important elements of ancient cnlture, 
_j the production and use of iron originated in the lands east 
of the Mediterranean and from there spread gradually to aU the 
peoples of the ancient world. Thanks to a fortunate find, it has 
been established that iron was produced and used for weapons 
in Cappadocia, then part of the Hittite empire, before the middle 
of the thirteenth century before Christ ; and in the course of the 
same century the new metal was introduced into Egypt and the 
Greek world, and a little later into Italy too. From the Medi- 
terranean iron was brought into central Europe and there came 
into constantly increasing use during the tenth and ninth 
centuries before Christ. The transition between bronze and 
iron took place in this region during the Hallstatt period (so 
named from Hallstatt in Austria), and it was accomplished 
without any break in the continuous development. The forms 
of late bronze-age weapons and sometimes of ornaments were 
now produced unchanged in iron. The heavy, very characteristic 
iron swords from Hallstatt have precisely the same forms as 
contemporary and earher bronze swords. As would be expected, 
it was from this area that iron made its way into general use in 
the north of Europe. But obviously one must not suppose that 
iron at a single stroke replaced bronze for aU purposes. In the 
earliest iron age iron held in some degree the position of an 
exceptional metal, used primarily for weapons, for swords and 
spears. The simple working axes, the socketed celts, were very 
commonly of bronze in the earlier Hallstatt period everywhere 
in western and central Europe, just as in the early iron age in 
Italy. This was the period of transition when bronze and iron 
were used side by side. 

Iron was known in Scandinavia to some extent long before 
the end of the bronze age. Already from the third phase an 
iron piece is found in a grave in Bornholm, and from the fourth 
phase, according to Montehus from about looo b.c., iron has 
been discovered in a few Danish graves. A bronze knife from 
this period has been found together with an iron pin, and on 
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another knife belonging to the same time the blade is orna- 
mented with inlay of gold and iron ; thus we see that iron was 
still a rarity. During the last centuries of the bronze age iron 
appears in knives, rings, a horse’s bit, a miniature sword from 
an um-grave, and in other articles. From Ostergotland there 
is an iron sword of Hallstatt type which must be contemporary 
with the late Scandinavian bronze age. It is evident that iron 
was now becoming known in increasing quantity, though bronze 
was still predominant in the north* in the periods which con- 
stitute the first iron age in central Europe. The transition to 
conditions of the new age gradually becomes apparent as 
weapons and larger implements of bronze become rarer; the 
last of the bronze age is represented almost entirely in orna- 
ments, pins, and neck-rings of various forms. 

The group of remains which first gives a fairly complete 
picture of the earliest iron phase in the north is found in the 
Jutish tuegraver or ‘mound-graves’ (the German Flachhugel- 
gmber). There are large burial-places, often with hundreds of 
graves, and even up to two thousand, which lie close together, 
each grave covered with a very low mound, a tue. In a small 
grave in the ground under the mound there is a fairly large urn 
containing the burned bones from cremation, carefully cleaned, 
as was also the custom in the bronze age. A characteristic 
feature is that the urns usually have the lugs knocked off ; this 
may have been done as a symbolical dedication of the grave- 
um, to signify that it should never again be lifted from its place. 
Additional earthenware vases are rarely found beside the urn, 
and the furniture was poor; only about one grave in three 
contained any grave-goods. These were mostly small articles, 
characteristic pins of iron with a bend in the stem near the head, 
bronze rings for the belt, adorned with chased bronze plating. 
This is a new inventory, different from that of the bronze age ; 
the burial custom too was different, in that the grave-goods 
were burned with the dead on the pyre. But at the same time 
late Scandinavian swords of bronze occur sporadically and bear 
witness to the continuity between the two periods. 

It is clear that the earliest phase of the iron age, as it ap- 
pears in the mound-graves of Jutland, was a Norse Hallstatt 

’ The early finds of iron in Scandinavia are collected by Montelius in ‘Nar 
borjade man allmant anvanda Fornvdnnen (Stockholm, 1913), p 73 f. 
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culture very closely related to contemporary civilization in the 
immediately adjacent districts to the south and in others still 
farther to the south. In these parts of Germany the transition 
from the bronze age to the iron age is represented by the 
culture which takes its name from the great burial-places with 
urns lying under a flat surface of ground, known as ' um-fields ' 
(Urnenfriedhofe). This culture descends from the late bronze 
age, and had already at that time given a characteristic stamp 
to a well-defined area with its centre in Saxony, Lausitz, Silesia, 
and the neighbouring districts. The form of the grave is very 
simple: the ashes from the pyre are collected in a large urn 
which is set under the level surface, and close around it stands 
a number of earthenware vessels, bowls, beakers, and the like. 
The furniture is otherwise restricted to small objects of metal, 
especially ornamental pins of bronze and iron, small knives, and 
such articles. This eastern wing of the Hallstatt culture is 
represented in immense numbers of remains in Germany, and it 
is on the whole very uniform over widely extended areas. ^ It 
stretches down the Vistula to the Baltic and down the Elbe to 
the North Sea. In this culture we find iron in practical use al- 
ready in the eighth century before Christ. And it was this 
culture which made its way across Holstein into Jutland and 
there inaugurated the earliest iron age, represented in the 
mound-graves. 

It is in connexion with the same cultural forms that iron is 
first seen in ordinary use in other districts of the north too, on 
the islands of Bornholm and Gotland, and on the Scandinavian 
peninsula. The grave-forms vary widely: there are mound- 
graves like those of Jutland, for example, in Oslofjord and near 
Stavanger, burial-places presenting a flat surface of ground, 
sometimes also cairns like those of the bronze age, and finally 
there are early iron-age graves made secondarily in older grave- 
mounds. An important innovation in the form of the grave is 
now encountered in Bornholm and Gotland, where it became 
customary to bury all the remains of the pyre, not merely the 
burned bones, as was usual to the old custom ; the grave then 

^ C Schuchardt, Die Urnenfriedhofe in Niedersachsen (Hannover, 1911); 
Gustav Schwantes, ‘ Die Gruber der altesten Eisenzeit im ostlichen Hannover 
Prdhist. Zeitschrift, i (Berlin, 1909) ; Friedrich Knorr, Fnedhdfe der alter en 
Eisenzeit in Schleswig-Holstein, 1 (Kiel, 1910). 
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appears as a hollow in the ground, filled with brands and ashes 
mixed with gman white pieces of burned bone. These graves, 
which now appear for the first time, are called brandpleetter in 
Denmark and in Sweden Irandgroper ; they are also known in the 
same period in the east German area, around the Oder and the 
Vistula. It is stiU uncertain where this new form of burial first 
arose; it came to play a considerable part in the subsequent 
phases of the iron age, and it is the constant characteristic of 
eastern parts of north Germany and Scandinavia, while Jutland 
and western Norway held to the custom of washing the bones 
after cremation, as had been done in the bronze age. In Got- 
land at this time some cases appear of the dead being buried 
without burning, an isolated and puzzling occurrence. 

Only a poor picture can be formed of this period in Scandi- 
navia, since the graves never contain large and valuable 
articles, and it was no longer the custom to deposit costly 
offerings in fields and bogs, a custom which provided most 
important sources of our knowledge of the bronze age. What 
we do know for certain, however, is that the later portion of the 
Hallstatt period coincides with the first phase of Scandinavia’s 
iron age. We no longer find weapons and implements of bronze ; 
on the other hand, we constantly come upon iron pins decorated 
with a knob or plate of bronze, and fiat brooches of bronze with 
pins of iron; in other words, iron is the metal for use, while 
bronze is reserved for ornament. The really remarkable thing 
is that it took such a long time for iron to make its way into 
general practical use in the north, several centuries later than 
in central Europe, even though Denmark obtained its bronze 
from there. In explanation of this archaeologists have pointed 
to the conservative power which conspicuous excellence in the 
art of treating bronze would wield, while work in iron was a 
new and unknown art ; the familiar metal would therefore be 
preferred. This must certainly have had some share in retarding 
the introduction of iron ; but another factor should also be taken 
into account, namely, that iron in the earlier Hallstatt period 
was used primarily for weapons, and it can readily be imagined 
that the peoples already using iron would not be specially eager 
to share their superior metal with others. 

But most important of all was the new discovery, the method 
of extracting iron, which had reached central Europe already 
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in the Hallstatt period. There is detailed proof in France that 
the richest provinces of Hallstatt culture coincide with the 
thickest occurrence of prehistoric iron mines and traces of 
ancient working of iron. Similarly, over the whole of northern 
Germany there are countless traces of prehistoric smelting of 
iron, and from there the discovery was taken into Scandinavian 
lands. With this discovery went the great advantage which 
iron possessed : there was an unlimited supply of it in nature, 
compared with the needs of the ancient world, and it could be 
produced anywhere, whereas bronze could be produced only 
within limited areas. In most regions, therefore, the bronze of 
ancient times was a comparatively expensive material. This 
has been proved long since, and is generally known, but it must 
once more be emphasized, since the transition from bronze to 
iron has obviously greatest importance in outlying districts 
where bronze was obtainable only with difficulty. The people 
were no longer restricted to a metal which could only be ob- 
tained by importation from other lands; with iron the art of 
producing the metal on home soil spread from people to people 
over the whole of Europe. It was in this ease of production, 
before every other advantage, that the immense superiority of 
iron lay. 

The source of the prehistoric production of iron in the north 
of Europe was always bog-ore: that is, iron compounds which 
are formed in the soil and are concentrated in still bog-pools by 
the action of water ; the iron compounds are then precipitated 
in solid form as small lumps of ore found under the peat. Bog- 
iron has been used in Norway and Sweden continuously up to 
recent times, almost up to the present day, and we are very 
well informed concerning the processes by which this industry 
produced iron for the local needs of the district. Iron-smelting 
was a recognized farm industry which was to be carried on at 
certain times of the year in primitive forms handed down by 
tradition. The ore was burned in a funnel-shaped hollow (called 
in Danish a hs^ydgyuhe, in Norwegian bls^stye) which was dug in 
the ground and Hned with clay, forming a deep receptacle. 
Bellows were fixed on opposite sides of the pit, inclined so as 
to blow down into it. For the burning good dry wood was 
needed, best if mixed with a little charcoal. The metal was 
released gradually as it melted in the heat, and in this way the 

3025 
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iron was extracted; but the process was quite incomplete, and 
much of the iron remained in the slag. Moreover, the iron which 
was produced in these pits was very impure and had to be ham- 
mered in the smithy until the slag came out. 

The iron extracted in this way was a soft forge-iron of some- 
what uneven quality, since the process of production was so 
primitive. But it was iron all the same and a highly useful metal. 
A moderate demand could be satisfied by such local production. 
Since the treatment of iron ore still took such simple forms as 
this in Norway in historic times, we are justified in assuming 
corresponding conditions in the prehistoric iron age. Moreover, 
there are innumerable evidences everywhere in Scandinavia of 
this working of iron ore, in the form of slag-heaps and smelting- 
pits, from very ancient times. ^ 

The question which interests us here is, how early the pro- 
duction of iron was known in Scandinavia. It can be traced 
with certainty in the Roman period, the first centuries of the 
Christian era ; in Sweden it is even established that smiths under- 
stood how to steel weapons and tools in the period round about 
A.D. 300.^ From the earlier phases of the iron age no decisive 
evidence of native production of iron in the north has yet been 
found, and we are limited to the rather vague view that the 
Scandinavians were probably able to find out how to extract 
iron from the earth at a very early period. The conditions were 
very different from those governing bronze work, since the raw 
material, bog-ore, could be found almost ever5rwhere, and the 
method of treatment was easy to learn. When iron was first 
introduced, one must believe that the art of producing the metal 
was not far away. In Bomhohn, it should be observed, iron 
was worked on the spot in such large quantities that local 
production of the metal itself seems of necessity to be implied.^ 
From the same period a frsigment of the clay lining of a smelting- 
pit has been found in 0 stfold in Norway in a barrow. In Etne 

" Niels Nielsen, ‘ Jernudvindingen i N0rrejylland i Oldtid og Middelalder’, 
Aarb. f. nord. Oldk., 1922, p i. Complete bibliographical list, p. 127, and de- 
tailed exposition of the techmcal processes, p. 78 f. A. W. Brogger, Kultur- 
geschtchte des norwegischen Altertums, p 15 1 f. 

^ T. J. Ame, ‘V^r alsta produktion av stS-l', Ttdsknftet Rtg (Stockholm, 
1922), pp. 130-1. 

3 E Vedel, Eftersknft Hi Bornholms OldHdsminder og Oldsager (Kobenhavn, 
P- 51 J with a summary m French. 
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in the Bergen diocese extensive traces of iron production are 
found in close connexion with graves, in conditions which make 
it probable that these finds are of the same period, the earliest 
phase of the iron age.^ But the question is still much disputed. 
On the other side it is argued that we have no right to assume 
production of iron in Scandinavia before the period when it is 
clearly evidenced, and we should assume that the early Norse 
age worked on imported metal, just as in the bronze age. The 
present writer favours the view that production of iron was in 
all probability achieved already in the first centuries after iron 
was introduced.^ 

It cannot be denied that the first phase of the northern iron 
age makes a very poor impression. The furnishing in the graves 
seldom amounts to more than small accessories of the dress, 
iron pins, small knives and the like, and the urns are seldom 
other than simple rough pots of clay. Only a uniformly limited 
and meagre selection of the articles of the time can be obtained 
from the graves. Finds of offerings in bogs still occur from the 
early iron age, but the offerings are now far inferior in value to 
those of the bronze age. In the earliest phase bronze rings 
resembling crowns are still found as an inheritance from the 
preceding age, but later the offerings, with few exceptions, 
amount to nothing more than food supplies in plain pots set 
down in the bogs. Gold is not found, and silver had not yet 
appeared in northern Europe. It was a poor age, in Scandinavia 
as well as in Finland and the Baltic provinces. Moreover it is 
not only the poverty which is noticeable : the lowering of the level 
of culture is equally striking. The elegant, beautifully formed 
types of the bronze age with their highly developed ornament 
are replaced by rougher and coarser types in the early iron age. 

^ Anathon Bj0rn, 'Fra vor seldste jernalder’, Bergens Museums Arhok, 1926, 
Hist -ant. rekke no 3, pp. 38-9. 

^ A. W Brogger in his KuUurgeschichte des norwegischen AUertums, p. 152, 
restricts himself to consideration of the quantities of iron surviving from the 
various periods, and he comes to the conclusion that the first production of 
any real importance began in the migration period, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries a.d. J Bronsted in Det danske Folks Histone, i (Kobenhavn, 1927), 
p. 217, assumes that it was the small supply of metal which made the earliest 
iron age in Denmark so poor ; ignorance or incomplete knowledge of the art of 
extracting iron might account for the failure to provide a complete substitute 
for bronze ; at the same time the amber trade of Denmark had waned, so that 
bronze could not be imported in the same quantity as before 
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Montelius was the first to offer an explanation of this remark- 
able poverty of the early iron age in Scandinavia, when he 
showed that there had been an important shift in the amber 
trade carried on between the north and the Mediterranean. We 
have already remarked that the basis of Denmark’s wealth in 
the bronze age was the amber trade of Jutland, and it appears 
that this trade now passed over to the Prussian amber coast, 
which has had almost a monopoly in Europe ever since in the 
production of amber. This change was obviously of great import- 
ance, but it does not really explain the extreme antithesis between 
the poverty of the north and the richness of central Europe. 

Later other investigators — in the first rank of them Sophus 
Muller — ^brought the Norse iron age into clearer relation with 
the whole historical situation in Europe. It was precisely 
in this epoch that the Celtic peoples enjoyed their periods of 
greatest power and wealth, especially during the last of the 
Hallstatt period and the beginning of La T^ne, when they 
launched forth forces that set half of Europe in turmoil. The 
historical events are sufficiently known — the Celtic migrations 
and their irruptions into Italy, the Balkan peninsula and even 
as far as Asia Minor. It is obvious that the Celtic expansion 
must have disturbed the ancient trade-routes passing from the 
north to the south across the mainland of Europe ; the result 
was the isolation of northern Germany and Scandinavia. The 
connexion with the south, especially with Italy, which had been 
so important during the bronze age, was broken in the first 
phase of the iron age. There is no trace in the north of contact 
with Etruscan culture or with the flowering of classical civihza- 
tion in Greece during these centuries when the lands in the south 
passed through the most remarkable epoch in the whole of their 
history. A single exception is the splendid bronze vase orna- 
mented with palmettes found on the island Mpen in Denmark, 
which it is certain was imported from a Celtic country in central 
Europe, during the first phase of La T^ne. It has counterparts 
in finds from southern Germany. Scandinavian cultural con- 
nexions in the early iron age reached thus far and no farther, 
that is, as far as the Celtic districts north of the Alps. The 
general historical situation thus gives a wholly satisfactory 
explanation of Scandinavia’s isolation and retrogression in the 
period when the Celts were at the height of their power. 
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But now other considerations appear which require special 
explanation. Not only does the earliest iron age in Scandinavia 
give an impression of a strikingly poor civilization, but its 
representation in remains is strangely meagre,^ It is properly 
only in Jutland, on the islands of Bornholm and Gotland, and 
in certain districts of Norway that graves and other memorials 
of this period are encountered in any considerable numbers; 
elsewhere they are mysteriously rare, and moreover they grow 
rapidly fewer as we proceed northwards. This condition is most 
clearly marked in Norway. On both sides of Oslofjord, in the 
provinces of Vestfold and Ostfold, we have important burial- 
places and many other finds from the early iron age ; the finds 
in the interior north of Oslo are more scattered. The other 
centre of early iron-age culture in Norway is the southern part 
of the west coast, around Stavanger in the province of Jaeren, 
the fertile coastal plain which had been the richest part of the 
country in the bronze age. In general we can say that the traces 
we know from the first phase of the iron age in Norway lie south 
of 6o° N., and a corresponding limit is attested in Sweden, 
whereas the most northerly find from the bronze age on the 
Scandinavian peninsula almost^ attains to 68® of latitude. 

The question at once arises : why do the finds of the early iron 
age recede behind a limit so much farther south than that of the 
bronze age ? After being presented from this point of view the 
whole question was brought under discussion on the physical 
side, especially in the now famous hypothesis advanced by 
Professor R. Semander of Uppsala.^ By comparison of plant- 
palaeontological and archaeological researches Semander be- 
lieves that he can show that the equable mild climate which 
prevailed during the stone and bronze ages was brought to 


^ In Finland, practically speaking, there are no finds from the iron age 
before the second century a.d. The only exception is a find of three bronze 
neck-rings, from the bog of Kiukais, of the Scandinavian type belonging to the 
first phase of the iron age: see Aarne Europaeus in Finska Fornminnesforen- 
tngens Tidsknft, xxxii. 192. Possibly a bronze pin from a grave in Osterkalmar, 
Aland, should be included ; see A. Hackman in PrdMstonsche Zeitschnp, vi. 
149, Fig. 47. 

* R. Semander, 'Die schwedischen Torfmoore als Zeugen postglazialer 
Klimaschwankungen ', in D%e V eranderungen des Khmas sett dem Maicimum 
der letzten Etszeit, Eine Sammlung von Benchten herausg. von dem Executiv- 
comitee des ii Internationalen Geologenkongresses (Stockholm, 1910). See 
also Compte Rendu du XP Congris GSologique International, p. 404 f. 
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an end by a very sudden and extensive lowering of the tempera- 
ture round about the time when the iron age begins. This is 
in geological terminology the transition from the subboreale 
period with its comparatively dry and warm climate to the moist 
and cold climate known as the subatlantic period (see p. lo). 
It is the last of the more important changes in climate in Scandi- 
navia after the ice age. It is self-evident that such a change in 
climatic conditions must produce corresponding changes in 
plant and animal life, and in this way cause extreme disturbance 
in the conditions of human hfe. All peoples have, it is true, a 
wonderful capacity for adapting themselves to changing condi- 
tions ; but adaptation requires time, and the change of climate 
at the beginning of the iron age is assumed to have taken place 
in such a short time that in Norway and Sweden it must have 
produced an acute crisis, affecting the very means of the 
population’s existence. The whole transition from warm to 
colder climate may have been completed in the course of two 
generations. The customary methods of pasturage and agricul- 
ture became impossible under the new and unfavourable natural 
conditions, and the result must have been destitution and famine 
over the whole of Scandinavia;' especially in the northern 
regions of the peninsula the population was placed in such a 
desperate plight that they migrated for the most part to the 
south. 

The theory presented in this form can hardly be given direct 
proof, but it must be allowed a high degree of probability. It is 
sufficiently certain that a deterioration of climate actually did 
set in at this time, and Sernander’s combination gives a plausible 
and natural explanation of several puzzling conditions in the 
early iron age in Scandinavia. His theory is supported also by 
later studies in central Europe, especially in the high-lying 
region of the Alps, where a small change in temperature and 
moisture will be as readily perceptible as great changes in much 
more northerly latitudes. In the Alps, too, the later part of the 
HaUstatt period is marked by adverse climatic conditions which 

^ According to Professor Hasund the most difficult problem under the new 
conditions was to provide for domestic animals over the winter. In the mild 
chmate of the bronze age it was not necessary to house the animals during 
the winter, or to gather winter fodder in any large quantity, while the sub- 
atlantic climate made both of these an urgent necessity. See S. Hasund, ‘ Eit 
klimaskifte for 2000 aar sidan', Meldtnger fra Norges Landhruksh0zskole, 1926 
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produce considerable changes of settlement and culture.^ This 
stage may be taken to be contemporary with the Upper 
Turbarian epoch in Scotland;^ but, as far as I am aware, there 
have been no special researches to ascertain whether the climatic 
lowering there had any influence on cultural conditions. The 
explanation is perhaps that the Hallstatt period was hardly 
represented in Scotland, which, however, had a rich bronze age 
and a correspondingly rich late Celtic period.^ 

The first centuries of the Scandinavian iron age, until about 
the beginning of Christian chronology, are now usually called 
the Celtic period of the northern iron age. During the whole 
of this period the Celtic peoples were the rulers of central 
Europe and protagonists of the great civilizations which had 
there come into flower. The Hallstatt culture, with its point of 
gravity eastwards in Austria and having a close relationship 
with Italy, was spread through the whole of central Europe and 
into Belgium and England, as was its successor, the La Tene 
culture, which had its chief seat in the Rhineland, but also 
made its way eastward as far as the Black Sea. In the whole 
of this period, during more than half a millennium from the 
time when iron was introduced until the beginning of the 
Christian era, Scandinavian civilization received the impress of 
impulses from the Celtic peoples of central Europe. This Celtic 
iron age in the north is now usually divided into three phases."^ 
The first of these, from 500 to 300 B.C., is marked, as we have 
seen, by the same culture as the German urn-fields belonging 
to the late Hallstatt period in central Europe ; this phase in the 
north is in the main contemporary with the first phase of La 
Tene culture among the Celtic peoples. Among the most 
characteristic antiquities of this phase are the pins for fastening 
the dress. These are very large iron pins, with a peculiar bend 
near the head, and the head rolled into a spiral, or adorned with 
a plate or a sphere. Other accessories to the dress are rings with 

^ Helmut Gams and Rolf Nordhagen, Postglaztale Khmaanderungen und 
Erdkrustenbewegungen %n M^tteleuropa (Munich, 1923), Landkundliche For- 
schungen. Heft 25 

^ James Geikie, The Antiquity of Man in Europe (Edinburgh, 1914)^ PP* 
278-81. 

3 Robert Munro, Prehistoric Scotland (Edinburgh, 1899). 

^ Oscar Montelius, ‘Den nordiska JernMderns Kronologi, I’, Svenshe 
Fornminnesfor Tidskrift, ix (Stockholm, 1896), p 155. 
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a loop, evidently belonging to the belt, belt-hooks, fiat brooches 
of bronze often with perforated work, and large neck-rings of 
bronze of varying form. 

It was in the second phase of the La Tene period that the new 
Celtic culture first began to establish itself among the Germanic 
nations in Germany, and through them also in Scandinavia. 
The change appears at the same time as the first advance of the 
Germanic peoples to the west and south. A lively contact with 
Celtic culture is now evidenced throughout the whole of Ger- 
many by imported articles and local imitation of the new forms. 
Bronze pails from Capua and Celtic metal cauldrons find their 
way into Scandinavia, the Celtic fibula replaces the pins of the 
Hallstatt period, and we find large neck-rings of bronze and belt- 
hooks of late La Tene form. On the basis of these types the 
later Celtic iron age in Scandinavia can be divided into two 
phases corresponding to La Tene II and III among the Celts, 
with the division between them set accordingly at about loo 
B.c. Gradually the graves become more richly furnished, fre- 
quently with weapons, and now and then with a bronze vessel 
as burial-urn (PI. '^oa). An example of chariot burial is also 
known, from the island of Fyen, carefully carried out in accor- 
dance with the Germanic custom of cremation. The war-chariot 
was burned on the pyre, as well as classical bronzes, gold rings, 
weapons, and other articles, and the whole buried in a large 
Gaulish vessel of La T^ne type.^ 

It is above all on the islands of Gotland and Bornholm^ that 
remains from this period have come to light in quantity. Crema- 
tion was universal; the equipment of the dead was burned with 
the body on the pyre, and all the remains from the pyre, the 
burned bones, brands, ashes and objects of metal were placed 
together in the grave. To this period belong the greater number 
of the classic burial-places of Bornholm, where the brand- 
plotter form large connected cemeteries. The graves lie crowded 
close together under a level surface, being mere hollows in the 
subsoil filled with brands and ashes, without visible sign above 

^ F. Sehested, ForUdsminder og Oldsager fra Egnen om Bornholm (K0ben- 
havn, 1878), p. 307, plates xxvii-xxix; summary in French. 

^ Oscar Almgren and Birger Nerman, Dte dltere Enenzeit Gotlands, Im 
Auftrage der Kungl. Vitterhets Histone och Antikvitets Akademien dargestellt 
(Stockholm, 1923) ; E. Vedel, Bornholms OldUdsmtnder og Oldsager (Koben- 
havn, 1887). 
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ground. In Gotland the ground is as a rule a smooth level 
stretch of chalky rock, and the remains of the pyre lie in each 
grave as a deposit on the rock, covered by a low mound or cairn, 
known as a Irandflak, Both types of grave have a wide distribu- 
tion on the Scandinavian peninsula. In the western parts of 
Scandinavia we still come upon unmodified urn-graves of the 
older custom, in which the bones are placed clean and white 
in the urn. As a mixture of the two main forms there are graves 
in which the bones are mingled with brands and other remains 
of the pyre, but are collected in an urn. In the outer form of the 
grave several variations are found: we have the burial-places 
with a flat surface, or graves under low mounds, cairns, or rings 
of stones; or graves may be set close to the foot of a large 
conspicuous stone which happens to be conveniently situated.^ 
In this period the custom appears for the first time of bending 
or rolling weapons together after the burning, before they are 
laid in the grave, a custom which was very generally followed 
in Norway and Sweden during all the subsequent periods of 
the heathen iron age, but always restricted to graves with 
cremation. 

The Scandinavian antiquities from the La Tene period show 
considerable independence in the adaptation of new and foreign 
forms. Of weapons we find swords of iron, spearheads and iron 
bosses which protected the hand-grip of the shield. The swords 
are sometimes of the well-known Celtic form with two-edged 
blade, but the scabbard may have the independent form of a 
local Danish type (PL 29a) ; sometimes we find the characteristic 
Germanic weapon, a shorter one-edged weapon with a broad 
blade, undoubtedly an old HaUstatt type in a new form (PL 29^). 
From Gotland comes a group of special forms of ornaments and 
other gear which bears witness to a highly developed local art 
both in iron and bronze work. The art of enamelling also was 
known in Scandinavia, as is shown by a series of finds from 
Sweden and Denmark.^ 

^ Shetelig, ‘Den f0rromerske jernalder i Norge’, Oldtiden, iii (Stavanger, 
1913), p 129 f. 

^ Ture Arne, ‘Svenska emaljerade forem^l iikn den forromerska jern^l- 
deren m the Sknft till Oscar Montehus presented by his pupils (Stockholm, 
1903), p. 121. Sophus Muller, Ordmng af Dafimarks Oldsager {SysUme pri- 
historique d%i Danemark, resume en fran9ais), II. Jernalderen (Kobenhavn, 
1888-95), Fig. 27. In Norway only a single enamelled ornament is known from 
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The most remarkable objects preserved in the north from the 
La T^ne period do not come from graves at all, but had been 
deposited as offerings in bogs ; such offerings were also of much 
importance, as we have seen, in the stone age and bronze age. 
The first to be mentioned is the find at Hjortspring on the island 
of Als in Slesvig, a find which is perhaps somewhat older than 
the full prevalence of La Tene culture.^ In a very small bog, 
barely 50 metres in length, a large number of weapons were 
deposited, ringed mail-coats, wooden shields (PL 306) and 
spears, a few swords, and also small round bowls and other 
articles of wood, skeletons of a horse and a dog, bones of 
oxen, sheep, and pigs, all laid in — or close around — a boat, 
which has an internal length of 10 metres. The boat is made of 
maple, very light and slight, composed of a flat bottom plank 
and two planks on each side ; all the planks are thin, but over 
half a metre wide, the whole being fastened together with thongs 
and lashing, without any metal nails. The constructive details 
will be described more fully in the ensuing chapter on Seafaring. 
It need only be remarked here that the vessel shows in all 
respects a remarkably primitive structure, and is comparable 
with the ships depicted in rock-carvings and on knives of the 
late bronze age. The deposit in the bog must in this instance 
be interpreted as a thank-offering for victory after a battle ; it 
will be apt to refer here to what Orosius relates of the Cimbri 
and Teutones after the Roman defeat at Orange in 105 B.c. : 
clothing, mail-coats, and horse-gear were cut asunder and thrown 
on the ground, gold and silver thrown in the river ; the horses 
were drowned, and the captives hanged on trees. 'All booty 
was destroyed in accordance with a new and unaccustomed 
vow ' (v. 16) . Caesar's account of the Gauls corresponds closely : 
after a victory they brought all the spoils to a holy place as an 
offering to the god of victory. Among many tribes, he says, 
one sees heaped up mounds of such things in the holy places 
(vi. 17).^ The find at Hjortspring shows that this custom of 

the La T^ne period, a fragment of a bronze neck-nng, probably an imported 
foreign piece, see XJndset, Das erste Auftreten des Etsens in Nordeuropa (Ham- 
burg, 1882), Fig. 67. 

^ NaHonalmuseets Bog om sjeldne Fund fra de seneste Aar (Kobenhavn, 
I 925 )> P- 17* and G Rosenberg in Ebert’s RealUxicon, index word ‘Hjort- 
spring’. 

^ Sophus Muller, Nordische Altertumskunde (Strassburg, 1898), ii. 145. 
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making offerings was somewhat older than Caesar's time, and 
that it had already been adopted in Denmark at this period, 
where it was still alive in the period of the great migrations 
(see pp. 204-7). 

Offerings of victory of this kind are not known in any corre- 
sponding form in the older periods ; it is a new religious custom 
appearing for the first time in the early iron age. But it was 
otherwise with offerings of splendid costly articles of a sacral 
character, which have already been mentioned in the bronze age. 
To this category belong the two well-known wagons from Dej- 
bjaerg near the town of Ringk0bing in the county of Hardsyssel 
on the west coast of Jutland.^ Both wagons were taken to 
pieces and scattered in the bog, but by good fortune the one 
which was the better preserved has been put together again 
(Fig. 10). It is a light four-wheeled wagon of ash with a low 
frame and upright corner-posts, and a loose seat for the driver. 
The felloe of the wheel is a single piece of wood bent round on 
itself and covered with an iron tyre. Both the wagon-pole and 
the frame are richly adorned with chased open-work mountings 
of bronze, on which we meet with the typical forms of the La 
Tene style, human faces, triskeles, open-work heart-patterns. 
The forms are unmistakably influenced by Celtic style, but the 
details show an independent treatment which attests a local 
product. Danish production of metal-work must have been 
considerable, when large and excellent pieces such as these 
wagons could be produced at home. 

It must be regarded as practically certain that the wagons 
from Dejbjaerg were intended for use in religious ceremonies; 
they were sacred objects of a kind somewhat like the Trund- 
holm sun-image, and they were deposited where they were found 
in the bog as an offering to the gods. Similarly treated were a 
pair of very large and costly metal vessels of richly artistic 
production. The more famous one is a silver vessel from Gunde- 
strup in Jutland, and it is quite the most beautiful piece of its 
kind known anywhere.^ This vessel measures about 70 cm. in 
diameter ; it has a round spherical bottom and a vertical side 

^ Henry Petersen, Vognfundene t Dejbjcsrg Prestegaardsmose (K0benliavn, 
1888). 

^ Sophus Muller, 'Det store Solvkax fra Gundestmp 1 Jylland' (Le grand 
vase de Gundestrup en Jutland), Nordiske Fortidsrmnder, 1 (Kobenhavn, 
iSqo-^U x). -Dlates vi-xiv, French text p. 62. 
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which is formed by a double row of square plates with pictures 
embossed on them both inside and outside (PI. 31). On the 
bottom on the inside is fixed a round plate with a representa- 
tion of a bull ; each of the outer plates bears a large human bust 
undoubtedly intended to represent a god, while the inner plates 
present a variety of scenes, the advance of warriors on horse- 
back and on foot (PL 316), human sacrifice, buU-fights, fabulous 
beings and foreign animals such as elephants, and other repre- 
sentations. The interpretation of the separate pictures — ^which, 
moreover, is difficult and uncertain — lies outside our scope here. 
The Gundestrup vessel was a Celtic product and was imported 
into Denmark. In the style of the pictures we find traits which 
point to contact with the Scythian art of southern Russia, and 
the silver cauldron may therefore be ascribed with most pro- 
bability to the Celts on the Danube or by the Black Sea. A 
silver plate of nearly related style has been found in Holland.^ 

Another magnificent Celtic piece from the La Tene period is 
a huge bronze vessel, now fragmentary, found in a bog near 
R5mkeby on the island of Fyen.^ The vessel was so big that the 
surviving piece was at first thought to be the frame of a light 
war-chariot, or the figure-head of a ship. This vessel too has a 
convex bottom and sides made of double plates. On the out- 
side it is adorned with a large htunan face and two representa- 
tions of bulls. An inner plate has two wild boars engraved on 
it, facing each other, one on each side of a ring with an embossed 
triskele. This vessel also was without doubt a sacrificial vessel 
of Celtic origin. We may recall Strabo’s account of the prophet- 
esses among the Cimbri, grey with age and in white clothing, 
who strode up to the captives in the encampment with«sword 
in hand, placed a garland on them and led them to a bronze 
vessel which would hold some twenty amphorae ; one of them then 
mounted a step, and, leaning over the vessel, cut the throat of 
the captive, who had been lifted up over the edge of the vessel. 
Strabo knew also that the Cimbri sent Augustus their hohest 
vessel as a gift, when they asked for peace and reconciliation. 
The Gundestrup vessel, which bears a picture of a sacrificial scene 

^ M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford, 1922), Plate 
XXVII, 3. 

® C Engelhardt, ' Jernalderens Gravskikke i Jylland’, Aarh f. nord Oldk , 
1881, p. 98 f. 
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answering in every particular to that which Strabo describes, 
was found in the ancient home of the Cimbri, Himmerland in 
Jutland. 

It is in this period that documentary history sheds its first 
glimmer of illumination upon Scandinavian lands. The Greek 
explorer Pytheas of Massilia had visited northern Europe some 
time about 330 B.C., that is, in the first phase of the Celtic iron 
age. Of his work unfortunately only small fragments are pre- 
served in the citations of later writers. We perceive, however, 
that he knew of the amber coast of Jutland, where he mentions 
the bay Mentonomon, the islands Albalos and Raunonia, and, 
among the peoples, the Ingaevones and Teutones.^ He also 
reached the land of Thule, six days’ sail north of the Orkneys, 
and, according to the astronomical detail which he gives, he 
must have visited the coast of Norway from Mpre to Helgoland, 
south and north of Trondhjemsfjord.^ Pytheas’s observations 
have been shown by modern criticism to be remarkably reliable. 
He also gives the information about the northern peoples that 
they followed agriculture and that the corn was threshed in a 
building because of the damp northern climate, not under the 
open sky as in the south ; also that these people made a fer- 
mented drink from corn and honey. Unfortunately it is not 
quite clear whether this information applies to the people of 
Thule or to those of the British Isles. 

The Teutones whom Pytheas mentions were the inhabitants 
of the district of Thy, west of Limfjord in northern Jutland, 
and, the Cimbri were their neighbours to the east in Himmer- 
land on the other side of the fjord. The names of these two tribes 
have been preserved in history for all time by their migration 
to the south and their battles with the Romans in the period 
114-102 B.c. This was the first time that Scandinavian peoples 
appeared on the stage of history, an appearance which was to 
make a terrible impression both at that time and later. It was 
in connexion with these tribes too that the name ‘Germans’ 
made its way into written records for the first time, in Posei- 
donios. 

The incursion of the Cimbri and Teutones has become well 

‘ H. P. Steensby, ‘Pytbeas fra Massilia og Jyllands Vestkyst’, Geografisk 
Ttdskv^ft, xxiv (Kobenhavn, 1917-18), p 12 f. 

^ Fndtjof Nansen, In NoYthern Mists (London, 1909), i 43 f. 
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known because it is a thread in the fabric of Roman history, 
but in reality it was no unique occurrence at that time. Archaeo- 
logical sources give evidence that the Germans at this very 
period were making a powerful thrust forward against the 
Celts in southern Germany, and from the period immediately 
following we hear of Caesar's war with Ariovistus on the Rhine, 
where we also meet with a tribal name from Jutland, the Harudes, 
whose original home was the present county of Hardsyssel. 
This movement of tribes, the first migrations from the north 
that we know of, had also an extraordinary importance in the 
development of Scandinavian civilization. By this movement 
is explained the complete prevalence of the La Tene culture in 
Germany and Scandinavia ; the Norse peoples could now acquire 
it on the Celts' own ground. The movement resulted further in 
the first contact, through the Celts, with the classical culture of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

It is also from this period, from the time towards the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, that we get the first historical 
statement about the nationality of the Scandinavian people. 
They are reckoned as Germans, a comprehensive term common 
to a large group of northern peoples who were not Celts. The 
name Germani itself is of unknown origin and meaning, perhaps 
originally Celtic, and in any case clearly a name which these 
peoples did not use of themselves. It is thus obvious that the 
Scandinavians at the end of the La Tene period spoke a Ger- 
manic language, though contemporary writers, such as Sallust 
and Cicero, still have rather confused ideas of the difference be- 
tween Germans and Celts. It was really Caesar in his account 
of his Gallic wars who gave the Germans their proper intro- 
duction to history. 
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THE ROMAN PERIOD 

T he designation 'Roman Period', which has been given 
to the Scandinavian iron age in the first four centuries of 
the Christian era, is fuUy warranted, since the whole cultural 
development of northern Europe was subject during that time 
to the dominating influence of Roman culture. While the Celtic 
peoples on the continent were being absorbed by Roman con- 
quest, and the boundaries of the empire were pushed forward 
to the Rhine and the Danube, at the same time the ancient 
material and technical culture of the Mediterranean was 
subjecting new regions, until it came into direct contact, with- 
out any intermediary, with the Germans in Germany. Military 
expeditions made the Romans known throughout all Germania, 
and the fleet of Augustus sailed round Jutland into the Baltic ; 
but of much greater importance was the trade and intercourse 
which brought Roman wares to the north and spread many ele- 
ments of Roman civilization far beyond the limits of the pro- 
vinces. A specially important intermediary between the German 
andRoman worlds during thefirst empire was Bohemia, where the 
kingdom of the Marcomanni had been founded by Maroboduus. 
While the German warriors on the Rhine frontier were con- 
tinually disturbing the peaceful relations, Maroboduus chose 
alliance with Rome, and his kingdom became the first centre of 
Germanic culture under Roman influence. Here superior manu- 
factured goods were imported, some from Italy, some from the 
northern provinces ; here Roman merchants and craftsmen took 
up their dwelling, and independent Germanic work was produced 
with its traditional forms improved by Italian technique and 
taste. As has been fully established, communications from here 
passed along the Elbe to Jutland and along the Vistula to the 
Baltic and Sweden.^ By these routes Roman manufactured 
goods were dispatched to the north, and also much of the new 
Germanic work produced in the kingdom of the Marcomanni. 

^ Sophus Muller, 'La trouvaille de Juellinge', Nordtske Forhdsminder, ii, 
part I (Kobenhavn, 1911), Oscar Almgren, ‘Zur Bedeutung des Markomann- 
reichs fur die Entwickelung der germanisctieii Industrie in der fruhen Kaiser- 
zeit', M annus, v (Wurzburg, 1913). 
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Yet of at least equal importance was the trade by sea from 
Gaul, from the mouth of the Rhine to the Frisian Islands, across 
Holstein to the Scandinavian peninsula. The importance of this 
trade-route is shown by finds of coins, mainly denarii of the 
republican era, which Tacitus states that the Germans preferred 
to the later Roman silver coinage after Nero's reform of the 
mint. Fully 450 republican denarii have been found, according 
to a census of 1907, in the comparatively limited area from the 
Elbe to Holland, while such coins are not found in upper 
Germany, apart from a smaller group of early denarii in Posen. ^ 
Moreover, it has been shown that the Old Norse system of 
weights, right down to Viking times, was based on the republican 
denarius weight with the division of the ounce into seven ; and 
the Old Norwegian weight-name ertog is descended linguistically 
from denarius argenteus? This relation illustrates the impor- 
tance to Norway of the connexion with the Frisian coast and 
through it with the Roman trade from the mouth of the Rhine. 
It can also be shown that precious Roman bronze vases and 
glasses were brought to Norway and Sweden by this route. 

Somewhat later the trade-route overland to the Rhine frontier 
seems to have reached its full development, and the Rhine- 
land became the most important Germanic contact with Roman 
culture. There was continual fighting in this area, but peaceful 
bu3dng and selling also went on, and in the garrison towns there 
were German mercenary troops and allies completely under the 
influence of Roman town Hfe. Within the frontier district itself 
Roman influence made a profound impression on Germanic 
culture, on armour and the forms of weapons, ornaments and 
metal- work. The Rhineland was the home of numerous special 
Germanic forms which arose in contact with classical industry. 

According to the picture which we are able to draw with the 
help of archaeological sources, there is one district in particular 
among the Scandinavian lands at this time distinguished by a 

^ On the finds of denani as a whole see Oscar Almgren, ' N^gra anmarkingar 
om denarskatterna fr^n germanskt omrMe’, OldUden, vii (Kristiania, 1918), 
p. 209 f , and T. J. Ame, 'Tenetid och romersk jern^lder i Ryssland, med 
stekild hansyn til de romerska denarfyndene', ibid , p 207 f ; A. W. Br0gger, 
* Ertog og 0 re', V%dens'kapsselskapets Sknftey, 11, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1921, no. 
3 , P. 17 f* 

^ Carl J. S. Marstrander, 'Spredte bidrag til vaegtens og v^gtterminologiens 
historie hos germaneme', Videnskapsselskapets Sknfter , ii, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 
1924, no. 9 (Knstiania, 1924), pp. 16-18. 
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resplendent richness, namely, Zealand and the other Danish isles. 
This was evidently the meeting-place of the North Sea trade 
and the Baltic trade, and likewise of the land-routes to the south, 
and an astonishing wealth was accumulated there. We find 
graves in great numbers with the most luxurious furnishing, laid 
under a flat surface and without cremation. In these graves the 
complete Roman service for a banquet was often set out for the 
dead: wine-ladle with strainer, bronze bowl for mixing wine, 
jars of bronze and beakers of glass or silver, and in addition the 
native pair of drinking horns. A service of this kind, which was 
found in a grave at Hoby on the island of Laaland, included two 
silver beakers with beautiful representions in relief of scenes 
from the Iliad,, examples of the best Italian work in the time of 
Augustus; these beakers stood on a plaque of bronze. There 
were also in this find large cups, a wine-ladle, a splendidly 
decorated wine-flagon, and a bronze bowl with a relief representa- 
tion of Aphrodite. All these pieces go together as a wine-set 
such as a distinguished Roman would have, and on the bottom 
of the beakers (PI. 32) we actually find the owner’s name, 
Silius, who was most probably that Silius who was legate of 
Upper Germany in the years a.d. 14-21 . Here we may appositely 
recall that costly drinking vessels were the customary form of 
diplomatic gift which the Romans gave Germanic chiefs or 
oriental kings, just as the Senate earlier had decreed neck-rings 
of gold as gifts of honour to Gaulish chiefs. In any case the 
Hoby grave gives a living picture of personal connexions be- 
tween Danes and Romans in the early years of the empire. 

In this district we see that men and women were buried with 
equally rich outlay, always with magnificent provision of food 
vessels and drinking vessels as for a festive banquet ; bones of 
domestic animals show that meat was set in the grave for food, 
and in the wine-vessels traces are found of a fermented drink 
made from malt and berry-juice.^ The women wear their 
ornaments, splendid fibulas, large hairpins with heads of gold 
filigree, pendants and gold beads (PI. 33) ; in a box are deposited 
the small toilet articles, scissors, comb, and knife. The men on 
the other hand never have weapons with them in the grave, a 

^ K. Friis Jolaanseii, 'La Trouvaille de Hoby^ Nordiske Forttdsminder, ii, 
part 3 (Kobenhavn, 1923). 

^ Sopbus Muller, La Trouvaille de Juelhnge, p. 54. 
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feature which indicates that in this district they had at last 
given up the barbarous custom of going about armed in their 
daily life. If these Danish lands had had a written history in 
the Roman period, we should undoubtedly have heard of a 
powerful kingdom there, whose position in the north was as 
important as that of the Marcomanni in the south. 

It is clear that the Danish isles were in the early days of the 
Empire a distributing centre of Roman culture to all the Scandi- 
navian lands, but the impulses reached the various districts in 
somewhat different forms. In Jutland the dead were buried 
unbumed and were supplied with a rich set of admirable 
earthenware vessels ornamented with meanders, a complete 
outfit of jugs, jars, bowls and cups, a few ornaments and the like, 
and now and then weapons. The grave-forms are marked by 
Roman influence, but in general imported Roman articles are 
not found. In Norway and Sweden the new cultural elements 
appear more sporadically, but in typical forms, producing a 
richer furnishing of graves, with Roman wine-ladles, glass 
beakers, and large vessels of bronze. At the same time we also 
meet with the new Germanic forms of ornaments and other 
metal products.^ The waves of new culture in the Roman period 
were beginning to break up the firmly established way of life 
which we know in Scandinavia in the Celtic iron age preceding, 
and their effects were felt all the way to the coasts of the Northern 
Ocean, and also left traces along the Baltic coasts right into 
Finland. 

The graves which have just been under consideration show a 
complete break with the belief and rites of the older time in 
Scandinavia. For about a thousand years cremation had been 
universally prevalent in northern Europe, and the furniture of 
the grave had been of the poorest imaginable. In the late La 
T^ne period we have seen that examples of richer and more 
costly grave-goods began to appear, but the burial customs were 
otherwise unchanged. The first contact with Roman culture 
introduced a completely different form, burial without burning, 
and wholly new ideas about the furnishing of the grave. The 

^ Jan Petersen, ‘Gravpladsen fra Store-Dal i Skjeberg’, Norske Oldfund, i 
(Knstiama, 1916), pp 38, 41, plates xii-xiv; G. Gustafson, Et norsk gravfund 
fra den wldre heiserhd, Opuscula Montelio dicata (Stockholm, 1913), p. 265. Also 
Gunnar Ekholm, ‘Zur Geschichte des romisch-germanischen Handels,’ Acta 
Archaeologica, vi (Kobenhavn, i935)> P 49 
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conceptions which lie at the root of the grave-offering are given 
clear expression when the woman at Juellinge is found with a 
wine-ladle in her hand, while a large wine-jar stands close by her 
head ; or in Jutish graves where we find roast meat with a carv- 
ing knife before the dead person’s face, and close by a consider- 
able number of drinking vessels, and at the feet a large round 
earthenware jar with an accompanying cup. The arrangements 
here are made for the dead in genuine Roman style, and in the 
same manner as the survivors would end the funeral, with a 
ceremonial feast. 

But foreign burial forms were not established uniformly over 
all parts of Scandinavia. Cremation was stiU practised practi- 
cally everywhere by the side of the new custom. We find poor 
um-burials and bmndpl^tter as before ; but often the graves with 
cremation have the richer furnishing of the later custom. The 
urns may be costly bronze vases (PI. 34), or a whole set of 
food and drinkmg vessels may be laid in and around the um. 
Graves with cremation and provided with weapons are especially 
frequent in the east of Norway and in Bornholm.' The true 
idea of cremation, as it was manifested in the graves of the older 
period, was now seriously disturbed and blurred by contact with 
foreign conceptions. In Danish lands, however, it was the rule, 
as before, that the burial-places lay under a flat surface, with 
no visible memorial; on the Scandinavian peninsula imposing 
grave-mounds or cairns again began to be raised, or the graves 
were marked by an upright memorial stone. From this time 
onward, throughout the ensuing periods of the heathen age, 
Scandinavian burial forms are always a very complex blending. 

When we draw the picture of Scandinavian culture in this 
period, the most striking feature is obviously the presence 
of imported articles, which are often handsome and superior 
products of Roman factories. The largest group of imported 
articles consists of vases, wine-ladles, jars, pails, and cauldrons 
of bronze, which usually have the stamp of the factory on them, 
and occasionally Latin inscriptions also.'' Beakers of silver are a 
rarity, and similarly cups and beakers of glass do not become 

^ E Yedel, Bornholms Olditdsmtnderog Oldsager (K0benhavn, 1886), French 
resume p. 227, Sigurd Gneg, ‘Hadelands eldste Bosetningshistorie’, Sknfter 
utg. av Bet Norske Vtdenskaps-Akademt, 1925, li, no 2, p. 46 (Oslo^ 1926). 

^ Gunnar Ekholm, ‘Om romamas handel pS. Nordeuropa', Fornvdnnen, 
i 934 > P- 349 f- (Stockholm), summary in German. 
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frequent until the late Roman period, in the th ird century A.D. 
This applies also to glass beads, which were an important article 
of Roman industry, especially the larger beads with patterns 
made in mosaics of many colours. 

It is a peculiar and striking fact that the older part of the 
period has the finest Roman goods. In graves of the first and 
second centuries we constantly find admirable articles, which 
have come from Italy, while products of the smaller provincial 
workshops predominate in the later finds. The glass becomes 
coarser, the bronzes no longer have quite the same weU-made 
forms, nor the old solid quality. The cause of the change is 
that the direct connexions with Italy through the medium of 
the Marcomanni were broken off towards the end of the second 
century, and the Norse market was then supplied by the new 
industry which grew up in Gaul under Roman rule. 

Finally, weapons were imported, and this had a more lasting 
significance than any other importation, since Roman influence 
in this sphere determined the native Scandinavian develop- 
ments in the making of weapons. The one-edged Germanic 
sword of the La T^ne period was still in use in the older Roman 
period; but at the same time we also meet with the whole 
complement of weapons developed among the Germanic peoples 
on the Roman frontiers : broad, two-edged swords on the model 
of the Roman gladius, and others with long narrow blades; 
lances with leaf-shaped iron heads and throwing-spears with 
barbs ; shield-bosses of iron and bronze in well-defined charac- 
teristic forms. We find in the Scandinavian Peninsula, especially 
in Norwegian graves, all the types of weapons known from the 
Marcomannic graves in Bohemia, from numerous other Germanic 
burial-places in Germany, and above all from the great Danish 
bog-finds which will be described below.’' A few of the swords 
are proved beyond all doubt to be imported, since they bear 
a Roman stamp on the blade ; a gladius from Stabu in Norway 
has a Victory inlaid in bronze at the upper end of the blade and 
the letters sf, evidently belonging to a factory in a Roman 
frontier province, even though the picture is rather barbarous 
and ni conceived. It may be safely assumed that we have more 
imported weapons than can now be recognized, as the stamp 

^ Martin Jahn, 'Die Bewaffnung der Germanen in der Mteren Eisenzeit’ 
Mannus-Btbhothek, no. i6 (Wurzburg, 1916). 
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could easily be obscured by rust when the weapon lay in the 
earth. But in all probability the greater number of the weapons 
were made in Scandinavian lands, and they exhibit admirable 
workmanship. 

We are thus brought to consideration of native work in 
general, and we see at once that Roman influence extended far 
beyond the importation of finished products. All the ordinary 
daily tools, large or small, were made in imitation of the 
Roman technique, which in this sphere was the standard. The 
highly cultivated Roman handcraft had first been taken up 
by the Marcomanni and other border nations, and it after- 
wards assumed an equally vital importance in northern 
Europe. By way of example may be mentioned the straight, 
strong knives of iron with a thick rounded back; scissors of 
iron, an implement which now came into use among the northern 
barbarians for the first time ; small, thick axes hammered into 
facets. These forms have a genuine Roman effect, and they are, 
moreover, distinguished by a peculiarly neat workmanlike 
treatment; importance is given to the fine balance, the sim- 
plicity, and solidity, which are so characteristic of the Roman 
spirit. Decoration of fine lines and dots is added, though used 
with great restraint, and once we find ornamentation of silver 
inlaid in the iron. 

We also have evidence that other metals were worked with 
the same skill, bronze, silver, and gold, though the articles of 
these materials are always of small dimensions, ornaments and 
the like. The most important of the ornaments of the period 
are brooches in the form of fibulas, a necessary adjunct to 
women's dress, but also ornamental and always made with taste 
and care. We find among the brooches from both the early 
and late phases of the Roman period various forms which are 
peculiar to Scandinavia, or even to more limited districts of 
Scandinavia, a proof that these small metal objects were of 
native workmanship.^ There are ornaments cast in bronze or 
silver, and the bronze is usually adorned with a beaded silver 
thread, with embossed silver plate or filigree of gold or silver. 
There are some exquisite small pieces of goldsmithry, such as 
gold trinkets and beads, and large hairpins with the head of 

^ Oscar Almgren, ^Studien ■liber Nordeuropjiisclie Fibelformen', Mannus- 
Bibhotheky no. 32 (Leipzig, 1923). 
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Roman bronze vase in situ as the urn in a cremation burial. After S. Grieg 
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gold filigree (PL s^a ) ; these make it probable that other well- 
made articles of gold are native. The acquisition of the filigree 
technique and its tasteful application afford an excellent illus- 
tration of the whole Roman influence in northern Europe. 

And now many more ancient traditions of southern hand- 
craft and technique were introduced, to the benefit of the 
northern peoples. To the scissors mentioned above we may add 
the distaff for spinning (an invention which in the south goes 
back to the copper age, but in the north is first evidenced in the 
Roman period) and other small practical devices, such as latchets 
for the belt and spurs for riding. At the same time there came 
impulses which inspired a new flowering of Norse pottery under 
the influence of classical form and taste. We now find in 
Scandinavia the large round-bellied vessels which had been 
general at aU times in Mediterranean lands, beakers upon a 
pedestal, bowls, jars, and cups with handles, flagons with spouts, 
and still others, a whole series of forms which had been unknown 
earlier in the north. In decoration of pottery, too, we trace a 
classical current, though various details attest local production. 
The potware is of especial excellence in Jutland, as we know it 
from the finds of graves. A complete table set here comprised 
a large jar, large and small jug, several bowls and flagons with 
handles, a pair of beakers on pedestals, and a cup. It is well- 
formed, strong ware, often with a shiny black surface, and taste- 
fully decorated with lines in geometrical patterns, among which 
meanders are the most conspicuous. There are reminiscences of 
the German ' meander-urns ' of the La Tene period, which, more- 
over, had in their turn been inspired by Greek models ; but there 
was also a new element introduced from Roman example, as can 
be seen from certain forms of handle and rim on the jugs. The 
Jutish pottery was highly esteemed, and a certain amount of 
it was exported to Norway. The other Scandinavian lands also 
had a rich ceramic production in this period, as we know from 
the um-fields, graves, and ancient sites of houses in various 
districts. Beside the Jutish products the elegant Gutnish vases 
with pedestal deserve special mention, and still more the 
pottery from Bornholm, where it was the custom in the brand- 
flsBtter to provide each grave with a complete set of table vessels, 
a large container with several lugs, a flagon or a bottle, a jar with 
a handle, and cups, a whole series of varying individual forms. 
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We reckon with Montelius that the Roman period of the iron 
age in Scandinavia includes the first four hundred years of the 
Christian era, and within it we distinguish an older phase, up to 
about A.D. 200, and a later phase lasting till about a.d. 400.^ 
The transition from the early to the late phase is marked by a 
group of new types among the articles then in use. We may 
mention in particular new types of brooch, especially that known 
as the 'fibula with returned foot' [mit umgeschlagenem Fuss), 
a form produced among the southern Germans on the model 
of late La Tene forms, which were still in current use at that 
time in southern Russia. On this basis a number of new types 
of fibula was evolved ; some of these were large and handsome, 
and spread among all the Germanic peoples, and from the 
Germans again to the Roman provinces. At the same time cer- 
tain new forms of artistic work appear, as in the taste for 
embeUishing ornaments, sword-scabbards, and other objects 
with embossed silver plate and filigree of gold and silver, 
combined with inset coloured stones and pieces of glass (PL 356). 
At this time, too, runic inscriptions become widespread, as will 
be described in the following chapter. A whole complex of 
features characterizes the later phase of the period. 

An interesting feature of the transition between the two 
phases is seen in the finds of Roman denarii in the north. It has 
already been mentioned that the earlier Roman denarii from 
the time of the republic and the first emperors are found almost 
exclusively in the north-west of Germany, mainly in the Frisian 
coastland from Holland to the Elbe. Very few denarii of this 
era are found in Scandinavia, and these few were probably 
brought to the north together with the later silver coins from 
the period around a.d. 200.^ The later denarii, on the other 

^ Here and in tlie following discussion the system of dividing and sub- 
dividing the iron age is that of O. Montelius, Les Temps priMstonques en Suhde 
et dans Us autres Pays scandmaves (Pans, 1895), pis. xin-xx ; but it must also 
be borne in mind that Sophus Muller has given the phases somewhat different 
chronological limits, and to some extent different names- see his Ordmng af 
Danmarks Oldsager {SysUme prSMsforique du Danemark) (Kjobenhavn, i888~ 
95) > P- 73* The divergences are not really very important, since these author- 
ities are in substantial agreement about the classification of the individual 
forms and the general course of development. Sophus Muller distinguishes 
early and late stages withm the first two centuries. 

^ The earher Roman gold coins, aurei, are extraordinarily rare in northern 
Europe One aureus of Tibenus and one of Vespasian can be adduced from 
Denmark, one of Titus from Gotland, one of Trajan from Oland ; from the rest 
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hand, those minted for Trajan and the succeeding emperors, 
are found in Scandinavia in considerable numbers ; in all about 
7,000 such coins are known, of which over 5,000 come from the 
island of Gotland alone. Otherwise they were found evenly 
distributed over the Danish isles, Bornholm and Skane, rarely 
in the other parts of Sweden, and still more rarely in Norway. 
As a rule, a large or small number of denarii are buried together 
in the ground as a hoard, the size of which varies from a mere 
few to several hundred ; the largest hoard of denarii in the north 
consists of 1,500 coins, from Sindarfve in Hemse on Gotland.^ 
From comparison of the finds it can be seen that the importa- 
tion of Roman coins into Scandinavia was limited to a very 
short period. The age of each hoard of silver as a whole can 
obviously be limited by the latest coins which it contains, and 
it can be made out from these limits that the influx of denarii 
began in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 161-80), continues 
under Commodus (180-92), and ceases under Septimius Severus 
(193-21 1). It is possible to classify these Scandinavian finds 
according to the age of the coins, and it follows therefore that 
the hoards were not mixed after they came to the north. Thus 
the coins were not in circulation as a means of payment in daily 
trade. Nevertheless the denarii are, as a rule, very much worn, 
and this has been explained by their transportation overland. 
The coins must have lain in bags carried on horses during the 
long journey to the Baltic. Hoards of denarii of precisely the 
same character also occur south of the Baltic in the east of 
Germany, in east Prussia, Silesia, and Poland, in Galicia, and 
still farther distant in south-west Russia.^ It is obvious that 
the denarii were brought into Scandinavia by the eastern route 
from the Roman frontier along the Danube and the Black Sea, 


of Sweden one of Claudius, one of Nero, and one of Vespasian. Roman copper 
coins are just as rare in Scandinavia, though they appear in moderate numbers 
around the Oder and in east Prussia. In passing, we must mention the oldest 
com known in Scandinavia, a barbarous Celtic copper com found in Gotland ; 
a similar specimen has been found in La T^ne itself : see Ture Arne, ‘ Et keltiskt 
Mynt funnet 1 svensk jord*, Fornvdnnen (Stockholm, 1906), p. 49. 

^ P. Hauberg, ' Skandinaviens Fund af romersk Guld- og Solvmynt f0r Aar 
550’, Aarh. f nord. Oldk. (Kjobenhavn, 1894); Almgren and Nerman, Vie 
dltere Eisenzeit Gotlands (Stockholm, 1923), p. 57 f. 

^ In Russia in 1916 at least fifty-four hoards of denarh had been found, 
containing eleven thousand coins m all ; in Poland at least seventeen hoards 
containing over ten thousand coins See T. Arne in Oldttden, vii 208. 
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and equally evident that an exportation of Roman coins so 
definitely limited in time and place must have a connexion with 
definite historical conditions. Towards the end of the second 
century the wars with the Marcomanni began which ended in 
the downfall of their kingdom, and about the same time the 
Goths began their expansion to the south ; Almgren has con- 
cluded with great probability that the export of denarii in the 
last quarter of the second century was carried on through the 
Goths in the course of their peaceful relations with the Romans, 
and that it was broken off when Septimius Severus closed the 
frontier in Dacia. Under Caracalla the first war with the Goths 
is recorded (a.d. 214). Shortly after this the Goths pushed for- 
ward to the Black Sea, where they founded a kingdom of some 
note which was consolidated after the conquest of Olbia in 
A.D. 236. From this time onwards the Goths were the most 
powerful Germanic nation in the south, and it was from them 
that the most important influences were transmitted to the 
Germanic peoples farther north and to Scandinavia. The Goths 
themselves were conscious that their nation was of Norse 
origin; they had come in ships across the Baltic at a period 
anterior to Christian chronology, and names such as Gotland 
and Gotaland indicate where we have to look for their earliest 
home — according to the latest investigation probably in Gota- 
land. ^ During their expansion southwards the Goths still kept 
up a constant connexion with the north, which can be traced, 
for example, in the hoards of denarii just described. In the same 
way a taste for the new artistic work produced among the Goths 
was communicated to the north, seen in decorations of thinly 
plated gold or silver bearing embossed patterns, filigree work, 
and inset coloured pieces of glass. The oldest runic writing 
followed the same route, from Poland and Brandenburg to 
Gotland, the Danish isles, and the east of Norway, as will be 
described in more detail in the following chapter. Together 
with aU this there also went a rich export of Roman manu- 
factured goods, vases of silver and bronze, costly glasses, silver 
spoons, smaller silver articles decorated with niello-work, and 
lastly occasional examples of Roman pottery by the side of 

^ Birger Nerman, Die Herkunft und die fiuhesten Auswanderungen der 
Gevmanen, Kungl Vitterhets Histone och Antikvitets Akademiens Hand- 
lingar (Stockholm, 1924), III F., 1 5, p. 53 f. 
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native earthenware. It was a new cultural wave that charac- 
terized the later phase of the Roman period, distinct from the 
cultural influences of the first phase. 

The new impulses which set in with the third century gained 
their earliest and strongest dominance on Scandinavian soil in 
the Danish isles. Here burials were continued as in earlier times, 
without cremation and without visible monument on the grave, 
but with luxuriously rich grave-goods of costly vases, glass 
beakers, ornaments, glass pieces for the game of tables, and 
similar things ; but weapons are still absent from the graves. 
Here the well-known but rare glasses bearing pictures in several 
colours are found, silver beakers of barbarous make with 
pictured bands of impressed silver, handsome brooches in the 
shape of a swastika.^ All circumstances go to show that the new 
cultural elements were established in Denmark by a peaceful 
development, without any disturbance of cultural continuity, 
and the old connexions with the Rhine frontier and Gaul were 
still maintained. In Sweden we find comparatively faint traces 
of contact with the new Gothic culture,^ which is, however, 
excellently represented in Norway, both on the west coast and 
in the eastern districts.^ In Norway we also come upon imported 
products together with Germanic work in the form of embossed 
silver plate. Throughout the whole group we find the same 
richly furnished graves, bearing a well-defined common charac- 
ter. It is a definite and striking current of culture which is 
introduced in the course of the third century and continues un- 
diminished during the greater part of the following century, 
and its coming demonstrates beyond aU doubt that the Germans 
in Germany and Scandinavia maintained a constant and intimate 
connexion with the Goths in the south of Russia. 

The current of culture was obviously set from the south to 
the north : from the southern lands which were nearest neigh- 
bours to the home of classical culture impulses went forth to the 
most distant barbarians, in this phase from the Goths, just as 
earlier from the Marcomanni. The direction of the movement 
is so clear that some have even thought that it was carried out 

^ Henry Petersen, 'Polyandre de I'ancien §,ge de fer k Nordrup en Selande’, 
Nordtske Forttdsimnder, i 15, pis. i-iii. 

^ B. Salin, ‘Et jern&-ldersfynd fr&n Uppland', Kungl VtUerhets Histone och 
Anhkvttets Akademiens Mdnadshlad (Stockholm, 1896), p 28 f. 

3 H. Shetelig, Vestlandske Graver fra Jernalderen (Bergen, 1912), p. 53 f. 
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by a migration of people from the south-east to the north-west, 
and that the graves of the kind just described must be taken as 
evidence of a northerly movement of Germans who had been 
settled for a period of some length on the north shore of the 
Black Sea.^ By this theory it must be supposed that small 
groups of Germanic peoples in the south made their way north 
again just as history later records that the Heruli did. On the 
Danish isles, as we have seen, cultural conditions throughout 
the whole of this period show an unbroken continuity which 
practically precludes the idea of an invasion by a foreign people. 
In Norway, on the other hand, we have rich graves from this 
period which stand out as definitely foreign in the midst of the 
otherwise local manner of life, and they might well be explained 
by the invasion of strangers from the south. 

Cultural conditions alone obviously do not necessarily require 
such an interpretation, but it is in no way improbable, when 
considered in the background of contemporary historical events. 
It was the period of tribal migration, and we have reason to 
believe that the still prehistoric peoples had also been touched 
by this powerful movement ; and it is reasonable enough to look 
for traces of the migrations in the archaeological sources. In 
this connexion must be mentioned a group of archaeological 
finds which afford evidence of acts of war in the frontier districts 
precisely in these centuries, and we may believe that these 
events were brought about by movements among the Germanic 
peoples of the kind just indicated. The finds alluded to are the 
great finds in the Danish bogs from the third to fifth centuries. 
They are offerings deposited in bogs in the same way as the 
offering at Hjortspring in Slesvig described above (p. i86), 
which must be assigned to the Celtic period of the Scandi- 
navian iron age ; that find is a proof that the custom itself of 
bringing spoils as offerings of victory after battle is distinctly 
older than the Roman period and the migrations. Caesar 
mentions offerings among the Gauls similar to those which are 
so strikingly exemplified in the bog-finds of Slesvig and Fyen. 
There are the finds of Nydam and Thorsbjaerg in Slesvig, of 
Vimose and Kragehul in Fyen, as well as some others of lesser 
size at Traneb^r and Hedelisker in Jutland, Rynkeby in Fyen, 

^ Bernliard Salin, Dte altgermamsche Thierornamentik (Stockholm, 1904) ; 
see especially p. 353. 
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a. Gold filigree trinkets from Norway 
b. Sword in scabbard with embossed silver decoration 
from Avaldsnes, Norway. After Shetelig 




Golden horns from Gallehus, Slesvig. After G. Stephens 
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and several others ; but they are all of similar content.^ Weapons 
predominate, helmets and mail-coats, multitudes of swords, 
lances, shields, bows and arrows; also fragments of clothing, 
working-tools, riding-gear, occasional wagon wheels, gold used 
as currency, ornaments, and Roman coins, and much else of 
miscellaneous description ; lastly, skeletons and skulls of horses 
sacrificed with all the rest ; from Nydam also several vessels, a 
ship of oak 23 metres long, and pieces of a boat of fir 

Many of the weapons bear marks of hard fighting : the spear- 
points are bent, swords are broken, lance-shafts and bows are 
cut through. Many things, it is evident, were intentionally 
destroyed after the battle, as when several shield-bosses are 
smashed against each other, a large bronze vessel is cut through 
crosswise and then crushed together, a ringed mail-coat is divided 
into two pieces. It is an offering of victory, booty after the fight, 
destroyed, in part deliberately, by the victors. 

The Danish bog-finds thus answer exactly to Caesar’s words 
about the offerings of the Gauls of booty from the fields of 
battle : ' Among many tribes one sees things of this kind in heaps 
in the holy places.’ The contents of the bog-finds had been 
deposited in the same way, weapons of all kinds and other things 
such as a defeated army leaves behind gathered in a heap in 
comparatively dry and firm ground in the bog, where the 
increase of the peat gradually rose up around it and at last 
covered it aU. The question as to whether each of these finds 
was deposited as a whole on a single occasion, as is commonly 
assumed, cannot be discussed here, but there are certain features 
which may point to repeated offerings having been made in the 
same place. It is certain that the greater number of the articles 
from Thorsbjaerg in Slesvig and Vimose in Fyen must be dated 
from the third century, those in the Nydam find from the fourth 
century ; and they all show many affiliations with the cultural 
currents from the south-east which have just been mentioned. 
There are roman silver coins of the same group as in the later 
hoards of denarii, gold-work adorned with filigree or embossed 
and plated with silver, and, equally significant, a series of the 


^ The four great finds were all excavated by Professor C. Engelhardt, Thors- 
bjasrg 1858-60, Vimose 1859-65, Nydam 1859-63, Kragehul m i860 and later 
again in 1876-7. See C. Engelhardt, Denmark %n the Early Iron Age (London, 
1866) ; Sophns Muller, Nordische AUertumskunde, ii {Strassburg, 1898), p. 122 f. 
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oldest Germanic runic inscriptions cut on various objects, on 
a plane from Vimose, on a shield-boss and chape from Thors- 
bjserg. These are precisely the elements which, as we have seen, 
provide evidence of connexions between the north and the south- 
east, ultimately with the Goths in southern Russia. 

The great bog-finds also show a close relationship with 
classical civilization. The chapes from Thorsbjaerg are Roman 
in style, as are the sword-straps from Vimose ; the bogs seem 
to teem with Roman weapons, swords with stamped blades, 
scabbards with classical decorations, shield-bosses, bronze 
knobs for the sword-belt. Barbarous weapons are not want- 
ing, such as the one-edged swords of the ancient Norse 
type ; but, as a whole, we must perceive that the armoury is 
more than half Roman, except that the costly protective 
armour, helmets and mail, is exceptional, as these pieces always 
are among the barbarians. Moreover, we have a distinct 
impression that this equipment was worn by men who had 
travelled in districts where they had full opportunity to imitate 
Roman arms, as in the frontier districts of the empire. And 
yet the bog-finds declare clearly that they fought on Norse 
ground, in Slesvig, on Fyen, and in battles of no small size. 
The bog-finds thus give support to the theory of an invasion 
of Scandinavia by a Germanic people from the south during the 
later phase of the Roman period. Moreover, these finds are in 
themselves of extraordinary importance, since they show how 
strongly and directly impulses of Roman culture could be carried 
across the continent into Scandinavian lands. In Norwegian and 
Swedish graves lie warriors who bore the same Roman weapons 
as we know from the bog-finds, and it is in connexion with these 
graves that most of the oldest runic inscriptions occur in Scan- 
dinavia. The great wave of culture from the south is clearly 
marked in the third and fourth centuries, and it reached within 
the same period even the most northerly district in Europe. 

In Norway and Sweden no finds have been made of the same 
kind as the great Danish bog-finds ; only a single find in Norway 
can be mentioned as in any way comparable, namely, the boats 
from Kvalsund in M0re, near the town of Alesund, which were 
excavated in 1920.^ In a peat-bog at Kvalsund pieces of a boat 

^ H. Shetelig and Fr Johannessen, ‘ Kvalsundfundet og andre norske myr- 
fund av fart0ier’, Bergens Museums Sknfter, ii. 2 (Bergen, 1929). 
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and of a larger vessel were buried; both of them had been 
deliberately broken up before they were deposited in the bog. 
The breaking of these vessels was carried out thoroughly: not 
a rib was whole, the keel and the prow were shattered, the oars 
snapped, clothing tom up, and no two timbers left fastened 
together as they had been in the vessel. Only the rudder of the 
shi p and two of the oars were whole: otherwise every single 
piece had been broken. Together with all these fragments was 
deposited a number of long stakes, shaped in the roughest way 
from young trees which were lopped and pointed and stuck 
into the peat ; there was also a great quantity of branches and 
twigs. All the circumstances show conclusively that this was 
an offering of boats made by depositing them in the bog, and 
many details are strikingly reminiscent of the arrangements in 
the great bog-finds of Denmark. We may therefore regard the 
Kvalsund find as an offering of the same kind, though here we 
miss the weapons and other objects conspicuous in the Danish 
finds. The boats from Kvalsund, moreover, clearly belong to a 
somewhat later time than the finds of weapons in Denmark. 

This review of the antiquities, graves, and bog-finds of the 
Roman period is sufficient to show that Scandinavia in these 
first centuries of the Christian era possessed a far more varied 
civilization, more developed in many directions, than in the 
Celtic iron age preceding. From this comparison with the older 
period we see clearly that it was a new age which had emerged 
with a complex — one might venture to say, an almost modem 
— civilization. In so far as the antiquities have survived, they 
give an impression of a richer age, an age of growth and pro- 
gress. This new richness is given tangible expression in the 
increasing profusion of gold in the later phase of the Roman 
period. Already in the earlier phase we observe a taste for gold 
ornaments in the form of small filigree articles and plain finger- 
rings. In the later phase gold articles become larger and more 
numerous, finger-rings with broad plates, heavy rings for the 
arms and neck. The typical form of the time is the ‘snake’s 
head ring’, a ring made in a spiral with the free ends shaped 
into animal heads. Other larger rings are completely closed 
and widened in front like a plate. In general, there are among 
the gold articles of this time several of the finest and most 
characteristic forms to be found among Scandinavian 
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antiquities; they are always heavy and massive, and often 
very valuable^ 

To this time belong the largest objects of gold ever found 
on Scandinavian ground, the two famous golden horns from 
Gallehus in Slesvig (PI. 36). The first was found in 1639, 
the other a century later, in 1734, and both were lost in 
1802 in a theft from the museum in Copenhagen. The first 
is said to have been 2 feet 9 inches long, and the other i foot 
9 inches. Both were all of fine gold, and both consisted of 
an inner smooth horn which was covered by an outer shell in 
several pieces. The outer covering on both horns was adorned 
with numerous figures and symbols, partly in relief and partly 
in embossed lines, arranged as frieze-bands running around each 
section of the horn. There were human figures and animals in 
various scenes, serpents and anthropomorphous shapes with 
serpent tails, other indeterminate figures, and stars and orna- 
ments. A runic inscription on one of the horns gave the name 
of the maker of this work of art.* No complete interpretation 
of the pictures on these horns has yet had the fortune to produce 
general conviction, though several attempts have been made. 
It is tempting to believe that these representations are of 
figures from the Scandinavian mythology of the period, just 
as Celtic gods have been recognized on the silver vessel from 
Gundestrup; but no certain conclusion will ever be possible, 
since we have no literary sources in the north contemporary 
with the golden horns. We have, however, a right to conclude 
that these golden horns were sacred articles, in the same category 
as those we have mentioned from the early iron age and the 
bronze age, and further, that they had been deposited in the 
places where they were found, dedicated as offerings to a god. 

Though gold becomes more plentiful, yet, as we have seen, 
Roman gold coins are rare in Scandinavia until the middle of 
the fourth century. Then conditions begin to alter : during the 
reigns of Constantine the Great and his sons no small number 

^ A list of tlie Swedish finds of gold from the third and fourth centuries is 
found in Montelius, Kulturgeschichte Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906), p. 180 f. For 
Denmark see Sophus Muller, Ordning af Danmarks Oldsagev [Systime 
histonque du Danemark), li (Kohenhavn, 1888-95), p. 88, Fig. 234 1 

^ George Stephens, The Old Northern Rumc Monuments of Scandinavia and 
England (London and Kobenhavn, 1866—7), i. 320; Sophus Muller, Nordische 
AUertumskunde, ii. 15 1. 
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of Roman gold coins, aurei and solidi, were brought to the north ; 
the largest hoard is of forty-seven gold coins from Brang- 
strup on Fyen, the latest among them being coins of Constan- 
tine II (337-61). The importation into Scandinavia is confined 
to a short period, about 350-75. a,nd from the same time 
we also have a series of the larger imperial medallions of 
double, or more than double, the weight of a solidus, and 
barbarous imitations of the medallions; but these too are of 
a fine gold.^ The demand for copies arose from the common 
custom among the Germans of wearing medallions as insignia 
of honour; they were mounted and supplied with a loop for 
this purpose, and indeed had been struck specially as sportulae 
or friendly gifts to allies. 

It can be made out that the gold coins from the fourth cen- 
tury were for the most part exported across the Rhine frontier. 
A major portion of them were minted in Gaul, and they are 
mostly found in the west of Germany ; in Scandinavia most have 
been found on the island of Fyen, many also in Norway, while 
they are very rare on Gotland, which had earlier received the 
chief share of the denarii from the eastern route. Clearly an 
importation of coins so definitely limited in time must have a 
cause in contemporary historical events. Scholars have pointed 
to the situation on the Rhine under Valentinian I (a.d. 364-75), 
where there were wars with the Alamanni and the Franks until 
the conclusion of peace with the Alamanni in 374. It is not 
unlikely that Norsemen also took part in these operations and 
in them acquired both medals and wealth. 

We already stand well within the movement which history 
calls the great Germanic migration. In the cultural history of 
Scandinavia, however, we call the whole of this phase until the 
close of the fourth century the Roman period, while influence 
from Roman culture was still the leading factor in the develop- 
ment of northern Europe. But here, too, we stand at a critical 
point. Towards the end of the fourth century began the great 
convulsions which led to the downfall of the Western Roman 
Empire, and so placed Scandinavian civilization on more 
independent lines. But before we close this chapter it remains 

^ The Scandinavian finds of gold coins and medallions have been brought 
together complete by A. W. Brogger in ‘ Ertog og 0 re, Den gamle norske vasgt ’ . 
Videnskapsselskapets Sknfter, ii (1921), no. 3, p 47 f. 

3025 p 
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to say yet a word about conditions in Finland during the Roman 
period of the iron age. 

The early iron age in Finland is even more sparsely evidenced 
than in the Scandinavian peninsula, and we can only suggest 
that a poor bronze culture of eastern character still continued 
there for several hundred years contemporary with the La 
Tdne period. The Roman period was inaugurated in Finland in 
the first century after Christ with forms just as poor as in the 
preceding period. An early Roman wine-ladle, undoubtedly 
imported from Sweden, stands quite isolated;^ it was found 
remarkably far north, by the Kyro river in Osterbotten, on the 
spot where there is the shortest distance between the Finnish 
and Swedish coasts. With the second century conditions begin 
to be more clearly evidenced, and Finland is then under the 
influence of the culture farther south in the Baltic, in Esthonia, 
and Lithuania. There are brooches of Baltic type, Baltic pins 
and ring-omaments, and it is these that characterize Finnish 
culture in the earlier phase of the Roman period. The same 
connexion is maintained unbroken in the following two centuries. 
The later Baltic variations of the brooches with returned foot 
are introduced in this later phase, characteristic chains and 
rings, and ornaments decorated with enamel. The last are a 
specially interesting group. The art of enamelling in the east 
Baltic area is believed to have been derived from Germanic 
example, and the Germanic art in turn goes back to classical 
work. The Baltic enamel is found in East Prussia, over a great 
extent of Russia, more rarely in Finland ; two examples of it 
have also been found in Sweden. It is a definitely eastern 
feature which had its origin in the culture stream flowing from 
the south-east in the third century, under classical influence. 

The strong influences from Esthonia and the Baltic lands to 
the south, which stamp Finnish civilization during the Roman 
period, undoubtedly accompanied an invasion of Finno-Ugrian 
population from that direction ; and archaeological sources show 
how this invasion gradually gained ground from the coast up 
into the interior of the country. But during the third and fourth 
centuries there is at the same time an increasing Scandinavian 
influence transmitted by way of the Swedish province of Norr- 

^ Alfred Hackman, Du dltere Etsenzett %n Finland, I. Atlas (Helsingfors, 
1905), Plate I, Fig. I. 
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land. In the beginning it was only a matter of actually imported 
articles — weapons and costly articles such as brooches with 
embossed silver plate, neck-rings, and finger-rings of gold. 
Then the Swedish forms were imitated in local work and in 
cheaper material. In the following period, especially in the 
sixth century and later, we shall see that these Scandinavian 
influences grow steadily and become the determining element 
in Finnish development during the period of migration. 
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RUNES 

T he ancient Germanic letters, the runes, are among the 
most interesting cultural phenomena which come to light 
in Scandinavia during the Roman period. Runes appear among 
the Germanic peoples about the same time in the north as in 
the south, roughly a.d. 200 ; that is, at a time when the bar- 
barians were receiving a multitude of strong impulses from 
classical culture : it is important to remember that this was the 
situation when the art of writing first appeared among the 
Germans. It is therefore quite certain that the runes were not 
formed spontaneously, without any earlier prototype ; but it is 
also characteristic of the Germans that they did not immediately 
adopt either of the existing alphabets which they would meet 
with in Roman use, Latin and Greek: on the contrary, they 
formed a set of letters which is independent in many particulars, 
in form, in sound-value, in the names given to the individual 
runes, and in the fixed position of the letters in the series. The 
study of runes and their origins accordingly involves a number 
of problems which are always tempting to investigators, but 
are as yet a long way from any certain solution. Runes have 
preserved their old attraction of mystery even to this day. 

To the popular consciousness runes have always been some- 
thing more than an ordinary form of writing. Even in recent 
times popular behef has endued runes with mysterious magical 
attributes ; the runic art was a form of wizardry which conferred 
powers of protection or injury, and this conception appears still 
more clearly in the older sources. In the Edda poems, ^ which 
still present an almost wholly heathen way of thought, there is 
valuable information about runes. A myth about the origin of 

^ The most elaborate and complete edition of the Edda poems is that of 
Sijmons and Gering, Die Lieder der Edda (Halle, 1906-31), including a complete 
glossary and a full commentary A sound text which follows the manuscript 
more closely is given in Bugge, Norrcen Fornkvxdi (Christiania, 1867), together 
with valuable textual notes. Translations: H. A. Bellows, The Poetic Edda 
(New York, 1923 : in a rough imitation of the original metre) ; Vigfusson and 
Powell, Corpus Poehcum Boreale (Oxford, 1883), vol. 1 (prose ; based on a some- 
what mangled text). 
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runes is inserted in Hdvamdl, where Othin himself relates it 
(Hdvamdlj stanza 140) : 

nam ek upp runar, I caught up the runes, 

oepandi nam : cr5dng aloud I took them : 

fell ek aptr ]?a’San, down I fell from there. 


The runes come from the highest of the gods : 


Runar munt pu finna 
ok ra'Sna stafi, 
mj9k st6ra stafi, 
er fa’s! fimbul}?ulr 
ok g0r^u ginnregin 
ok reist hroptr rggna. 


Runes shalt thou find 
and letters bearing meaning, 
letters most mighty, 
which the Great Counsellor coloured 
and most holy gods devised 
and the spokesman of the gods had 
carved. 


In Sigrdrifumdl the valkyrie gives a complete set of instruc- 
tions for the use of all kinds of runes which fulfil wishes and 
protect against evil, beginning with runes for victory: 


Signinar skaltu kunna, 
ef pu vilt sigr hafa, 
ok rista a hialti higrs, 
sumar a v6ttrimum, 
sumar a valbQstum, 
ok nefna tysvar Ty. 


Runes of victory shalt thou know, 
if thou wilt have the victory, 
and cut them on thy sword-hilt, 
some on the hUt-rings, 
some on the plates of the handle, 
and twice name the name of T^^r. 


So also there were runes for women in labour, runes against 
poison in drink, against distress at sea, runes to heal wounds, 
and runes that produce eloquence and wisdom. Many traces 
are preserved also of rites belonging specially to the employ- 
ment of runes ; for example, the runes were coloured red with 
blood, and when the letters which had been cut were shaved 
off, the chips could be used in various ways with far-reaching 
magical power. The valkyrie Sigrdrif a tells how runes originally 
got their magical virtue in this way: 

AUar varu af skafnar AIL [sc. the runes] were shaved off 

}?aer er varu a ristnar that had been cut, 

ok hverf^ar vitS inn helga miQ^ and mixed with the holy mead [sc. 

of inspiration] 

ok sendar a vitSa vega. and sent upon far ways. 

The saga of Egill Skalla-Grimsson^ shows us the old runic art 

^ Egtls saga Skalla-Grimssonar , edited by Finnur Jdnsson (Halle, 1924), or 
by SigurtSur Nordal (Reykjavik, 1933) ; translated by E. R. Eddison, Egirs 
Saga (Cambridge, 1930). 
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still undiminished in power at the beginning of the historical 
period ; the saga even implies that Egill’s runes were the real 
cause of Eirik Bloodaxe's loss of his kingdom in Norway (a.d. 
947). Runic monuments bear witness to the same traditions 
in older times. The most important monument of the kind is 
the Eggjum stone from about the seventh century, bearing a 
long inscription in which the language and the poetic style are 
nearly related to the Edda poems. This inscription consists of 
two stanzas of definitely magical purport, intended to protect the 
grave and secure vengeance for the man slain. ^ This example 
provides the key to the general nature of runic documents in early 
times : the purpose of the runes was not to make statements 
of fact ; their significance was contained in themselves. For this 
reason the old inscriptions have only a poor and meagre content, 
according to our ideas. We are most anxious for information 
about the life of the time, but all we find are names of individual 
persons and brief formulized phrases. It was not the sense of 
what was written that held the primary significance : the runes 
themselves were to have an effect, if correctly used and arranged 
in certain numerical combinations.^ The gold ring from 
Petroassa in Roumania is hallowed by a runic inscription, of 
which only one word can be interpreted with certainty : hailag, 
'holy'. Runes on a spearhead give the weapon power, and they 
are cut on small implements to secure fortune and efficiency 
in their use. Runes on a trinket make it an amulet which 
protects its owner. 

From all that we know about the magical use of runes, it was 
comparatively rarely that the runic art was employed in a way 
that would leave traces lasting into future ages ; the runes had 
their use as an aid to sorcery to obtain immediate results on 
particular occasions, cut in perishable material, often obliterated 
again as part of the same magical rite. In the Edda (in Sigrdri- 
fumdl) part of the precaution against treachery was to mark 

^ Magnus Olsen, Eggjumstenens Indskrtfier med de asldre Runer (Christiania, 
1919 ofipnnt from Norges Indskrifter med de seldve Runer, iii). Magnus Olsen’s 
latest pronouncement on the date of this inscription is given in ‘Runekammen 
fra Setre’, Bergens Museums Arbok, 1933, Hist -Ant. rekke no 2, p. 69. 
Different views are advanced by Lis Jacobsen, Eggjum-Stenen (Kobenhavn, 
1931). 

2 This connexion with numerical combinations has been thoroughly studied 
by Sigurd Agrell, Runornas TalmysHk och dess anUha Forehild, Publications of 
the New Society of Letters at Lund, vol. vi (Lund, 1927) ; summary in English 
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runes on the back of the hand and scratch NauS (the rune for 
N) on the nail, so that in this instance the runes were written 
on the actual person. The runes were generally not intended 
to be read by others. A certain number of Norwegian runic 
stones, among them the Eggjum stone mentioned above, were 
buried in a grave mound with the notion that they would never 
again be brought to light ; the hidden runes would fulfil their 
magical purpose. This circumstance is given special emphasis 
in order to make it clear that the surviving records do not give 
any reliable indication of the actual extent and use of runes in 
the oldest times. 

The original form of the runic letters was common to all 
Germanic areas, and the Anglo-Saxon and later Scandinavian 
runic alphabets were derived later from this common basis. 
The Anglo-Saxon runic alphabet is peculiar in that several vowel- 
tokens have assumed different values from those of the oldest 
runic use, and also because the original series of twenty-four 
runes is extended by several new runes added at the end of the 
series. The later Scandinavian series which arose about the 
beginning of the Viking age was simplified and reduced on a 
consistent plan to sixteen runes; but its forms show marked 
local variations. For our present purpose, which is primarily 
concerned with the origin of runic writing, our attention must 
be concentrated upon the early, common Germanic runes. The 
twenty-four original runes were arranged in a fixed series, quite 
different in its order from the Latin and Greek alphabets, and 
indeed completely unlike any other known alphabet. The full 
series is divided into three groups of eight runes each, known in 
Old Norse as s^Uir (literally ‘families’). The original order of 
the runic series is preserved in inscriptions of the sixth century, 
and it has remained practically unchanged ever since. ^ Each 
rune, moreover, had its own individual name which contained 
the sound represented by the rune, and, with one exception, the 

^ The most important of these documents containing the runic senes are* 
a stone slab from a grave at Kylfver in St^nga on the island of Gotland, most 
probably from the fifth century; a gold bracteate ornament found at Vadstena 
in Ostergotland, Sweden (sixth century) ; a large silver brooch from Charnay, 
dep. Saone-et-Loire, in the old Burgundian kingdom; a small one-edged sword 
found in the Thames (often called ‘the Thames knife’), now in the British 
Museum, and probably from about a.d 700. All of these contain runic series 
set out in order, and the Vadstena bracteate also shows the division into three 
ssthr. 
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names are words of ordinary intelligible meaning in the old 
Germanic language^ It is the combination of these different 
features that gives the runic alphabet its peculiar character. 

We reproduce from Von Friesen^ the runic series in its three 
settir in his normalized form : 

fiithar kgw :hnij ep z s: t b e mlng 

IX ^ 

d 0 

Following are the names of the runes in Gothic form, as they 
have been reconstructed by Von Friesen:^ 

1 f faihu, n., cattle, property. 

2 u urus, m,, urox. 

3 p (== th) pauris, m., giant, troll. 

4 a ansus, m. a god (ON., ass, pi. sesir), 

5 r raida, /. chariot. 

6 k kusma, m. abscess. 

7 g giba,/. gift. 

8 w winja,/, pasture, or wunja,/. joy. 

9 h hagl, n. hail-stone. 

10 n naups, /. need. 

11 i eis, n. ice. 

12 j jer, n. year. 

13 e aihs, m. yew [taxus), bow.^ 

^ The names of the runes are known from three Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
of the tenth and twelfth centuries (all probably from Kent) ; Stephens’s descrip- 
tion of these manuscripts in his Old Northern Rumc Monuments, 1. 100 f. is 
inaccurate : see C. L. Wrenn, Late Old English Rune-Names, Medium Aevum 
(Oxford, 1932), i. 24 ; K. Sisam, Cynewulf and his Poetry, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1932, p. 16, where fuller descriptions are given. A manu- 
scnpt from Salzburg from about 900 contains among other matters a Gothic 
alphabet, and to each letter is added a name which is in reahty the Gothic 
name of a rune. The later Scandinavian names for the runes are known from 
a West Norwegian poem from about 1300 and from several later Icelandic 
manuscripts. See Sophus Bugge, Norges Indshrifter med de seldre Runer, 
Introductory volume (Christiania, 1905-13), pp 40-1. 

^ Otto von Friesen, Runorna t Sverige (Uppsala, 1928). 

3 Otto von Friesen, ‘Runer’, Nordisk Kultur, vi (Stockholm, 1933), p 62. 

^ Among the several necessarily uncertain details of the reconstruction the 
value of this rune is perhaps the most doubtful. It is of rare occurrence, and 
its values vary: in Old Norse it usually seems to stand for e or i, in Old English 
sometimes for i, twice for h, and one manuscript names it heegel, thus equatmg 
it with h. With the value e the rune would be abnormal in the series, since the 
sound represented does not appear m the name of the rune There is something 
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14 p pai>ra,/. ? 

15 z algs, m. elk.^ 

16 s sauil, n, sun. 

17 t Teiws, m. the god known in ON. as T^r and in OE. as Tiw. 

18 b bairkan, /. birch, or bairkan, n, birch rod. 

19 e egeis, m, horse. 

20 m manna, m. man. 

21 1 lagus, m, water. 

22 ng Iggws, m. name of a legendary hero, called Yngvi in Old 

Norse and Ing in Old English. 

23 d dags, m. day. 

24 o of>al, n. patrimony, inherited land. 

The names are perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
these old letters. They are not the neutral, merely practical 
names of letters such as are used with the 'Greek and Latin 
alphabets; they are names of virtue which give each rune a 
living individuality of its own, and they are of essential impor- 
tance in the magical use of runes. In runic lore the S5nnbols 
were regarded as individual entities with special powers residing 
in the name of each. The Germanic runes in this respect are 
undoubtedly related to the Celtic ogam ; the ogam system of 
twenty letters divided into four groups is quite different from 
the runes in details, but the principle is the same, as also the 
use of the letters primarily for magical purposes.^ 

These various properties are inseparably attached to the very 
nature of runes, and we must conclude accordingly that runes 
are not simply an adaptation of a foreign alphabet for the purpose 
of expressing Germanic speech. From the very first runes had 
a deeper meaning and also a much more limited use than 
ordinary writing. It was primarily the magical power of writing 
which caught the imagination of the barbarians, and it was this 
conception that determined the character of the alphabet 
formed according to their own views and purposes. The runes 
are therefore highly significant of the Germanic cultural posi- 
tion as compared with that of the classical peoples. 

to be said for Brate’s suggestion that the original value was the sound repre- 
sented in Gothic as h (resembling wh in the Scottish pronunciation of which ) . — 
Translator* s note. 

^ In Scandinavian inscriptions the value of this rune is assumed to be n, a 
sound intermediate between z and the ordinary point-trill r. — Translator* s 
note. , 

^ R. A S. Macalister, The Archaeology of Ireland (London, 1928), p 214 f. 
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The question as to when and where the runic alphabet was 
first formed presents great difficulties, since it can only be 
answered by combining a variety of studies which normally 
cannot all be mastered by any one investigator, such as the 
purely epigraphic derivation from older alphabets, the language 
of the inscriptions, the archaeological evidence, and historical 
events and conditions of the time when the Germans were 
brought into contact with peoples who could write. All this 
is of importance. Moreover, it must be realized that the oldest 
distribution of runes, as it is known from the surviving records, 
does not necessarily indicate the place where runic writing 
originated, and that possibly the runic alphabet as a whole 
cannot be derived from the existing older alphabets. It is 
natural in an archaeological treatment to discuss first the age 
of the runes, so far as it can be ascertained from the surviving 
inscriptions. 

The early runic records known outside Scandinavia are very 
few.^ There are two spearheads of nearly related type, both 
bearing runes and other symbols inlaid with silver in the iron ; 
one was found at Kovel in Volhynia, Poland, the other at 
Dahmsdorf in Brandenburg,^ and both are to be dated in the 
earlier phase of the Roman period. The inscription is very 
short ; obviously there is a single name inscribed on each spear, 
but it is uncertain whether it is the name of the owner or of the 
spear itself. There is a somewhat longer inscription on the 
famous gold ring from Petroassa in Roumania, which was 
brought to light in a great hoard of gold articles in 1837. Here 
too the interpretation is disputed, and unhappily the original 
is now definitely lost. But the first word, gutani, gives a definite 
indication of the nationality of the inscription, and the end, 
hailag, shows clearly enough that the ring was a sacred object. 
The whole hoard must have belonged to a Gothic fane, and the 
nature of the constituent articles shows that they were treasures 

^ The most recent study of these is the elaborate treatment by Carl J S. 
Marstrander, ‘De gotiske runeminnesmerker', Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvzden- 
skap, lii (Oslo, 1929). A survey of all the older runic inscriptions found outside 
the north is found in L. F. A. Wimmer, Die Runenschrift (Berlin, 1887), p. 56 f , 
and in Von Friesen, ‘ Runer Nordisk Kultur, vi (Stockholm, 1933), pp 4 and 68. 

2 The latter was formerly known from its supposed place of finding, Mun- 
chenberg, but it was really found near Dahmsdorf, as has recently been shown 
by Professor Gotze, Die vor- und fruhgeschichthchen Denkmdler des Kreises 
Lebus (Berlin, 1920: here cited from Marstrander, op cit.) 
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which the Goths had acquired on the north coast of the Black 
Sea.^ 

Rather doubtful, however, as a runic document is the fourth 
inscription, from a castelUer at Maria-Saalerberg in Carinthia. 
There are six letters cut on a bone awl, which are regarded by 
Marstrander as runes, but others read them as North Etruscan 
letters. The linguistic form does not settle the question, as the 
inscription consists entirely of consonants. Hence we will not 
venture here to reckon the awl from Maria-Saalerberg among 
the certainly runic documents. 

The three oldest runic inscriptions outside Scandinavia are 
thus distributed along a definite easterly line, Roumania, 
Poland, Brandenburg, and this line gives an immediate indica- 
tion, if not of the runes’ earliest home, at least of the first 
spreading of runic writing. This impression is strengthened 
when we turn to the early runic finds in Scandinavia. The oldest 
inscriptions in Norse lands are on a spearhead from Mos in 
Gotland, a spearhead from Stabu in Toten, a small human 
figure in bronze from Frpihov in Ringerike (the last two from 
Norway) ; and the inscriptions on a sword-scabbard, a belt- 
buckle, a comb, and a plane in the Vimose find ; and on a shield- 
boss and a scabbard in the bog-find of Thorsbjserg. All these 
inscriptions date from the third century. The spear from Mos is 
probably from the first half of that century the spear from 
Stabu has been assigned to about a . d . 200.^ The Vimose find, 
according to Montelius, was deposited a little before or at the 
middle of the third century, and the Thorsbjaerg find about 
fifty years later. From the same time there is an inscription on a 
handsome silver brooch, found atHimling0je in Zealand (Fig. ii). 

^ This view, which I advanced in Archaeologia, Ixxvi iii, receives fresh 
support from Marstrander, op. cit., p. 41 The hoard from Petroassa has met 
with a very unhappy fate Of the twenty-two articles which were found, flagons, 
jars, cups, and ornaments, all of gold, ten disappeared before the hoard reached 
the National Museum in Bukarest, and later the collection suffered lamentable 
loss by theft in 1875 and fire in 1883 After the recent great war nothing of the 
hoard could be found at all. 

2 Birger Nerman, Rig (Stockholm, 1918), p 50 f.; Almgren and Nerman, 
Die altere Eisenzeit Gotlands (Stockholm, 1923), pp 117-18. 

3 Shetelig, ' Tidsbestemmelser av aeldre norske runeindskrifter * in Sophus 
Bugge and Magnus Olsen, Norgeslndskrif termed de seldreRuner, 111 (Christiania, 
1914), pp. 12-13. 

^ Oscar Montelius, ‘Den nordiske Jern&lderns Kronologi’, Svenska Forn- 
minnesfor. Tidskrift, ix (Stockholm, 1896), p. 268. 
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In surveying these archaeological documents we have first 
to give some account of the graves at Stabu and Fr0ihov. Both 
of these were graves of cremated bodies, with rich furnishing 
of weapons burned with the body on the pyre; the Frpihov 
grave contained a Roman bronze cauldron, used as the burial 



Fig. II. Silver brooch found at Himlingoje, Zealand. After Stephens. 

urn. It may be said of both that they belong to a type which 
was most conspicuous among the Marcomanni in Bohemia, and 
from there made its way into Norway in the earlier phase of 
the Roman period.^ The obvious suggestion is that these oldest 
runic inscriptions of Norway, and the articles bearing them, 
the bronze statuette from Fr0ihov, and the spear from Stabu, 
were imported. Consideration of this relation some time ago 
led me to the conclusion that the kingdom of the Marcomanni 

^ Shetelig, Prehistoire de la Norvdge, pp. 154-5. 
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in Bohemia was the distributing centre from which runic 
inscriptions first came to Scandinavia. This idea now seems 
to receive some support from the recently discovered Norwegian 
rock-carving with a runic inscription at Karstad in Nordfjord 
(Pi. 37).* In this carving, together with pictures of ships and 
a large swastika, appear three words in runes, ek, aljamarktR, 
and baijiR (the penultimate rune uncertain) ; the second of these 
clearly means ‘foreigner’ and the last ‘Bavarian’, which in 
the usage of that time can only mean ‘ man from Bohemia ’. On 
archaeological grounds it is likely that the rock-carving is older 
than the fourth century after Christ, and the runes therefore 
belong to the early group of inscriptions which are under dis- 
cussion ; the Karstad runes are actually the oldest runic inscrip- 
tion on stone that we know of. It is highly significant that the 
inscription contains two such designations (here used as a man’s 
name, or cognomen) as ‘foreigner’ and ‘Bavarian’. Probably 
these names were given to a returned emigrant who had been 
a long time in a foreign land, and in that case the name of the 
particular country is indicated, namely, Bohemia. Such men 
were the first to bring runic inscriptions to the west of Norway, 
and this inscription forms a very important piece of evidence, 
if we have interpreted it rightly. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the earliest 
appearance of runes in Scandinavia is in many instances asso- 
ciated with cultural forms which we know to have emanated 
from the Goths in southern Russia. This is beyond aU doubt 
true of the bog-finds of Vimose and Thorsbjaerg, described in 
the last chapter (p. 204!.), and also of the brooch from Him- 
lingpie, which has the characteristic decoration of embossed 
silver plate and inset pieces of glass ; on the back it bears the 
inscription hanso. Linguistically this may well be regarded as 
a Gothic form, and the ornament itself is probably Gothic work. 
Similarly the inscription on the belt-buckle from Vimose is said 
to be clearly in the Gothic language.^ This relationship has very 

^ Magnus Olsen and Haakon Shetelig, ‘ Ktatadristningen, runer og hellerist- 
ninger', Bergens Museums Arhok, 1929, Hist-ant. rekke, no i. 

2 Carl J. S. Marstrander, 'De gotiske runemindesmerker’, T^dss^trift for 
Norsk Sprogvtdenskap, 111. 84 The other early inscriptions which he regards as 
Gothic are the spears from Kovel and Dahmsdorf, the gold ring from Petroassa, 
and the spear from Mos in Gotland ; of somewhat later inscriptions two monu- 
ments in Gotland, the stone from Kylfver, and the brooch from Ethelhem. 
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naturally caused investigators to look for the original home of 
the runes in the Gothic kingdom in southern Russia. The 
archaeological arguments are of obvious force, and the theory 
is further strengthened by certain symbols on the runic spear- 
heads (with the exception of the Stabu spear) by the side of the 
inscriptions: these are magical symbols well known by the 
Black Sea, e.g. in Olbia, which the Goths conquered in 236. 
These weapons were almost certainly of Gothic manufacture 
and imported into the north. From all evidences there can be 
no doubt that a certain number of Gothic articles bearing runic 
inscriptions found their way into Scandinavia. But this does 
not necessarily imply that runes were wholly unknown in 
Scandinavia before the introduction of these Gothic articles. 

The archaeological evidences carry us to this point, that the 
runes were known among the Goths in southern Russia in the 
third century, and from there they spread northward; but 
there are also indications which point to the kingdom of the 
Marcomanni as a distributing centre at a somewhat earlier time. 
This then is the point at which the epigraphic studies of the forms 
of the runes are to be applied. The problem of the epigraphic 
derivation of runes has been the principal subject of runologists' 
attention, and it has proved exceedingly difficult to solve. 
Strictly speaking, it lies outside the scope of the archaeologist, 
and we shall accordingly be content with referring to the most 
important of the theories which have been advanced in recent 
years. The first really scientific treatment of the problem was 
the work of the Danish scholar Ludvig Wimmer,^ who came to 
the conclusion that the whole of the runic alphabet was derived 

^ L F. A. Wimmer, Vie Runenschnft (Berlin, 1887) This work first provided 
a solid foundation for runic studies, and it is still a standard work on the sub- 
ject. The next contribution of importance was Sophus Bugge’s paper on the 
origin of runes read at the philological congress in Oslo in 1898, later expanded 
and published in Norges Indskrifter med de seldre Runer, Inledning* Rune- 
sknftens Oprindelse og xldste Histone (Christiania, 1905-13) Otto von Friesen’s 
book, Om Runeskriftens Harkomst (Uppsala, 1904), had already appeared, here 
the archaeological arguments were very effectively used A purely epigraphic 
study. Holger Pedersen, 'Runernes Opnndelse’, Aarh. f, nord, Oldh, (Kjoben- 
havn, 1923), p 37 f. Also Carl J. S. Marstrander, ‘ Om Runene og Runenavnenes 
Opnndelse’, Tidsskrift for Norsk Sprogvidenskap, 1 (Oslo, 1928), with a full 
summary in French, p. 180 f. Finally, the most recent contribution (and a very 
important one) is that of Magnus Hammerstrom, Om Runeskriftens Harkomst, 
Studier 1 Nordisk Filologi, edited by Hugo Pipping, vol. xx, no. i (Helsingfors, 
1929). 
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from Latin letters, but with a certain modification due to Celtic 
elements, which Wimmer believed to come from the Gauls in 
northern Italy. He dismisses the possibility of the runes having 
taken form in contact with the Gauls on the Rhine, and the 
argument is that the easterly Gothic inscriptions are among the 
oldest, while the West Germanic inscriptions are distinctly later. 
From the historical and archaeological point of view Wimmer's 
hypothesis is clear enough, but it is, undeniably, inadequate as 
an epigraphic explanation of the descent and development of 
the runes. For a number of the runes the derivation from the 
Latin prototypes adduced is extremely forced. Other investi- 
gators, notably Sophus Bugge and Otto von Friesen, have 
therefore attempted to explain all details of the alphabet by a 
combination of letters which were borrowed partly from Latin 
and partly from Greek ; and they found among the Goths by 
the Danube and in southern Russia a manner of life in which the 
barbarians might very naturally come into contact with both 
languages and both alphabets.^ Professor Von Friesen laid 
special stress on the derivation of the runes from the Greek 
alphabet,^ and he looked for their protot3rpes not in the monu- 
mental forms of the letters but in the cursive script in use 
among the people. He argued that this was the form of writing 
which the barbarians would most readily become acquainted 
with as mercenary soldiers and workmen in the Roman frontier 
towns and garrisons, where the day's passing were always 
to be seen on the street comers and in the barracks. By the 
Danube the language of the people was Greek, but Latin was 
the language of administration and the army ; any one who lived 
by the Danube frontier would be more or less familiar with both. 
All this is tme; and von Friesen goes one step farther: he 
believes that the Goths by the Black Sea adopted the script in 
practical use in administration and correspondence, and that 
mnic letters were then formed upon the basis of the Greek, and 

^ Bugge came to the conclusion that the runes were formed in the province 
of Pontus after the expedition of the Goths into Asia Minor in a d. 267. He 
then explains certain peculiarities of the runes through contact with the Celts 
(the Galatians) in Asia Minor, and the names of the runes he believed to have 
been formed from similar names belonging to the Armenian alphabet. It may 
now be regarded as certain, however, that the runes are older than the time 
which Bugge assumed in this theory. 

^ Otto von Fnesen, Runorna t Sver%ge, 3rd ed. (Uppsala, 1928) ; and recently 
the same author, ‘Runer’, Nordtsk KuUur, vi. i f. 
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in part of the Latin, cursive script, with such modifications as 
were necessary to express a Germanic language. It is also quite 
clear that Bishop Wulfila was acquainted with the runes when 
he devised his Gothic alphabet about a.d. 350. 

This is a well-knit and very logical theory which has found 
widespread acceptance ; but it has also met with obj ections. It is 
perhaps a secondary point, but it seems very doubtful whether 
runes were devised as a normal form of writing for practical 
use; it is more likely that the magical properties which are 
inseparable from runes during the whole of their later history 
were associated with them right from their earliest origin, and 
that the whole system of rune-magic is as old as the runes 
themselves. With this possibility in mind Sigurd Agrell com- 
pared the use of runes with the alphabetical magic of the Greeks 
and Romans under the empire.^ His conclusion is that the 
runic series was devised entirely for mystical and magical use. 
According to his theory the runic series of twenty-four letters 
was formed by German soldiers in Roman service at the end 
of the second century A.n. The order of the runes and their 
names are derived from the alphabetical magic associated with 
the cult of Mithra, which was extraordinarily widespread in the 
Roman army at that time, in the reign of the Emperor Corn- 
modus. The names of the runes, he beheves, were translated 
into Germanic from names occurring in Mithra's mysteries, and 
from its place in the series each rune has a numerical value of 
magical significance. As we cannot enter into any investigation 
of this interesting and difficult question here, we refer the reader 
to Agrell's book. We wiU only add that from the historical 
point of view it is very hkely that the runic letters would be 
formed by German soldiers in the Roman army, in garrisons or 
on active service, where they would come into close contact 
with writing and likewise with mysteries, magic, and supersti- 
tion among the other soldiers. It is a very serious objection, 
however, that AgreU breaks the traditional order of the runic 
series by transferring Y foLihu from the first to the last place. 

AgreU's work does not touch the epigraphic problem, but 
this had again been submitted to critical treatment by Holger 
Pedersen, who returned to Wimmer’s theory that the runic 

^ Sigurd Agrell, Runornas TalmysUh och dess anhka Forehild (Lund, 1927) ; 
summary in English, p. 209. 
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series was formed entirely on the model of the Latin alpha- 
bet during the early empire, though with certain traces of 
Celtic influence. The latest investigation of the origin of runes, 
by Carl J. S. Marstrander, goes even farther in the same direc- 
tion : Marstrander also finds the ultimate archetypes of the runes 
in the Latin alphabet, and thinks that they were communicated 
through Celts, and also that they show clear reminiscences of 
North Etruscan letters, which were still used in Alpine lands in 
the earliest times after the beginning of Christian chronology. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these premisses is that the 
runes must have been devised very early under the Empire by 
Germanic people who were in contact with Roman culture and 
at the same time with a Celtic people in the Austrian Alps. 
This conclusion points directly to the Marcomanni, who very 
early became allies of the Romans, with the condition that they 
were to supply auxiliary troops to the Romans : thus we get an 
explanation which is, historically, fully plausible, of how Ger- 
manic runic writing came to be in existence already in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. According to Marstrander, 
certain peculiarities of the runes show that they were originally 
formed to express the sounds of a West Germanic language, 
which would naturally be that of the Quadi and the Mar- 
comanni. 

Thus we are brought to the same result as has already been 
reached from a basis of archaeological arguments. From the 
archaeological point of view it is obviously a difficulty that we 
do not know of any certainly runic inscriptions from the 
country of the Marcomanni, since the inscription from Maria- 
Saalerberg is not above suspicion; neither are the supposed 
runes on the stone found at Prex near Asch in Bohemia. On 
this stone there are only two letters X which might well be 
the runes for G and A, but they might also be letters from other 
alphabets. But the lack of runic finds in Bohemia is not con- 
clusive evidence, since runes from their nature may have been 
used for a long time without being cut in any enduring material ; 
from the whole of the South German area only the three scattered 
Gothic inscriptions (Petroassa, Kovel, and Dahmsdorf) are 
known, but these presuppose an extensive distribution of the 
runes, quite different from that indicated by a general im- 
pression of the runic documents, which are nearly all 
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Scandinavian. The evidences are and will remain very incom- 
plete, but, on the whole, with due consideration of the historical 
situation, it seems most likely that the runes were first formed 
among the Marcomanni in the first or second century a.d. and 
were transmitted by them to the Goths ; we should in all pro- 
babihty assume a continuous communication of runes to the 
north, first from the Marcomaimi and then from the Goths. 

This hypothesis is in complete accord with the general 
cultural conditions of the early Roman period, when the Ger- 
mans in many quarters were receiving impulses from the 
classical peoples. But the riddle of the runes has not yet been 
finally read, and its real difficulty lies in the epigraphic problems, 
since there is no other alphabet which alone wfil account for all 
the pecuharities of the runic letters. In spite of all the researches 
no one has yet provided any complete explanation. We must 
also mention as a possibility that the runic forms may have 
been evolving during a long period before the oldest inscription 
which we know. This would be quite in accordance with the 
primary character of the runes as a mysterious and magical 
form of writing. It is even conceivable that the runes in their 
earliest origins go back to the late La T6ne period, when the 
Germans pushed forward in central Europe and came into 
intimate contact with Celtic culture. 

' We must again recall that the late La Tene period marks a 
great emergence of new cultural forms among the Germans. 
In the immediately preceding centuries Germanic culture had 
been remarkably conservative. The form of burial was always 
cremation in um-fields, following ancient custom ; dress and orna- 
ments followed the same old traditions. The Germanic peoples 
hved quiescent in their own localities until nearly the second cen- 
tury before Christ. But towards the end of this period it can be 
shown that the northern frontier of the Celts was receding, and 
the change comes at the same time as the first great advance 
which history knows of Germanic peoples pressing southwards. 
A lively contact with Celtic culture' is then evidenced among the 
Germans by imported articles and native imitation of Celtic 
forms ; the costume is modified, as may be seen from the use 
of fibulas, which now becomes general, and from the belt-hooks 

^ For a survey of the Celtic La T6ne culture see De Forhtstoriske Ttder % 
Europa, ii (Kjobenhavn, 1927), pp. 302-16. 
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of pure Celtic form; in pottery new forms were adopted, fine 
shiny vases, all black, often decorated with meanders, aU. under 
strong influence of the Celtic ceramic art. The graves too 
become more richly furnished. Everything shows that Germanic 
culture was undergoing a powerful and rapid transformation, 
produced by conquest of regions of Celtic culture. It was a 
period of transitional change ; and its processes were continued 
without interruption in acquisition of elements of classical 
Roman culture, after the Germanic peoples were no longer 
confronted with Celts, but with frontiers of Roman provinces. 

Marstrander has urged strongly that the names of the runes, 
with their mythological content, are nearly related to the 
corresponding names of the ogam letters, which he believes to 
go back to the ancient Gaulish religion. In ancient Gaulish 
then we would have the common source of peculiarities found 
both in Irish and Germanic letters. This theory seems to imply 
that the runes originated from very early contact of the Germans 
with the alphabet and rehgion of the Gauls, in the Celtic rather 
than the Roman period of the iron age in central Europe. In 
view of the great difference in form between ogam and runes, it 
should perhaps be pointed out that the curious system of the 
ogam, in which each letter is denoted by the number of its posi- 
tion within its group, is essentially a system of secret or cipher 
writing ; this secret form must have been based upon an older 
alphabet with individual letters, in the same way that twig- 
runes are based on the normal runic series.^ This alphabet 
which the secret form eventually superseded would be the 
original Celtic alphabet which may have been the actual 
prototype of the runic alphabet. As this theory has been worked 
out by Magnus Hammerstrom,^ it seems at present to provide 
the most probable solution of the runic problem.^ This theory 

^ Thus, for example, the twig-rune ^ represented the first rune of the third 
group, that is, T^rr = T. 

2 Om Runsknftens Harkomst, Studier i Nordisk Filologi, xx (Helsingfors, 
1929). 

3 A passage in the Germama of Tacitus (cap. 10) has sometimes been taken 
as proof that runes were used in sortilege by the Germans already in the first 
century a.d. The process of sortilege described by Tacitus is essentially the 
same as to fella hldtspdn in Old Norse, and in Norse sortilege rune-marked 
chips were sometimes used See Chapter XXIII below, p. 426, and also p. 213 
above. The chips for sortilege were taken, accordmg to Tacitus, from a 
‘nut-bearing tree’, and the traditional word for a rune-inscnbed chip in the 
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obviously does not affect the conclusion already reached, that 
the earliest diffusion of runes to the north was through the 
agency of the Marcomanni and Goths in the second and third 
centuries after Christ. 

In the Gothic translation of the Bible Wulfila used mna to 
render the Greek [xvar^piov, 'mystery, secret', and indeed runes 
are to this day the great mystery of Germanic archaeology. We 
conclude this survey of modem runic studies without reaching 
any definite conclusion ; the origin of the runes is still an open 
question. 

The spread and later history of the runes exhibit some very 
interesting phenomena. Among the southern Germanic peoples, 
where the mnes were undoubtedly formed, only the very few 
early inscriptions already mentioned are known, while Scandi- 
navian lands have preserved a far greater number even of the 
oldest runic documents, as will be described in the next chapter. 
We may surmise that the southern Germans gave up the use of 
runes very early, since Christianity made them familiar with 
writing in other forms ; but this influence did not reach Scandi- 
navia, and the runic art found its principal home there during 
long ages. The runes were carried to England by the Anglo- 
Saxons, and in the sixth century they were adopted by the 
West Germanic people in the Rhineland. But from the forms 
of the letters it is clear that the mnic writing of the West 
Germans (other than the Anglo-Saxons) is based upon the 
preceding epigraphic development in the north, and conse- 
quently they must have been reintroduced into the south 
through Scandinavian influence. Another indication of this 
origin is that these West Germanic inscriptions are to a great 
extent cut on ornaments of Norse type. The West Germanic 
runes, however, were a very transient phenomenon ; they soon 
disappeared again, while the Anglo-Saxon runes in England 
were still used for a long period, and the Scandinavian runic art 


Germanic languages is seen in OE. hoc, which means etymologically ' beech ’ ; 
cf. OE hece and boctreow, ‘beech’. These indications cannot be taken as con- 
clusive, however, and there is really no certainty that the noiae of Tacitus were 
runes ; before the age of runes other kinds of marks may have been used in 
rehgious magic. Yet the possibility that the marks were runes must be ad- 
mitted ; Wimmer and other investigators dismissed the possibility too readily, 
because it did not harmonize with the chronology of their own theones.— 
Translator's note. 
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was still in full flower in the Christian Middle Ages. In some 
districts in Scandinavia knowledge of runes never reaUy died 
out. Popular tradition of magical runes is there confronted with 
the first learned literature on runes. 
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THE MIGRATION PERIOD. GOLD HOARDS 
AND GRAVES. RUNES AND MEMORIAL 
MONUMENTS. HILL FORTS 

S CANDINAVIAN culture during the later Roman period, 
which has been described in the last two chapters, derived 
its character primarily from great cultural waves from the south- 
east, emanating ultimately from the Goths by the Black Sea, 
and reaching the north in the third and fourth centuries. This 
flow of new culture from the south-east, which held a profound 
significance for all the East Germanic and Scandinavian peoples, 
came to an end after the middle of the fourth century. At that 
time there were clearly several dominating factors producing 
momentous changes among the barbarous northern peoples, 
both in relation to each other and to the cultured lands of the 
south. The most important, perhaps, was the abandonment of 
eastern Germany by its Germanic population in the fourth and 
fifth centuries ; this region remained sparsely populated for a 
long time, as is proved by archaeological evidences, supported 
by the express statement of Procopius that the Heruli passed 
through desolate regions when making their way to the north 
about A.n. 512. The scattered remnants of the Germanic popu- 
lation which still remained in the east were too weak to main- 
tain the old cultural connexions, and trade through central 
Europe again had to take the western route along the Rhine 
and Elbe. It was in this period too that the first great outburst 
of Germanic migrations came; these were directly connected 
with the invasion of the Huns. 

Shortly after the middle of the fourth century the Goths in 
the south of Russia were overwhelmed by the Huns ; multitudes 
of Goths had to flee westward to save themselves, and in the 
spring of 376 the West Goths obtained permission to cross the 
Danube and find an asylum on Roman soil. In form this was 
arranged as a voluntary alliance with the Roman emperor ; in 
reality it was the signal for a great invasion of all the western 
provinces: Italy was occupied first by the West Goths, later by 
the Heruli, East Goths, and Langobards; Gaul was divided 
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between the Franks, Burgundians, Alamanni, and West Goths. 
The West Goths of southern Gaul then conquered Spain ; while 
the Vandals crossed into Africa and the Anglo-Saxons to Eng- 
land. The fifth century was a period of rapid change. It began 
with Alaric’s sack of Rome, and before its end all of the western 
Roman provinces were in the hands of Germanic peoples. The 
most tangible traces now remaining of these historical changes 
and of the new political conditions are the finds of gold hoards. 
The plunder of rich provinces, of Italy itself, and the imperial 
subsidies created a veritable age of gold for the northern bar- 
barians from about the middle of the fifth century to about the 
middle of the sixth. We know, for example, that the Goths in 
Pannonia in a.d. 459 were granted three hundred pounds of 
gold each year, and it is significant that the greater number of 
gold coins found in Germanic soil were minted for the Emperors 
Theodosius, Leo, and Zeno, precisely those who, according to 
the record of history, paid out subsidies to the Goths on the 
Danube ; the last emperor whose coins are represented in any 
large number is Anastasius, 491-518. The very latest whose 
coins are found is Justinian I (527-65), and with these Germanic 
acquisition of Byzantine gold comes to an end. 

Such events and conditions brought a golden ' stream of 
Roman coins into the Germanic world. Great hoards of gold 
were amassed among tribes and by kings, as among the Vandals 
in Africa, and the Goths at Ravenna ; and from the Goths coins 
and gold were carried northward to related nations, from the 
Danube lands to the Baltic, and the way is marked by finds of 
coins in Germany, especially around the lower course of the 
Vistula. This Roman gold which begins to be exported in the 
fifth century has a different character from the Roman coins 
which came to Scandinavia in the preceding century. The time 
of the great gold medallions is past ; now only the current gold 
coins, solidi, are acceptable, which for a long time had always 
been minted in uniform weight and with a uniform content of 
gold. In Scandinavia the finds of such coins are mostly con- 
centrated in Gotland, Oland, and Bornholm ; on these islands 
alone nearly 400 solidi have been found, while the total from 
the whole of Scandinavia is about 500. In Denmark the gold 
coins are found mostly on the islands of Zealand and Fyen, the 
areas which were marked by such conspicuous wealth in the 
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preceding centuries ; and on the Swedish mainland most solidi 
have been found in the province of Uppland. In Norway, and 
in Finland as well, these gold coins are very rarely found, ^ 

But the gold coins represent only an inconsiderable part of 
the Roman gold which has come to light in Scandinavian lands. 
From the same source without doubt were derived the hoards 
of gold in the form of ingots, plain bars bent into spirals or rings 
or worked into heavy massive ornaments. Cast or hammered 
ingots are rare. Most of the gold is in the form of ' ring-money 
simple spiral rings whose only purpose is to give the gold 
suitable form as a precious metaL Pieces cut from bars and 
rings are also found in large numbers, varying according to the 
amounts required. Yet gold was also worked artistically in 
Scandinavia in considerable quantity. The heavy double neck- 
rings with stamped ornament are a specifically Norse type; 
specially Norse too are similarly ornamented arm-rings, and 
without doubt finger-rings of certain forms, pendants and beads 
of gold. A more elaborate form of work was employed on gold 
mountings and ornaments on the hilts and scabbards of swords, 
sometimes mosaic of coloured stones, sometimes filigree orna- 
ment in relief on a basis of stamped and perforated gold. This 
ornamental form is pure Scandinavian, and its artistic hand- 
work reaches a remarkably high level.^ To this group belong 
the most beautiful gold pieces preserved from ancient times in 
Scandinavia, three heavy collars of gold from Sweden, one found 
in Oland (PL 38), and the other two from Vast ergo tland. These 
collars are each composed of several hollow rings, three, five, 
and seven respectively, and they are richly adorned with figures 
in filigree ; among the figures is a number of small human forms, 
warriors in mail carrying shields. Of related work is a fragment 

^ The most recent list of the coins and hoards of gold in Denmark is the work 
of Carl Neergaard, ‘Guldfundene fra den efterromerske Jaemalder’, Aarh. f. 
nord. Oldk. (Kjobenhavn, 1915), p. 193. A complete list for Norway is supplied 
by Jobs Boe, ‘Norske Guldfund fra Folkevandringstiden', Bergens Museums 
Arbok, 1920-1, Hist -ant. rekke no 2 The finds of gold in Sweden were col- 
lected up to the time of publication by O. Montelius in Kulturgeschzchte 
Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906), p 218 f., and more recently by Olov Robert Janse, 
Le travail de Vor en Sulde h V^poque mirovzngienne (Orleans, 1922) In this 
book Dr. Janse gives a complete catalogue of all the sohdi found in Scandinavia 
up to 1920. See also Alfred Hackman, Die altere Eisenzeit in Finland, i. 288. 

^ Sune Lindqvist, V endelkultuvens Alder och Ur sprung, Kgl. Vitterhets 
Historic och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlmgar, Del 36, i (Stockholm, 1926), 
p. 55 f. ; splendidly illustrated. 
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of a very heavy Swedish gold ring found in Halland ; it is so big 
that it is thought to have been a belt. 

An especially distinctive group among the articles worked in 
gold is formed by the characteristic Scandinavian ornaments 
that pass under the name of gold bracteates. They are pendants 
resembling coins, made from a thin gold plate stamped on one 
side only, framed in a thicker rim and provided with a cord to 
wear around the neck. The oldest bracteates are quite unmis- 
takably imitated from the larger Roman mintage, the gold 
medallions already mentioned, but they show a simplified tech- 
nique. The image can be clearly recognized as the effigy of the 
emperor on coins from the time of Constantine, or else there is 
an equestrian figure or several standing figures, due no doubt 
to an arbitrary preference for the reverse-image on coins. Often 
too we see corrupt reminiscences of legends from coins, mis- 
understood Latin letters mingled with occasional runes. But 
soon a new composition, purely Norse in character, is developed ; 
a large human head is placed directly over a four-footed animal, 
sometimes a horse, sometimes a horned animal which may be a 
goat, and the group is accompanied by constant attributes, such 
as a bird, swastika, or triskele, as well as runic inscriptions of 
varying length which undoubtedly have a magical significance.^ 

In this process of modification the bracteates became some- 
thing other and much more than a barbarous perversion of 
Roman mintage; the coins provided the original model, but 
the figures of the bracteates now became, just as definitely, an 
expression of Norse ideas and Norse mentality. Both the design 
and the technique seen in the effigies passed beyond the clumsi- 
ness evident in the imitations of classical images, and assumed 
a confident and constant style, which may be called barbaric, 
but has yet a beauty of its own. The bracteates were not 
ornaments alone ; they were also amulets, hallowed by sacred 
s3mibols and magical runes. It is quite possible that the bracte- 
ates inherited this property from the Roman medallions, which 
we have seen were worn by German and Norse chiefs in the fourth 
century. Worship of the emperor was doubtless the form of 

^ On the bracteates in general see Olov Robert Janse, Le travail de V or en 
Su^de, 1922, p. 70, where references to the earlier literature on the subject may 
be found. Gutorm Gjessing, ‘ De norske gullbrakteatene’, Universitets Oldsak- 
samhngs Skrifter, ii (Oslo, 1929), p. 127. 
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Roman religion which the Germans first became acquainted 
with in the camps or garrisons on the frontiers ; the emperor's 
image on the coins might easily be endowed with magical pro- 
tective powers, which were then transferred to purely Scandi- 
navian ornaments. Yet on the bracteates the fundamental 
meaning of the image is completely altered : now it is in every 
detail an expression of Norse conceptions.^ It is only in the 
later forms of gold bracteates, it seems, that their magical 
properties disappear; the representation of figures ceases and 
gives place to purely ornamental animal motives. The evolu- 
tion of the bracteates was accomplished mainly in the course 
of the fifth century, and the later forms were still in use in the 
first half of the following century. The bracteates undoubtedly 
originated in Scandinavia, where we can follow their develop- 
ment right from their beginning at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, and they appear in much larger numbers in Scandinavia 
than in any other area. Among the northern Germans the 
bracteates were probably due to Scandinavian influence, and 
partly to direct importation. Gold bracteates, almost exclusively 
late forms, are found in England, in Friesland, and along the 
Rhine, but in very small numbers.^ 

The smaller ornaments of gold, bracteates, finger-rings, beads, 
are sometimes found in graves, especially in Norway, but the 
greater part of the gold from the migration period in Scandi- 
navia is found in hoards buried in the earth. A single hoard 
may consist of only one or two pieces, but more usually of many, 
up to a very considerable quantity of gold articles. The largest 
hoard known in Denmark consisted of fifty-two articles, among 
them three large neck-rings, four arm-rings, seven gold bracte- 
ates, bars, ingots, &c., with a total weight of over 4 kilograms 
of gold.3 The hoard from Skofde in Vastergotland had a total 

^ Bernhard Sahn attempted to show that two of the principal types of 
bracteates represent the gods Othin and Thor see the Festskrift ‘ TtU Oscar 
Montehus af Larjungar* (Stockholm, 1903), p 136. O. Janse (op. cit., p. 136) 
holds the view that the bracteates have no mythological significance, but that 
they represent the Hunmsh king Attila and episodes from the legends attached 
to him. 

^ G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, iv (London, 1915), p 451; 
Friedrich Holter, Das Grdberfeld bei Ohermollern aus der Zeit der alien Thuringen 
(Halle, 1925), Taf. XXIV. 

^ F. Sehested, Fortidsminder og Oldsager fra Egnen om Broholm (Kjoben- 
havn, 1878), French text p. 310, plates xli-xliv. 
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weight of a little more than 7 kilograms, but the largest in Scandi- 
navia is the hoard from Tureholm in Sodermanland, also in 
Sweden, containing more than twelve kilograms of gold, in this 
instance entirely in money-rings and ingots.^ Such great 
treasures are of course exceptional, but they illustrate what wealth 
of gold may be found. The tremendous value of the hoarded 
treasures accorded with the conditions of the time ; the amount 
of gold acquired was quite out of proportion to the economic 
needs of Scandinavia. Accordingly a certain unwillingness to 
set gold in circulation prevailed; it was to be hoarded and 
watched over, surrounded with a mystical reverence, as we know 
from the Nibelungenlied and the epic Beowulf ^ The coins which 
were brought to the north in the fourth century were not mingled 
with the coins of later acquisition, because the earher hoards 
already rested safe in their deposit in the earth. This practice of 
burying hoards was one expression of the new conception of 
gold as the basis of all material values. The gold was always 
weighed to decide its value, and rings were made in definite 
units of weight.3 The Old Norse weight-name eyrir (modem 
0re) is itself derived from Latin aureus. In the oldest Norwegian 
laws the gold ring, haugr, is still the constant unit in wergelds, 
and it was the chief's gift to the warrior whom he wished to 
retain in his service. In this way the gold of the migration 
period provided a new basis for standards of value and for an 
economic system which remained firmly established far into the 
historic period. 

There has been considerable discussion about the motives for 
depositing gold hoards in the earth. The simplest explanation, 
that it was a precaution to preserve the treasure in a safe place 
where it could be recovered later, has not found much favour, 
since the gold generally was not taken up again. On the face 
of it, it seems reasonable to assume that the hoards were some- 
times deposited as offerings, and that in other instances the 

^ Ture Arne, ‘Le tr6sor d’or d6couvert h. Skofde’, Fornvannen (Stockholm, 
1906), p. 92; O Montelius, Kulturgeschichte Schwedens, p 220. Only about a 
tenth part of the treasure has been preserved. It was discovered in 1774 

^ Knut Stjema, Essays on QuesHons connected with the Old Enghsh Poem of 
Beowulf, published for the Viking Club (London, 1912), p 136 ('The Dragon's 
Hoard in Beowulf) . 

3 A. W. Brogger in Ertog og Ore (1921), p. 24 f , demonstrates that a number 
of gold rings were made to contain a definite number of eyrir-umts, varying in 
the mam between six and thirty-six of such units. 
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gold belonged to a temple. In the preceding pages we have 
several times mentioned similar offerings from earlier periods. 
But another motive should also be mentioned. According to 
Snorri Othin promised that every man should bring to Valhall 
the wealth which he had with him on the pyre, and also that he 
should enjoy all that he himself had buried in the earth 
obviously the hiding-place was a secret, and the intention was 
that the treasure should never be recovered by living men. The 
gold was dedicated to the future life, galdre lewunden, 'sur- 
rounded with incantations', as it is said in Beowulf. In all 
probability the hoards of gold provide the explanation of the 
extreme poverty of contemporary graves in most Scandinavian 
lands. The hoard of gold took the place of furniture in the grave. 

In most of Scandinavia the graves of the fifth and sixth 
centuries are little known. In Denmark examples of graves 
with cremation are known in Jutland, as in the burial place at 
Donbsek near Fridrikshavn, while in Zealand burials without 
cremation are found ; but both types of grave are inconspicuous, 
without any trace of grave-goods. When such graves are turned 
up now, they are often indistinct, or they are not noticed at all. 
Again it must be emphasized that the gold hoards on the Danish 
isles are concentrated in the same district that possessed so many 
rich graves in the preceding Roman period, and it seems evident 
here that the gold hoards have replaced the luxurious furniture 
of the graves. In Sweden also graves of these centuries are rare, 
apart from Bohuslan on the west coast and certain northern 
districts, Helsingland and Medelpad, where we find examples of 
the richer Norwegian grave-forms, which will be described a 
little farther on ; moreover, scarcely any other period of anti- 
quity has left so few distinct graves in the whole of Sweden as 
these two centuries, when the gold hoards are larger and more 

^ ‘ Ynglinga saga' (chapter 8) in Hezmskrtngla ; trans. Magnusson and Morns, 
Saga Library, iii 20. In the Old English poem The Seafarer (lines 100-3) there 
is apparently a direct reference to the old belief in the efihcacy of burying 
hoards of gold A Christian poet is commenting on the futility of heathen rites, 
and he says it is useless to bury treasure with the dead ; also ' gold will be unable 
to help the soul that is full of sin in the face of God’s wrath, when he has hidden 
it while still living in this world This is one of many references in Old English 
poetry to peculiarly Scandinavian practices, apparently based on traditions 
descended from the migration age ; thus the literary indications agree with the 
archaeological evidence of a close connexion between Scandinavia and the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples in that age. — Translator’s note. 
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numerous than in any other period, and Swedish art left such 
splendid memorials as the great golden collars. Even on the 
island of Gotland, which can show such an astonishing number 
of rich graves in both the preceding and following periods, very 
few are found that can be assigned to the period a.d. 450-550. 

This decided simplification of the graves and their furniture 
which prevailed over large areas of Scandinavia is all the more 
peculiar because the other Germanic peoples held to the custom 
of giving their dead rich and costly grave-furnishings of orna- 
ments and weapons, a certain number of tools, pots, glass 
beakers, &c. The same provision is well known from the Ger- 
man Reihengmher, from burial places in France and northern 
Italy, and among the Anglo-Saxons in England; everywhere 
Germanic graves are marked by an abundance of antiquities 
which presents a striking antithesis to the contemporary graves 
in Denmark and Sweden. Quite a different course was taken by 
the developments in Norway, which received a comparatively 
small share of the golden treasures of the migrations; Norway, 
instead of burying hoards, held fast to the richer form of burial 
as a tradition from the Roman period. The two principal forms 
of burial, cremation and inhumation, occur side by side over the 
whole country, and new generations were buried in the old- 
established burial places according to the old custom. In crema- 
tion the grave-goods were burned with the body on the pyre, 
and the grave was constructed with or without cinerary um, 
which was often a foreign vessel of bronze. The furniture is 
generally quite modest, but occasionally we find in the cinerary 
graves remains of costly ornaments, of burned glass beakers, 
and globules of melted gold. In some instances it can be seen 
that a boat has been burned on the pyre ; these are the earliest 
boat-graves known in Scandinavia.^ 

Greater interest, however, attaches to the graves without 
cremation, which in Norway display a remarkable wealth in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. In construction and furniture these 
graves are very nearly related to the rich graves without crema- 
tion in the late Roman period : these have already been described 
in a preceding chapter. We still have the same large grave- 
cists made of stone or wood, covered by a barrow which is often 

^ Shetelig, ‘Tidlige B^tgraver^ Oldtiden, iv, Avhandlmger tilegnet dr. 
Sophus Muller (Kristiama, P- 73- 
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of most imposing dimensions. The cist is lined with birch bark ; 
skins and cloths are laid on the floor. The dead was laid out in 
full costume and also wrapped in woollen shrouds, and finally 
a cloth was spread over the whole. In some instances it could 
be seen that the cist was filled finally with bracken and leaves 
before the grave was closed with stone slabs. ^ By way of 
furnishing we now find in the first place all that was accessory 
to the costume: clasps with gilt knobs, richly made belts, 
brooches, pins, gold bracteates, rings, and beads. On the belt 
smaller articles were worn, knives, tweezers, keys, and tinder- 
box. The men always have their weapons, in most cases the full 
equipment, sword with belt, two spears, arrows, and the shield 
laid at the feet, while the women are provided with implements 
for spinning, weaving, and dressing hides. Common to all the 
graves is a rich equipment of vessels for food and drink, mostly 
cups, flagons, and jugs of earthenware, goblets and bowls of 
wood, pails with mountings of metal ; but also the more costly 
cauldrons and basins of bronze and beakers of glass. As a rule 
these vessels are placed by the feet of the dead, or, when the 
furnishing is very rich, divided into portions at each end of the 
cist ; the glass beakers are always set close to the head. 

These graves are characterized in every particular by the same 
ideas as we encountered during the Roman period in Scandi- 
navia, and these ideas are also found expressed in the same 
period in the burial customs of the new Germanic nations in 
western Europe. The community of burial custom must with- 
out doubt have its origin in Norwegian connexions with western 
Europe ; but in certain details we also trace survivals from the 
older Norwegian custom. There is first of all the orientation of 
the grave. In the greater number of graves in Norway the body 
is laid with its head to the north, north-east, or east, and this Nor- 
wegian custom determined very largely the disposition of the 
graves ; while among the southern Germans custom required the 
head to be turned to the south. It is a specially Norwegian 
feature also that very high and large grave-mounds were still 
raised. Farther south the German graves lie under a flat sur- 
face, while in Norway no burial of any importance was conceiv- 
able without a huge barrow thrown up over the grave as a 

^ Shetelig, 'Die norwegischen Skelettgraber der Volkerwanderungszeit’, 
Prdhtstonsche Zeitschriff, iv (1912), p 351 f. 
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monument. In Norway barrows had never passed wholly 
out of use, as they had in Denmark and Germany. Another 
feature which may also be mentioned as specifically Norwegian 
is the great stone-built cist, which can seldom be paralleled in 
other countries ; but in the same period we also have Norwegian 
examples of wooden coffins, which agree with the western 
Germanic form of burial. Thus in essential points there are 
elements of a specially Norwegian character, even though the 
group as a whole is very nearly related to the West Germanic 
graves in England and France. 

Apart from the hoards of gold it is, practically speaking, from 
the Norwegian graves alone that we derive our knowledge of 
Scandinavian antiquities of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
importation of foreign manufactures was still considerable, but 
the nature of the goods bespeaks clearly the altered conditions 
of a new age. During the wars and disturbances in the fourth 
century and the deluge of invasion which followed, the economic 
life of western Europe was crushed to the ground, and Roman 
industry and handcrafts in the provinces suffered like everything 
else. The care for good quality faded, forms and decoration 
were barbarized. Yet the Roman traditions did not wholly 
disappear. Industrial products preserved the regular and 
standard form of the factory, which was quite foreign to Ger- 
manic handcraft. In the workshops of Gaul glass and bronze 
articles were still produced which are found spread over the 
whole of the Germanic world, and they bear witness to a very 
uniform and extensive production.^ The quality is indeed 
considerably rougher than before, but it was none the less a 
true tradition of Roman work which survived the tempest of 
the migration period and provided the basis for a new develop- 
ment. 

These products of half-barbarous manufacture from western 
Europe were now imported into Scandinavia. There were glass 
articles, probably from the Rhineland, tall drinking cups, 
goblets, and drinking horns of clear greenish glass decorated in 
the same colour with patterns of threads laid on the surface. 
Similar glasses are found in central Europe, France, and Eng- 
land, and they appear in the north wherever the graves of this 

’ ^ See G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts %n Early England, iv. 466 and 480 ; also 

Anton Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume (Leipzig, 1908), i 199. 
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time have the richer furnishing, occasionally in Bornholm and 
Jutland, and an especially large number in Norway. It is 
remarkable that the glasses found in Scandinavia are almost in- 
variably of thicker, more solid quality than those found in lands 
farther south; we can only assume that a specially strong 
quality was still manufactured for export to distant markets. 
In addition to the glasses there was a certain kind of bronze 
cauldron which was exported in large numbers, a form with 
triangular lugs and a sharp angle between the bottom and sides, 
which is also weU known in England. They are found very 
generally in Norwegian graves, both in those with cremation 
and those without it. A rarer type is the low shallow bowl of 
bronze with turned-out edges ornamented with a close row of 
bosses beaten up from the back, a distinctive and regularly made 
article which probably came, like the others, from the work- 
shops of northern Gaul. These foreign goods undoubtedly came 
to Scandinavia through the North Sea trade with the lands 
around the mouth of the Rhine, which we have seen was well 
established at a much earlier time. 

In native work too, in metal and in pottery, the fifth century 
introduces a new cultural period in Scandinavia. The influence 
of Roman civilization is no longer the leading factor in the 
development ; even though we find many significant reminis- 
cences of classical culture still perceptible, yet these two cen- 
turies, the fifth and the sixth, derive their character primarily 
from independent Scandinavian development, during continuous 
contact with the new Germanic kingdoms in western Europe. But 
the influence of these Germanic nations was not as overwhelming 
as the great waves of classical culture in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. There was no longer such a great difference 
in the level of culture as there had been in the Roman period ; 
the other Germanic peoples were in much the same position as 
the Scandinavians, and in some degree we can even speak of 
reciprocal influence. We have mentioned earlier that runic 
writing was transmitted from Scandinavia to the West Germans 
in this period (p. 228) ; this is true also of the gold bracteates 
which are mentioned above, and also of certain types of large 
silver brooches. 

The decorative art weU iUustrates the distinctive character 
of this new development in Scandinavia. At the same time as 
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the gold bracteates were being evolved as a specially Norse 
group, as has already been described, we also find a new Norse 
style in the decoration of other objects, especially the larger 
brooches of silver, which were the most distinctive ornaments 
of the period. We will reserve the full description of this 
decorative art for a later chapter, and will only mention here 
that the fifth and sixth centuries also provide the first phase 
of Scandinavian animal ornament, the style which we call 
the migration style, following Sophus MiiUer; it reached its 
earliest flower in the sixth century. Important also are the new 
native types of ornaments, a group of various forms, all of which 
originated in the late Roman period.* The large silver brooches 
with square head-plate were at first made of plain silver with 
stamped and engraved decoration (PL 39*), a more solid produc- 
tion replacing the older technique of la5dng thin impressed 
silver plates on a basis of bronze ; later this type became still 
more solidly cast with ornaments in relief, and thick showy 
gilding, sometimes with inlaid gold plates and filigree and sockets 
for garnets.^ The largest and most magnificent of them are 
quite gigantic ornaments, barbarous in taste, but bearing elo- 
quent witness to the high quality of Scandinavian handcraft in 
the sixth century (PI. 396). Gold filigree was still cultivated, 
and other admirable pieces of work are preserved, such as 
medallions with inset stones, and, in particular, mounts for 
scabbards, and the large collars and other articles already 
described in connexion with the gold hoards. 

By the side of the rarer pieces of precious metal are found 
simpler ornaments cast m bronze. The most important are those 
known as cruciform long brooches, very handsome ornaments 
of simple strong form in solid metal, with only a very restrained 
use of engraved ornamentation, and in one instance inlay of 
silver (PI. 39c). The cruciform brooches belong to the period 
from the fourth to the sixth century. They are especially fre- 

^ Bernhard Salin, D%e altgermamsche ThieromamenHk (Stockholm, I 904 )» 

p 4if. 

2 The mould of a cast-silver brooch found recently in the foundation of a 
house at Stavanger shows, accordmg to Dr. Jan Petersen, that it was first cast 
as a flat sheet and then hammered into the desired shape, and finally the orna- 
ments were engraved in the silver. See Jan Petersen, ‘Eine Giessform aus der 
Zeit der Volkerwanderung’, Bergens Museums Arbok, Hist -ant rekke 

no. 6. 
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quent in Norway; otherwise they are evenly represented in 
Scandinavia and England.^ In addition to the one large orna- 
ment, a silver brooch or a long cruciform brooch, the women at 
this time wore as a rule several pairs of quite small bronze 
fibulas, which were, however, practical necessities for the 
costume rather than ornaments proper. Of other small orna- 
ments which are characteristic of the time the clasps for the 
sleeves should be noted, fastened with ornamental knobs of gilt 
silver; also the belt with clasps, buckles, and buckle-plates, 
often richly produced. 

A very interesting feature of native industry at this time is the 
pottery. The forms are pleasing, some being new variations of 
older types belonging to the Roman period, others completely 
new. In Norway at the end of the fourth century a series of 
such new forms appeared, pots shaped hke small pails, and 
clearly formed on the model of pails or buckets of wood. The 
type is exclusively Norwegian, and was accorded special favour 
in the industry for some two centuries. Small technical dis- 
coveries were made in production, such as the addition of 
asbestos or mica to the mass of clay, so that the vessel could 
be made very light and thin, and special forms were developed 
in decoration, interlacing of broad bands and patterns of 
stamped figures (PL 40). It can be seen that this pottery was 
not a domestic industry but the production of an organized 
craft. The Norwegian art of pottery perhaps had its richest 
and most original production at this time. 

The West Norwegian graves are our chief source for forming 
a full and balanced picture of Scandinavian culture in the 
migration period. But we have also to note a characteristic and 
interesting feature common to the whole Germanic North at 
this period, namely the extensive use of runes. In the preceding 
chapter we have set forth what we know of the origin of runes 
and their earliest diffusion ; here we have to add that the older 
common Germanic runes have nowhere left so many monu- 
ments as in Scandinavian lands in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The gold bracteates very often bear runes, in the beginning 
undoubtedly produced in imitation of inscriptions on Roman 
coins, the original models of the bracteates ; we have examples 

' Shetelig, 'The Cruciform Brooches of Norway', Bergens Museums Ayhok, 
1906, no. 8, 
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of bracteates in which the inscription is mainly in corrupted 
Roman letters, mixed with occasional runes ; such, for example, 
is a bracteate from Mauland near Stavanger. But just as the 
ef 5 gy on Roman coins was given new meaning by the Norse 
mentality, the Roman letters were soon transformed into actual 
runic inscriptions. A few bracteates bear the whole runic 
alphabet, which in itself had magical significance. Other 
bracteates have inscriptions sufficiently full to give intelligible 
sense, as, for example, a Swedish bracteate from Tjurko in the 
province of Blekinge, on which we read; ‘Hjald made runes on 
the Roman treasure (i.e. on the gold) for Kunimund.’ But from 
most of the inscriptions on bracteates it is hard to extract sense ; 
they probably contain certain formulae, magical words and 
abbreviations, of which we have no key to unlock the meaning. 
The bracteates provide typical examples of the use of runes for 
magical protection. We also know of amulets of bone, in which 
the objects themselves have no other purpose than to bear a 
runic inscription; such are the two well-known amulets from 
Lindholm in Skine and 0 demotland near Stavanger, both of 
serpentine shape and covered with long rows of runes. 

Inscriptions on other miscellaneous objects must be regarded 
from the same point of view. The most conspicuous example is 
a large brooch of silver gilt from Founds in 0 sterdal, a magni- 
ficent specimen of the goldsmith's art in the migration period 
(PL 48). This ornament is richly decorated on the front, but 
the back is smooth shining silver, on which a long inscription is 
lightly scratched, difficult to read in parts and not certainly 
interpreted. Short inscriptions are known on small implements 
for dressing skins, on sinkers (for fishing), and whetstones. 

The most important group of runes from the migration period 
in Scandinavia are memorial inscriptions in stone. There are 
inscriptions on detached memorial stones {bautasteinar) , either 
as independent monuments or set up on a grave-mound; 
inscriptions on a stone hidden in the mound or on the stones 
which form the cist of the grave ; and finally some few on the 
solid rock of a mountain-side. Of the inscriptions of this kind 
about ten are known in Sweden and thirty in Norway,^ but none 

‘ A list of tlie Norwegian inscriptions will be found in Magnus Olsen, Norges 
Indskrifter med de seldre Runer, in (Christiania, 1914-24), p. 334, 'with a map, 
p- 332. Von Friesen gives an up-to-date index of all the runic inscriptions of 
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from so early a time in Denmark. The oldest inscribed stone 
stands to this day on the grave-mound where it was obviously 
set originally, at Einang in Valders, in a burial place of the 
fourth century; the inscription is DAGAR Jjar rung faihido, 
that is, ‘ [I], Dag, wrote these runes’. It may seem odd that the 
inscription contains only the name of the ‘rune-master’ who 
inscribed the runes, and not the name of the person commemor- 
ated by the stone, but in reality this arrangement arises naturally 
from the very nature of runes. It was not intended that the 
inscription should give information ; it was written as an effec- 
tive means of protecting the monument and the grave. The 
name of the rune-master possessed magical power, because he 
was master of the occult art. 

A number of inscriptions contain nothing more than a single 
name in the nominative case, the shortest possible formula, 
while others are fuller. Among the oldest is the Tune stone from 
0stfold in Norway, from the beginning of the fifth century, on 
which we read; ek wiwar after woduride witadahalaiban 
WORAHTO r[unor], that is, 'I, WiwaR, made these runes in 
memory of Wodurid, my comrade in arms’. On the other side 
of the same stone there is another inscription, unfortunately 
obscure and difficult to make out, which Sophus Bugge has 
translated thus: ‘Three daughters raised this stone in memory 
of Wodurid. Those who were next of kin divided the inheri- 
tance.’ This is exceptionally full infoirmation. Another group 
may be made of inscriptions which state that the dead man was 
killed or buried. Such is the inscription on a stone from Kjplevig 
in Strand near Stavanger: ‘HadulaikaR {hie jacet). [I], Hagu- 
staldaR, buried my son. ’ Of similar type is the inscription at 
Amla in Sognefjord, which contains only three words: 'N. N. 
\the name is illegible^ buried here.’^ But the formula may also 
be extended, as on the stone at R6 in Bohuslan, on which it is 
stated that the dead man was slain treacherously, and then 
follow the names of the two men who wrote the runes and set 
up the stone.^ We give finally a very characteristic inscription, 

any importance in his recent work ‘Runorna’, Nordtsk Kultur, vi (Stockholm, 
1933). P- 254 - 

^ The reading is that of Sophns Bugge, Norges Indskrifter med de asldre Runer, 
i. 23 and 273 (Christiania, 1891-1903). 

^ Otto von Fnesen, Rostenen t Bohuslan och Runorna % Norden under 
Folhvandringsttden, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1924. 
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Specimens of Norwegian pottery of the 6th century. 
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The Mojebro stone in Uppland. After Von Friesen 
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cut on a heavy block of stone buried in a barrow in Opedal in 
Hardanger; it runs: birgingu broJ^ar runor swestar minu 
L iUBU MER WAGE, ‘For Birging her brother cut these runes ; my 
dear sister, be good to me. 

As we see, it is not to be expected that runic inscriptions 
should give us historical information. They are of importance, 
in the first place, because the runic art in itself is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting phenomenon, and the inscriptions give 
occasional glimpses of the mentality and conceptions of their 
time; they are important also for their language, the oldest 
form of Scandinavian speech that is known, very nearly related 
to Gothic, but quite distinct and Scandinavian in character. 
Unusual interest is attached to the personal names, which 
were at the time the most important part of the inscription’s 
content. It was noticed long ago that most of these names in 
the inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries are absolutely 
different from the t5rpes of personal names known in the oldest 
historical records in Scandinavia, and these old names which 
are not found again in the north in historical times often 
correspond to names we know among the Goths and West 
Germanic nations. The Swedish scholar Von Friesen has 
recently made a special study of this problem, and he found 
that the personal names of the inscriptions contain a strong 
West Germanic element, connected especially with the lands 
around the lower course of the Rhine.^ He then points to the 
trade connexions between Scandinavia and the lands around 
the mouth of the Rhine; we have already mentioned the 
manufactured goods from western Europe, bronzes and 
glasses, which were imported into Norse lands, and a state- 
ment by Jordanes attests the export of furs from Scandinavia 
in the sixth century. It is significant that the word for ‘skin’ in 
Anglo-Saxon and Old German is a loan from Norse. On a 
Swedish runic stone in Ostergotland appears the personal name 
SkinJja-LeubaR, parallel to the Icelandic Skinna-Bjgm, who 
was so called because he used to sail to the Baltic and bring 
home various skins. The name LeubaR itself is well known 

^ The reading is that of Carl J. S. Marstrander, ' Opedalstenen Tidssknft 
for Norsk Sprogvtdenskap, iii (1929), p. 158. 

^ Otto von Fnesen, Rostenen i Bohusldn, p. 83 f., where he gives a complete 
list of all the personal names which are known from the old inscriptions. 
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among the Franks and Anglo-Saxons (OE. Leaf, Leaf a). The 
foreign names which we find in the runic inscriptions must then 
have come in through this lively commerce with West Germanic 
peoples, through merchants who visited Norse lands and not 
infrequently settled permanently in Scandinavia. The runic 
inscriptions thus make an important contribution to the cultural 
history of the migration period. 

It must also be recognized that, while the runic inscriptions 
in stone were produced in close contact with the culture of 
western Europe, they were due in part to the model of Roman 
monuments, even though the raised stones, the bautasteinar , 
without inscription were an ancient and well-known form of 
memorial in Scandinavia. An eloquent witness in this sense is 
the Mojebro stone in Uppland (PI. 41), which bears an inscrip- 
tion in two horizontal lines, and underneath a picture of a 
mounted warrior, who is perhaps triumphing over a fallen 
enemy. The whole monument recalls distinctly a very common 
type of Roman grave-memorial. The combination of runes and 
pictures is very rare, however, though it is not uncommon to 
find stone monuments with pictures but no inscription. An 
example is the well-known stone of Haggeby in Uppland, clearly 
from the sixth century, which has a horse-fight depicted on one 
side and on the other a ship with its crew and the oars out ; an- 
other is the Austreim stone in Nordfjord with a picture of a ship." 
Traditions from the older Scandinavian rock-carvings may well 
have entered into the conception of such pictures in the migra- 
tion period ; the rock-carvings themselves were perhaps not yet 
a dead art at that time. But the pictures of this period have 
received a new impulse from contact with the Latin world. 

This must in any case be true beyond all doubt of the richest 
and most interesting series of figured monuments ever created 
in Scandinavia, the sculptured stones of the island of Gotland.^ 
The Gutnish sculptured stones are raised on or near the graves, 
the dates of which provide a means of following the origin and 
development of these stone monuments. The oldest, from the 

See Ture Arne in Svenska Fornminnesforemngens Tidsknft, xi (Stock- 
holm, 1902), p. 321, and Shetelig, ‘ Anstreimstenen Bergens Museums Arbok, 
1907, no. II. 

^ Fredrik Nordm, Till Frdgan om de Gottldndske Bildstenarnas Utvecklings- 
former, Studier tillegnade Oscar Montelius (Stockholm, 1903), p. 142. Also 
Sune Lindqvist, 'Gotlands Bildstenar', Rtg (Stockholm, 1933), P* 97- 
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Roman period, are rough unhewn slabs of limestone, which are 
only visible for a few decimeters at most above the ground ; 
they bear no ornament or sculpture. From about a.d. 400 the 
stones become somewhat larger, cut in an irregular rectangle ; 
the upper free edge has incised ornamentation, usually a border of 
meanders or spirals. Later than these, precisely from the period 
which now occupies our attention, are still larger rectangular 
stones, regularly hewn, and almost 'entirely visible above the 
ground ; they are higher and narrower than the older stones. 
They have as before an ornamental border uppermost, and 
in addition the front of the stone is covered with sculptured 
pictures. In these certain geometrical motives play a large 
pari, sun-figures and circles filled with spirals, but some repre- 
sentations of actual life also appear, as a pair of horses, a 
ship or a boat, and one stone also bore an inscription in the 
earlier runes. From these simple stones the classical form of 
Gutnish sculptured stone was developed already before the 
beginning of the Viking age. The sides of the stone were swung 
out and the top finished off with a contour of horse-shoe form. 
The whole surface of the stone was covered with figures — ships, 
horsemen, wagons, men and animals, sometimes whole groups 
of pictures illustrating legend or myth (PI. 59) . At the beginning 
of the Christian period the pictures disappear and are replaced 
by runic inscriptions, though the stones retain their traditional 
form. 

In concluding the account of stone monuments in the migra- 
tion period, we have to mention finally a small group of 
monuments which are connected with the worship of the gods 
in western Norway. These are the so-called 'holy white stones’ 
in the form of a short cylindrical piUar, the top of which swells 
into a hemisphere, a little wider than the shaft. The material 
is as a rule white marble, more rarely white quartz or granite. 
The height varies, reaching 90 cm. in the largest, most of them 
being about 30 cm. Some of these stones are found on or in 
grave-mounds, a few on ancient house-sites, but a striking 
number have come to light in the ground under churches and 
in present-day churchyards. As is sufhciently known, churches 
often stand on places which had formerly in heathen times been 
dedicated to the worship of the gods, and it is thus indicated 
that these white stones served some religious purpose. They 
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have been explained with great probability as phallic symbols, 
which must have been connected with the worship of a god of 
fertility of the same type as the god Frey in the rehgion of the 
Viking age. But the stones belong decidedly to an older time ; 
they are never mentioned in the old literature.^ 

The 'holy white stones’ are found exclusively in the west of 
Norway, in the same area that is marked by the rich graves of the 
migration period and also possesses the greater number of runic 
inscriptions from that time. In this archaeological survey there 
is hardly room for a more detailed investigation of religious 
history, the sources of which must be sought primarily in place- 
names and the old literature.^ But the holy stones are neces- 
sarily mentioned as an important feature characteristic of the 
West Norwegian area in this period. We have emphasized above 
the peculiar division of Scandinavia which can be observed in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Denmark and Sweden are extra- 
ordinarily rich in gold hoards, but have very poor graves, while 
the coastland of Norway has an abundance of rich graves and 
little gold. As we have indicated, this dissimilarity is founded 
upon the divergent foreign connexions ; the gold came by way 
of the Baltic from the continent to the south, while Norwegian 
civilization took its character from connexions across the North 
Sea with western Europe. We shall see in the following chapter 
that the same conditions decided the developments in the im- 
mediately following centuries. 


To conclude the sketch of the migration period in Scandinavia, 
a word must now be added on the ruins of buildings and forti- 
fications surviving from that time. The structural arrangement 
of farmsteads and houses is now well known from the extensive 
excavations carried out in all the Scandinavian countries, and 
the forms everywhere show a high degree of uniformity. ^ The 

^ Th. Petersen, Nogle hemevkmnger om de sdkalte ‘ helhge hvide stene\ Det 
kgl. norske Videnskabs Selskabs Skrifter, Trondbjem, no. 8. 

^ See Chapter XXIII below, p. 406 f Also Magnus Olsen, Farms and Fanes of 
Ancient Norway. The Place-Names of a Country discussed in their hearings on 
Social and Religious History. Instituttet for sammenlignende Kulturforsknmg, 
Serie A, vol ix (Oslo, 1928). 

3 Jan Petersen, Gamle G&rdsanlegg i Rogaland, Instituttet for sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Serie B, xxiii (Oslo, 1933) J Sigurd Gneg, Jern- 
aldershus fd Lista, ibid., B, xxvii (Oslo, 1934), with a summary in German; 
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ground-plan is a long rectangle, and the characteristic feature 
of the structure is that the roof is supported by two rows of 
columns running parallel to the long walls and set further in 
towards the centre of the room. We shah return to this con- 
struction in a later chapter (XIX), to examine it in more 
detail. At this point it need only be added that this form of 
building is known in Denmark from the La Tine period onwards, 
in Norway and Sweden (and in Swedish lands especially on the 
islands of Oland and Gotland) mainly during the migration 
period, the fifth and sixth centuries. In many places the build- 
ings lie close together in groups of two, three, or more, and in 
the immediate vicinity may be seen remains of stone walls, 
traces of old paths and cultivated fields, and the heathen grave 
monuments belonging to the farm. 

Equally interesting as memorials of the past are the ancient 
fortifications found in very considerable numbers in Norway 
and Sweden, and in Finland also. By far the greater number 
of these fortresses are high places provided with some defensive 
work, ‘hill forts’, with ramparts of bare stone without mortar.' 
Whenever possible, the site chosen was an isolated eminence 
rising above precipitous mountain sides, so that the artificially 
constructed defences could be limited to the sides where the 
approach was easiest. Very often the added fortification took 
the form of double or multiple ramparts, one within the other, 
and the entrance in many such forts is protected by special 
defensive structures. At the present day the walls appear as 
ruined irregular heaps of stone, but in places it can be seen that 
they were originally built up to present a vertical outer face ; 
and the entrance was always carefully built. As a rule a reservoir 

Marten Stenberger, Oland, under aldre jdrndlderen, Kungl Vitterbets Histone 
och Antikvitets Akademien (Stockholm, 1933); Hans Kjaer, Vor Oldhds 
M%ndesm 3 erker (Kobenhavn, 1925), p. 132 f ; and id , Oldttdshuse ved Gundemp 
% Thy, fra Nationalmuseets Arbeidsmark (Kobenhavn, 1928) ; Gudmnnd Hatt, 
‘To Bopladsfurid fra aeldre jernalder’, Aarh f nord. Oldk. 1928; and id., ‘En 
Brand tomt af et Jernaldershns ibid., 1930 

^ Herm. M. Scbirmer, Fortegnelse over de hidhl paavtste bygdeborge, Aars- 
beretning, Foreningen til norske Fortidsmindesmaerkers Bevanng, 1908, 
(Kristiania, 1909), p. 113 ; Bror Schnittger, Dte vorgeschzckthchen BurgwalU in 
Schweden, Opuscula archaeologica Oscari Montelio dicata, (Stockholm, 1913) » 
P* 335 » with a map; MS.rten Stenberger, Oland under aldre jdrndlderen (Stock- 
holm, 1933), pp. 213 and 269; Hjalmar Appelgren, ‘ Verzeichnis von den 
vorgeschichtlichen Schanzen in Finland’, Ftnska Fornrmnnesfor. Tidsknft, xii 
(Helsingfors, 1891), with a map. 
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is found inside the fort to contain the water supply. On the 
other hand there is no trace of any buildings within the ram- 
parts. The name for this kind of fort in the old Norse tongue 
was horg. 

To judge from the rather meagre finds of antiquities brought 
to light by systematic excavation, the hill forts in Sweden may 
be assigned to a comparatively short period, about a.d. 400-600. 
In Norway no comparable investigation has been carried out, 
but it may be assumed that the hill forts of Norway too belong 
to about the same period as in Sweden. In the Finnish hill forts 
the antiquities found date mainly from the eighth to the twelfth 
century. 

While the t5q)e of hill fort just described is common to Nor- 
way and Sweden proper, the island of Oland has its own special 
form. The whole island is an unbroken flat plateau ; there are 
no steep peaks such as elsewhere determined the choice of site 
and the plan of the fortification. A considerable number of 
forts from the migration age is found in Oland, but they are 
constructed as complete enclosures of walls, of round or oval 
ground-plan. The building material used was a specially suit- 
able kind of limestone which splits naturally into parallel 
slabs, and the excellence of the material permitted the pro- 
duction of masonry worthy of the name, of far better quality 
than was possible with the raw uneven material in Sweden 
and Norway. We also find in Oland foundations of buildings, 
sometimes in large clusters, in the space enclosed by the 
defences. It is accordingly inferred that the forts of Oland 
were not built solely as places of refuge and defence, but also 
to be meeting-places for the worship of the gods. Speaking 
generally, such forts were mostly established in the fifth cen- 
tury, and remained in use until the Viking age and the Middle 
Ages. 

These prehistoric forts of the north are of no special interest 
as architecture, but they are highly significant as records 
of the history of their time. They are now commonly called 
bygdeborger, ' clan-forts and are thought to be places of refuge 
for the people of the district in time of war or sudden raids. 
Often too, by virtue of their position, they may have served 
definite military ends as strategic bases or defences against 
invasion. In any case these hill forts are evidence that the 
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period round about a.d. 400 was a time of unrest and warfare 
in Scandinavian lands. The forts are also worthy of attention 
as the oldest public buildings known in the north. They are 
often very extensive structures such as imply a highly developed 
organization and discipline for military needs. 



XV 


PEOPLES AND KINGDOMS IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN ERA 

I N an earlier chapter we have mentioned the first scientific 
discovery of Scandinavia by Pytheas in the second half of 
the fourth century before Christ. But Pytheas was far in advance 
of his time ; his achievement was received with incredulity, and 
the Greek geographers following him have only the meagrest 
information about northern Europe. The Mediterranean peoples 
first began to take a real interest in Scandinavia after the 
Roman conquests, commercial and military, north of the Alps, 
and this interest was expressed in new geographical discoveries 
In the year a.d. 5 a Roman fleet sailed around Jutland into the 
Baltic, as Augustus himself declares in an inscription in marble 
from Ancyra: ‘My fleet sailed over the ocean from the mouth 
of the Rhine towards the realms of the rising sun as far as the 
lands of the Cimbri ; Charades, Semnones, and other Germanic 
peoples in this land sent ambassadors to ask for friendship with 
me and with the Roman people.' In the reign of the Emperor 
Nero, about a.d. 60, a Roman expedition reached the Baltic 
and in a.d. 84 Agricola sailed with a Roman fleet to the northern- 
most point of Scotland. In the same period Roman military 
expeditions were made into Germania on the mainland, and 
Roman merchants carried on trade among Germanic peoples 
far beyond the frontiers of the Empire.^ 

Moreover, new information now finds its way into geographical 
literature. This is evident in Pliny the elder, who made use of 
earlier writers, but also obtained information first-hand while 
serving in a campaign in Germania. He knows the immense 
mountain Saevo ‘by the vast bay which stretches to the Cim- 
brian promontory ; which bay is called Codanus and is full of 
islands, among which the largest is Scadinavia, of unknown 
extent. Some say that these regions extend as far as the Vistula. 

^ There is an account of Roman trade in northern Europe by Heinrich 
Willers, Die vomischen Bronzeeimer von Hemmoor (Hanover and Leipzig, 1901), 
pp, 191 ff. Probably Roman merchants even established direct communica- 
tions with Norway; see Bjorn Hougen, ‘Trekk av ostnorsk romertid’, 
Umversitetets Oldsamhngs Sknfter, 11 (Oslo, 1929), pp. 125-6. 
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. . . The Cimbrian promontory runs far out into the sea and 
forms a peninsula called Tastris/ We omit in this passage a 
series of unintelligible names of localities and tribes, in order to 
show clearly that Pliny had a certain grasp of southern Scandi- 
navian topography ; we recognize the entrance to the Baltic as 
the Cattegat, the mountains north of it as those in the south of 
Norway, the promontory Rusbeas as Lindesnes, Jutland with the 
Skaw, and under the name of Scadinavia, the Danish isles and 
the south of Sweden. Further on Pliny gives more information 
about the north, with Britain as the starting-point of his 
description ; among the British Isles he names the forty Orcades 
and others, and then 'the outermost of all known isles is Tyle, 
where at the summer solstice there is no night, and, corre- 
spondingly, no day at the winter solstice. . . . Some authors 
mention yet more islands, Scandia, Dumna, Bergos, and the 
largest of all, Nerigon, from which the voyage is made to Tyle. 
From Tyle it is one day's sail to the frozen sea which some 
call Cronium. ' Here Tyle must be understood as in Pytheas's 
account as a name for the northern part of Norway, and Nerigon 
may possibly be the name Norway, which was Nor]:>rawegaR 
in the oldest Norse speech.^ 

The name Scandinavia thus appears for the first time in 
Pliny, and is there clearly a name for the southernmost part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, the present-day Skane. We find 
fresh information about Scandinavian peoples in Tacitus, c. 
A.B. 100. He knows of Angles and Jutes in Jutland, as well as 
the Cimbri and Harudes who were mentioned by Augustus, and 
he is the first to name the Swedes (Suiones) , whose ' communities 
lie in the ocean itself ', and they are ' a mighty people not only 
in men and arms, but also in ships'. He also describes the Finns 
in the most northerly regions of Scandinavia. The last of the 
great geographers of antiquity, Ptolemy of Alexandria, who was 
at work round about a.d. 150, collected in his geography the 
whole knowledge of his time concerning northern Europe, and 
he also made the first map in which Scandinavia is represented. 
In the northern sea, Germanikos Okeanos, we find the Cimbrian 
peninsula, and east of it three comparatively small Skandiai 
nesoi, which represent the Danish isles, and a short distance 

^ All these problems are discussed fully by Fridtjof Nansen, In Northern 
Mtsts, i 96 f. 
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farther east the large Skandia (Skane), charted as a detached 
and isolated island. Unfortunately there is no means of inter- 
preting the greater portion of the tribal names which are placed 
in Jutland and Skandia ; most of them are pretty clearly gross 
copying errors. Yet in Jutland can be recognized Cimbri, 
Charudes, and Jutes, and on the Scandinavian peninsula the 
Gutai, who must be the Gautar in present-day Gotaland, and 
the Chaidinoi, interpreted as the Norwegian HeiSnir, a people 
whose name is preserved in the present district of Hedmark. 
Less accurately, however, Ptolemy has placed the island Tule 
close to the north of Scotland, evidently through confusion with 
the Shetland Islands, a confusion first introduced by Tacitus in 
his biography of Agricola. 

As we see, the information about the Scandinavian peoples 
which found its way to the Greek and Roman geographers was 
rather meagre. To this small stock must be added some inter- 
esting facts about the peoples on the south shore of the Baltic. 
Here the ancient writers of the fourth century a.d. mention the 
Gotones (the Goths) by the Vistula, the Burgundians and the 
Silingi farther west. There can be no doubt that the Gotones 
bear a name which also forms the first element of the later 
Gotaland and Gotland, and that the Burgundians came earlier 
from the island of Bornholm, which was called Borgundarholmr 
in Old Norse. In the same way the name Silingi can be satis- 
factorily derived from Selund, the old name of Sjaelland, or 
Zealand, as the island is called in England. We must conclude 
that there had been a colonization of the north German coast 
from Scandinavia in the period immediately before the begin- 
ning of Christian chronology. A possibility, less certain, is that 
the Vandilii, the later Vandals, came originally from Vend- 
syssel in north Jutland,^ just as the Langobardi later had a 
tradition that their original home was in Scandinavia. In any 
case it is beyond aU doubt that the later celebrated nations, 
the Goths and the Burgundians, emerged out of an early migra- 
tion from the north, and we also know that these nations during 
their wanderings remained conscious of their Norse origin, and 
that through this consciousness new connexions were estab- 
hshed between Scandinavia and the southern lands. As has been 

^ Gustaf Kossinna, ‘Die Wandalen in Nordjutland M annus, vol. xxi 
(Leipzig, 1929). 
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stated earlier, these relationships appear clearly enough in 
archaeological evidences, and they are also expressed in the 
earliest writings concerned with Germanic nations. 

Theodoric the Great’s Roman minister Cassiodorus wrote a 
history of the Goths in twelve books which has come down to 
us only through the epitome made by the Gothic writer Jor- 
danes in the middle of the sixth century. There are a number of 
observations on Scandinavian peoples in this work, though many 
of the names are miswritten and are difficult to understand. 
Yet we recognize beyond doubt the Swedes, known for their 
excellent horses; from them too the Romans obtained costly 
furs which were renowned for their black colour. We also find 
in Jordanes the West Gotar { ?) and the East Gotar, and in 
Norway tribes named from Romerike and Ranrike (the later 
Bohuslan). We learn too that both the Swedes and the Danes 
claimed to be the tallest of the Scandinavian peoples, and that 
the Danes boasted of having driven the Heruli from their home. 
But of similarly conspicuous height was also a group of Nor- 
wegian tribes which apparently had their home on the west 
coast of the peninsula, among them the Harothi and Rugi, ‘ over 
whom not many years since Roduulf was king, who, despising 
his own kingdom, hastened to King Theodoric of the Goths and 
found what he sought. These nations fight with the ferocity of 
wild beasts, and are mightier than the Germans both in body 
and soul.’ In Jordanes we first meet with the Danes, settled in 
Denmark, from where they had driven the Heruli, an event 
which cannot otherwise be dated with any closer precision. In 
Norway we are told of a king ruling over a group of tribes whose 
province coincides exactly with the spread of special West 
Scandinavian culture described in the preceding chapter. Here 
we see the beginning of a political unification which is of great 
interest. Among these names we also find tribes which are 
known in the history of the migration period, the Rugi in Roga- 
land and the Harothi in Hordaland, and it is natural to suppose 
that these tribes made their way to the west of Norway about 
the time when the Anglo-Saxons were conquering Britain. A 
similar movement is supported historically by Procopius’ ac- 
count of the Heruli’s return from the Balkan peninsula to 
Scandinavia in the early years of the sixth century. As we 
have seen, the West Norwegian culture was in many respects 
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related to the migration kingdoms in western Europe ; the new 
grouping of Germanic peoples around the North Sea was a 
powerful factor in the development of western Scandinavia after 
the migration period. 

During this period the conditions of the new age also became 
prevalent in the Baltic, especially in Gotland, which from this 
time onward became a centre of Scandinavian trade. But the 
development here followed altogether different lines, since the 
most important connexions of the Baltic lands did not follow 
the sea to western Europe, but rather the land-route south into 
central Europe. It has already been described how gold came 
to the Baltic from the south, and we may now add that among 
Gutnish ornaments certain special forms are found which must 
be due to relations with the Goths in Hungary in the fifth cen- 
tury. The large silver brooches in Gotland have not the usual 
Scandinavian form with a square plate at the head, but a semi- 
circular form, and certain details in the ornament point to the 
same source.^ Two gold bracteates of Swedish type are said to 
have been found in Hungary. In Gotland in the sixth century 
unmistakable influences begin to appear from the German 
culture of the mainland, as we know it in the burial-places in 
the south and west of Germany. This influence shows itself in 
weapons, in certain ornaments, in belt-clasps and rich mountings 
on belts and riding-gear, in a taste for verrotterie cloisonnee, a 
mosaic of coloured polished stones in gold cells, which was 
cultivated with special predilection in South German handwork. 
Highly significant too is the new style of animal ornament, 
which developed in an altogether different direction from the 
first Scandinavian style of about a.d. 500. 

We shall return later to the history of animal ornament ; but 
it is certain that this new style betokens a continental influence 
from the Rhineland, Bavaria, and northern Italy, which affects 
earliest and most powerfully the islands in the Baltic, Gotland 
and Oland, and Finland, and grows so strong that in these 
regions an immigration of Germanic population from the main- 
land has even been suggested. This was part of the movement 
which from the sixth century onwards produced a rich develop- 
ment in the Baltic lands, especially in Gotland, which exhibits 

^ Bernhard Salin, Vie altgermanische TMerornamentik (Stockholm, 1904), 
pp. 197-202. 
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luxurious wealth during the whole of this period ; though before 
long a sinailar richness is evident on the Swedish mainland also. 

At this time the kingdom of the Swedes was making immense 
advances, in all probability through conquests at the expense 
of their southern neighbours, Gotaland and Gotland,^ and their 
new power is exhibited in forms very striking to the archaeo- 
logist. The graves of the kings at Old Uppsala, which date from 
the fifth and sixth centuries, are among the largest monuments 
in Europe. There are three massive barrows, each about 65 
metres across ; they were thrown up over the place where the 
funeral pyre had been burned. The fire destroyed most of the 
grave-goods, but some remains are found of melted bronze, 
glass beakers, beads, gold, and other articles. 

The classical and richest find of this Swedish group was at 
Vendel in Uppland, from which the whole period is often 
distinguished as the Vendel period, and the decorative style of 
the time as the Vendel style.^ Excavation at Vendel brought to 
light the burial place of a noble family extending over the 
period from the sixth century to the ninth, and showing during 
the whole of this time a uniform structure and furnishing of the 
graves. In these graves the princes are always buried without 
cremation in a boat upwards of 10 metres in length, adorned 
with splendid weapons, and accompanied by horses with bridle 
and saddle, hounds on the leash, once also by a hunting falcon; 
the boats were provided with cooking gear and rich supplies of 
food. Among the antiquities the most notable are richly gilt 
bronze plates for belts and harness, handsomely ornamented 
swords and shields, all of which exhibit the style of decoration 
proper to the period, the Vendel style, in its finest flower. In 
addition to animal ornament in relief, inlay of garnets was also 
employed, and sometimes a red enamel as a substitute for cell- 
work {verroUerie cloisonnee). 

Another burial place, at Valsgarde in Uppland, has been in 
course of excavation during the last few years, and the work is 
still unfinished. The graves are of precisely the same character 
as the Vendel graves, and they have a very rich furnishing of 
weapons, saddlery, glass beakers and other articles. Thanks to 

Birger Nerman, Det Svenska Rikets Uppkomst (Stockholm, 1925) 

^ Hjalmar Stolpe and T. J. Arne, Graff altet vid Vendel, utgifvet af Kgl. 
Vitterhets Histone och Antikvitets Akademien (Stockholm, 1912). 
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the perfect methods of excavation employed, Professor Sune 
Lindqvist has brought these rare treasures to light in a condition 
far surpassing that of the older finds. ^ 

Among the weapons the 'ring-swords' call for special atten- 
tion, handsomely turned out swords on which the pommel bears 
a thick ring of pure gold (PL 42a). But the most remarkable 
pieces in the Vendel graves are the helmets, made of iron with 
decorative mountings of bronze, including pictured bands with 
various figures embossed on them (PL 42b), These helmets are 
remarkable not only as Swedish metal-work of the migration 
period : they are also pieces of the greatest interest in the history 
of culture. Helmets of metal were then and later extremely 
rare among the prehistoric peoples of northern Europe, and even 
among the Anglo-Saxons in England ; a certain level of culture 
is therefore indicated when we find that the chiefs of Vendel 
were thus magnificently equipped. The type of the helmets 
follows a certain form used by Roman cavalry under the late 
Empire; the classic example is a helmet decked with silver 
plates, found at De Peel in Brabant,^ bearing the Latin legend 
Stablesia VI, which shows that it belonged to one of the Equites 
Stablesiani. This was the type which supplied the model for 
the Vendel helmets, evidently through the intermediary of the 
South Germans. Remains of similar helmets are also found in 
other graves of chiefs in Uppland, as in Uppsala and Ulltuna, 
and also in Gotland and the east of Norway. We can hardly be 
wrong in saying that the helmets, in themselves an innovation 
in Scandinavian culture, give expression to a new ambition 
among these chiefs who were striving after greater political 
power than their predecessors possessed. 

The same impression is conveyed by the rich decoration of the 
helmets, which inchides the usual animal ornament of the time, 

^ Sune Lindqvist, ‘ VendeLtime Finds from Valsgarde in the Neighbourhood 
of Old Uppsala’, Acta Archaeologtca, iii (Kobenhavn, 1932), p. 21; Greta 
Arwidsson, 'Some Glass Vessels from the Boat-grave Cemetery at Valsgarde’, 
Acta Archaeologica, 111 (Kobenhavn, 1932), p. 232 

^ Sune Lindqvist, ‘ Vendelhjdlmamas Ursprung’, with a summary in Ger- 
man (Der Ursprung der Vendelhelme), Foynvannen (Stockholm, 1925) Cf. 
also M. A Evelein, in Oudkaidkundige Mededeehngen van ket Rtjksmtiseum van 
Oudheden te Leiden, v, 1911. Another helmet of the same type is illustrated by 
Lindenschmidt, Altertumer unserer heidmscken Vorzeit, v (Mainz, 1911), Taf 41 ; 
Sigurd Grieg, 'Norske hjelmer fra Folkevandnngstiden’, Bergens Museums 
Jvhnk iQ22~q Hist.-ant. rekke, no 3. 
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Ring-sword from Gotland. After Montelius b. Helmet from Valsgarde. After Lindqvist 




Stamps for impressing figured bronze plates. After Knut Stjerna 
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but motives introducing human figures as well. Along the rim 
of the helmet is a broad band with reliefs stamped in the bronze, 
and in these we see the Vendel earls as they themselves wished 
to be represented: the chief like Othin on horseback, accom- 
panied by his ravens and armed with helmet and spear ; or there 
is a duel between two young men, or a procession of distin- 
guished warriors in full martial array. Other pictures represent 
legendary scenes of men in combat with supernatural beings 
which recall' the fabulous episodes in Beowulf} The pictures 
have a peculiar style of their own, and are not mere ornament ; 
there is a distinct art of portrayal, an art, moreover, which 
appears very seldom in the prehistoric culture of the Germans. 
In this case we may assume influence of the southern Germans 
on the continent, where similar pictures appear in the same 
period, some in metal work and some as sculptures on stone, and 
there too we meet with the chief mounted and armed with spear 
and shield, and with the same fabulous animals.^ The Norse 
pictures are certainly not imported pieces ; on Gland have been 
found stamps for impressing the same kind of figured bronze 
plates as those on the helmets from Vendel, and work of this 
kind was therefore undoubtedly produced in Sweden (PL 43). 

This Swedish culture with its richest representation on the 
commercial island of Gotland and its political centre in Uppland 
was a leading factor in Merovingian times on the Baltic and in 
large areas of Norway. The district around Trondhjem in the 
seventh and eighth centuries was strongly impressed by influ- 
ences from Sweden, and in the south-east of Norway we trace 
similar conditions, though there they are connected by direct 
importation with German culture on the mainland. A famous 
Norwegian find, a chief's grave at Aker in Hedmark, yielded 


^ Knut Stjerna, Essays on Queshons connected with the Old English Poem of 
Beowulf, published for the Vikmg Club (London, 1912), I Helmets and Swords 
in Beowulf The interpretation of the pictures is one of the matters touched 
upon by Henrik Schuck, Studier i Nordisk Litteratur og Religionshistona, li 
(Stockholm, 1904), p. 214 

“ L Lindenschmidt (Sohn), AUertumev unserer heidmschen Vorzeit, iv (Mainz, 
1900), Taf 29; Hans Hahne, 'Der Reiterstein von Hornhausen’, Mannus- 
hihhothek, xxii 171, Taf. XI— XIV; Axel L Romdahl, Gammal Konst (Stock- 
holm, 1916), in a chapter entitled 'Vendel och Bysanz’ has tried to show that 
these pictures in Scandinavia were derived ultimately from Byzantine arche- 
types, which IS possible ; but they were in any case transmitted through South 
Germanic peoples. 
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antiquities undoubtedly continental, among them a handsome 
belt-clasp which has parallels in finds of southern Germany d 
Other East Norwegian antiquities, such as rmg-swords, helmets, 
personal ornaments, and the style of decoration too, give clear 
evidence of contact with Swedish culture. We should perhaps 
recall at this point that a branch of the Swedish royal family of 
Uppsala established itself in Norway in this period, according to 
tradition, and laid the foundation of the later Norwegian 
monarchy. 

The Swedish influence flowing westward into Norway was 
balanced by a similar expansion of Swedish culture eastward 
into Finland and the Baltic provinces. The earlier periods of 
the iron age in Finland were characterized by the predomi- 
nance of eastern Baltic civilization; Finnish culture had con- 
nexions to the south with Esthonia, Livonia, and Lithuania, 
and through these lands drew upon Prussian forms. In the 
following two centuries we still find the Baltic types, East 
European enamelled ornaments and other such antiquities, as 
has already been described (p. 210). But at the same time an 
increasing Scandinavian influence is to be observed, first in 
purely imported articles, later also in local work.^ Presumably 
these currents in Finnish culture of the early iron age were 
produced by the entry of various national elements, Finno- 
Ugrian peoples from the south and Scandinavians from the 
west. 

Scandinavian influence first gained the upper hand in the 
fifth century. In the beginning the northern line of communica- 
tion across Osterbotten played the most important part and 
introduced into Finland many features of West Norwegian 
culture, through the intermediary of Sweden. From this source 
came the large silver brooches with square plate, the migration 
style of animal ornament, imported weapons and many other 
forms. After a time relations with central Sweden become 
apparent, as also with continental German culture, and above 
all with the large islands in the Baltic. From the seventh 
century onward Finnish culture was stamped throughout by 


^ Sigurd Grieg, ‘ Akerfundet Oldhden, vii (Kristiama, 1918), p 80. Gutorm 
Gjessmg, Studter % Norsk MerovtngerUd. Skrifter av det Norske Videnskaps 
Akademi 1 Oslo, II. Hist -Filos Klasse 1934, no. 2, pi. i (Oslo, 1934) 

^ Alfred Hackman, Die alfere Eisenzeit in Finland, i (Helsingfors, 1905). 
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these Swedish influences, far more strongly than in either the 
preceding or the following period. A specially Finnish character, 
however, can be seen in some forms of weapons, as in the shield- 
mountings and the heads of spears, and also in ornaments and 
the application of decoration ; but it is in this period, from the 
fifth century to the eighth, that the Scandinavian element 
prevails most strongly in the culture of Finland. One might 
almost infer that the greater part of Finland was politically 
dependent on Sweden, and that the ruling class was of Swedish 
origin. An example of the evidence pointing in this direction is 
a grave-find in northern Finland, where a chief was burned in 
a ship, arrayed with helmet and splendid weapons, and accom- 
panied by his battle-charger with richly finished accoutrements. 
This period is moreover the richest in the whole of Finland’s 
iron age. 

In the same period the southern Baltic lands also become 
subject to Scandinavian influence for the first time. The older 
Baltic culture at this time appears poor and stagnant, with 
little development and few new forms ; but there is a series of 
antiquities quite certainly imported from Gotland, ornaments, 
belt-mounts, and weapons, and it is most likely (as has been 
generally assumed) that these finds are evidence of an immi- 
gration from the western shores of the Baltic. This early 
Swedish expansion eastward prepared the way for the great 
colonization to be accomplished in the Viking age."" 

On the west coast of the Scandinavian peninsula cultural 
development during this time followed different lines.^ In the 
fifth and sixth centuries the districts along the coasts of Norway 
developed a rich and characteristic civilization in close con- 
nexion with England and France ; but with the seventh century 
came a striking change, expressed primarily in a marked 
simplification of the structure and furniture of graves. Large 
grave-cists of stone cease, and we find graves made quite rudely 
m the earth, often originally with a simple wooden coffin which 

^ Birger Nerman, Die Vcrbindungen ::imschen Skandinavien tmd dem OsU 
balhkum in dev jungeren Eisen::eif, Kungl Vitterliets Histone ocli Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar, Del 40, r (Stockholm, 1929) Professor Nerman here 
connects the archaeological evidence with the account in Gutasaga of an ancient 
emigration from Gotland across the Baltic 

^ Det Norske Folks Liv og Histone, i (Oslo, 1930) ; Haakon Shetelig, Fra 
Oldtiden til omknng 1000 e. Kr., pp 148-53 
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has now disappeared. Barrows grow fewer too, and become 
comparatively low and unimpressive; or the graves may be 
made with a flat surface and no visible memorial. Similarly, 
the furniture of the grave diminishes, and it is to be noted in 
particular that beakers, flagons, and cups are no longer found. 
It is at this point, the beginning of the seventh century, that 
we take leave of the ancient and classical conception which 
demanded that the grave should be supplied with food and drink 
for the entertainment of the dead. 

There were also great changes in personal outfit — ornaments 
and weapons, and, quite evidently, in dress — and they were 
changes which broke with the traditions of hundreds of years. 
The large silver brooches with animal ornament disappear, as 
also the cruciform long brooches and whole series of other old 
types ; they are replaced by forms altogether new, round or oval 
convex brooches, others cut from a plate into the form of an 
animal, bird, serpent or the like. These are forms which had 
been rare in Scandinavia before this time, but not wholly un- 
known, while they had always been in quite general use among 
the south Germanic peoples, especially within the sphere of 
Merovingian civilization, in central Europe and the south of 
England. The prevalence of these forms in Norway from the 
seventh century onwards must be due to new impulses which 
brought taste and fashion into closer agreement with western 
European custom.’^ 

The same tendency is also manifested in forms of weapons 
and armour. Until and during the sixth century the Norwegians 
used’the traditional weapons, the selfsame equipment that had 
been formed far back in the Roman period, consisting of a two- 
edged sword, two spears (both comparatively light), often an 
axe, and always a wooden shield with an iron boss. At the end 
of the sixth century great changes were introduced: the two- 
edged sword disappeared and the two spears were replaced by 
a single lance with a very heavy, wide, and thick iron head ; a 
new weapon was added, a short, one-edged sword, the Frankish 
scmmasaxa. Precisely the same changes in arms can be ob- 
served in the Merovingian burial places in the north of France 
but they are not carried out to the same extent anywhere else 

^ Shetelig, ' Smaa bronsespasnder fra folkevandringstiden Oldhden, i, 1910 
(Stavanger. 1911), p. 51. 
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in the Germanic world. ^ Thus we trace in the west of Norway 
in all spheres of which we have any iinowledge, in the struc- 
ture of the graves, in ornaments and weapons, new and strong 
impulses from Frankish Merovingian culture, while the con- 
temporary civilization in the east of Scandinavia derived its 
character from continental forms traceable ultimately to central 
Europe. 

In the Merovingian period we get a glimpse for the first time 
of the political and constitutional configuration of Scandinavia 
We have already mentioned the growth of Sweden with its 
political centre in Uppland, where immense monuments, the 
king's graves at Old Uppsala and Ottar's Barrow in Vendel, 
stand as memorials of a great period in the nation's development. 
It was in this same period that the kingdom of the Danes, with 
its nucleus in the district around the ancient fane at Lejre in 
Zealand, began to extend its power both east and west. A 
similar movement can also be traced in the east of Norway. 
The small kingdoms of older time, Raumariki, HeiSmprk, and 
Hringariki, before this time had always been marked by deep 
conservatism in burial custom and religion and still more clearly 
in political constitution. But in the course of the Merovingian 
period the graves of princes built in these old kingdoms are 
among the most remarkable in the whole north, such as Rak- 
nehaug in Romerike and Svenshaug in Hedmark, the former 
nearly 95 metres in diameter and about 19 metres high. The 
most impressive burial ground in Scandinavia is that of the 
Vestfold kings at Borre in Oslofjord, containing nine of these 
royal monuments. The ancestors of Harald Fairhair were laid 
m these barrows, the dynasty which became the basis of the 
Norwegian monarchy. Just as the great mounds at Uppsala 
are associated with the first great consolidation of a Swedish 
kingdom, these Norwegian monuments are witnesses to a new 
striving for greater political power and a stronger constitution 
in the east of Norway. 

The political changes, which, strictly speaking, do not lie 
within the scope of the archaeologist, are nevertheless of the 
highest interest in the history of culture. The older Norse 
confederate groups pretty certainly had no strong political 

^ J. Pilloy, Etudes sur d'anciens heux de sipulture dans V A%sne, i (Saint 
Quentin, 1879), pp. 6 and 10, and m vol. iii (Paris, 1903), p. 25 
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organization, just as among the Germanic peoples generally; 
the monarchy was only feebly developed, and the local tribes 
lived in isolation. The military movements of the migration 
period created a more comprehensive and stronger organization, 
and the example set by new Germanic kingdoms founded by 
conquest induced pretensions to similar powers among the chiefs 
of Scandinavia. From the same period come also the oldest 
historical traditions of Scandinavia that have been preserved 
for us, contained, strangely enough, for the most part in ancient 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. One poem represents the utterance of one 
Widsith, who on his past journeys had visited, among others, 
some Scandinavian kings; a still more important record is 
contained in the epic Beowulf, in which supernatural episodes 
are given a setting in actual Scandinavian history of the 
Merovingian period. There are glimpses of a vanished heroic 
age, the glory of great kings and heroic exploits, the Skjgldungs 
(OE. Scyldmgas) , who are the Danish royal family, the wars 
between the Danes and the Heathobeardan, between the Geatas 
and the Swedes (Sweon). The historical truth of these traditions 
can be checked at some points; a hero in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem, the Geatish king Hygelac, who was slain in an expedition 
to Friesland (an outstanding event in the tradition about 
Beowulf) is also mentioned by Gregory of Tours, and from his 
account the expedition would appear to have been roughly 
about the year 516.^ Many of the names and events of this 
older tradition can also be identified with names and events 
in later Scandinavian records, in Saxo Grammaticus and in 
YngUngatal, a genealogical poem from the ninth century which 
was one of the principal sources of Snorri’s history of the earliest 
kings, and in other Norwegian and Icelandic writings. 

This is not the place to enter into a critical examination of 
these interesting traditions, which are often obscure and uncer- 
tain of reference. It is the whole picture of the life of the time 
portrayed in the poem which is of the greatest interest. The 
heroes of the tradition are always kings or chiefs, and Beowulf 
gives a most attractive impression of this aristocratic society, 
its high standard of character and loyalty, and no less of its 
dignity, its noble and gracious manners. Scenes are described 

^ See further Chambers, Introduction to Beowulf (Cambridge, 2nd ed 1932), 
p. 2 f. 
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in the king’s hall where his warriors are gathered; we hear 
courteous words passed between host and guest, and the singer 
who recites an heroic lay at the royal feast. These pictures of 
court life and its good fellowship bear the stamp of actual truth. 
Obviously one must not forget that these Scandinavian tradi- 
tions are embodied in poetry that is Anglo-Saxon, and that in 
many particulars they may have taken form and colour from 
the English culture of the poet’s own time, some two hundred 
years later than the events described. But at the same time it 
can be shown from archaeological evidence that the poem has 
preserved accurately many details of the Scandinavian society 
to which the tradition originally belonged; as has been men- 
tioned several times in this survey, the descriptions in Beowulf 
can often be illustrated directly by the Scandinavian antiquities 
of the period. The Swedish rulers whom we know from the 
graves at Vendel and Valsgarde are actually the same chiefs as 
the heroes in Beowulf. 

In Norse poetry too lays are preserved which may have 
originated in the Merovingian period. In some of the Edda 
poems ring-swords are spoken of as very costly and distinguished 
weapons, as in HelgakviSa HjgrvarSssonar, where the valkyrie 
says: 


SvertS veit ek liggja 
i Sigarsholmi 
f jorum faeri 
en fimm t0gu ; 
eitt er peira 
qUum betra, 
vignesta bql 
ok vari^ gulli. 

Hringr er 1 hjalti , . . 


Swords I know lying 
in Sigarsholm 
four fewer 
than fifty ; 
one of these is 
best of all, 
destroyer of shields 
and mounted with gold. 
A ring is on the hilt . . 


And in the Sigurd arkviS a Brynhild says : 

Liggi okkar Let lie 

enn i milli once more between us 

malmr hringvari^r, the ring-adorned blade, 

egghvast jam . . . the sharp-edged iron . . . 


Dr. Stjerna has pointed to these stanzas as a clear indication 
that some parts of the Edda poems must go back to the seventh 
century, and are thus somewhat older than was formerly 
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assumed^ The ring-swords which are also frequently mentioned 
in Beowulf are a well-known and quite definite type in archaeo- 
logy, and they belong actually to a sharply defined period. 
These poems then must belong to a time which stiU knew this 
special aristocratic form of weapon, and the inscription on the 
Eggjum stone has now removed the linguistic objections to this 
early date. 

The Edda poetry is built upon foreign, not Norse, heroic 
legends, and the poems therefore make no contribution to the 
history of Scandinavian traditions. Yet poetry itself must be 
included as an element in our picture of Scandinavian culture 
in the Merovingian period. 

^ Knut Stjerna, Essays on Questions connected, with the Old English Poem of 
Beowulf, Viking Society (Coventry, 1912), p 19 f. Cf O A arhoger 

for nordisk Oldkyndighed (Kjebenhavn, 1920), p. 40 ; Birger Nerman, The Poetic 
Edda in the light of Archaeology. Viking Society (Coventry, 1931). 
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THE VIKING AGE 

T he Viking raids at the beginning of the ninth century first 
introduced the Scandinavian peoples into general Euro- 
pean history. In the period towards a.d. 8oo we stand on the 
threshold of that remarkable epoch when almost all coasts and 
lands in the whole of our quarter of the world were visited by 
pirates and invaders from Scandinavia. According to the chroni- 
clers the raids came suddenly and dramatically as an undreamed- 
of calamity, something new and unheard of. But this Viking 
activity has a different aspect to the archaeologist. In the 
preceding chapters we have several times had occasion to men- 
tion traffic across the North Sea, begun already in the first years 
of the Christian era ; we have seen that this sea traffic had its 
earliest southern centre at the mouth of the Rhine in the 
territory of the Frisians (p. 193), and in the following period we 
mentioned the communications between peoples on both shores 
of the North Sea, between Jutland, Norway, and England. Nor 
were military expeditions wholly unknown in this older period. 
The Geatish king Hygelac was slain during a raid on Friesland 
c. 516. In the same region a Danish attack was beaten off c. 565, 
according to Venantius Fortunatus. Here too we should ob- 
serve a notice in an Irish chronicle, stating that the monastery 
on the island of Eigg was burned by heathen sea-rovers in 617, 
and in the same year Donegal was completely devastated by a 
fleet from overseas ; some scholars believe that this must have 
been an early raid from Norway, while others ascribe it to 
heathen Piets. 

It is certain that the Norwegian colonization of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands was in full swing before the Viking raids began, ^ 
and we also find traces of Danish immigration into Friesland, 
especially on Walcheren and at Dorestad, a town which at that 
time was a centre of trade on the North Sea coast.^ On the other 
side of Scandinavia we have already mentioned Sweden's earlier 

^ This process has been exhaustively studied by A. W Brogger, Ancient 
Emigrants, A History of the Norm, Settlements of Scotland (Oxford, 1929). 

^ Johannes C H R. Steenstrup, Normannerne, ii (Kjobenhavn, 1878), p. 28 f. 
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relations with Finland and the Baltic provinces, and traditions 
from the Merovingian period frequently make mention of ex- 
peditions of Swedish kings to Esthonia and Courland. They 
were ancient and well-known routes which the Vikings followed 
when setting out on their expeditions at the end of the eighth 
century. This moment was a turning-point in the history of 
northern Europe, because piratical raiding now became a per- 
manent occupation and grew by degrees to a scale unheard of 
earlier. 

The general history of the Viking expeditions is sufficiently 
well known. They began just before the year 800 as scattered 
and sudden raids ; there was the descent on Lindisfarne in 793 ; 
a year later on the monastery of Wearmouth in Sunderland; 
795 Lambay near Dublin and also on the coasts of Wales ; 798 
Saint Patrick's Isle, off Man ; 802 and 806 Iona ; 807 Inismurray 
in Ireland. In 799 there was a similarly sudden descent on 
Aquitaine. These were typical small expeditions, small bands 
of some few ships in concert. Somewhat later in the ninth 
century the Vikings began to join together in larger fleets and 
organize themselves, so that they were able to extend their 
operations inland. This stage was introduced by the Danish 
king Godfred’s expedition to Friesland with two hundred ships 
in 810. In the decade 820-*3o Ireland was plundered by large 
fleets, in the 830-40 decade it was Friesland which became the 
main scene of action, in 840-50 it was France and in part Ger- 
many, and 850-60 the serious attacks on England began. 

During this time there were always large fleets which went 
out year after year ; they would establish a base and spend the 
winters there, an ever-present menace. On an island especially 
or in the estuary of a river the Vikings would make a fortified 
camp; this they did for the first time at Noirmoutier on the 
Loire in 836, in England first in 850 on Thanet, and in 851 they 
first wintered in Seine. In 841 they built the fortress at Dublin 
as a base for raids into Ireland. In their winter camps the 
Vikings were at home, as it were, in a foreign land ; from there 
proceeded regular conquests and colonizations on a large scale. 
In the course of the ninth century a series of new Viking realms 
was gradually set up in the west of Europe, the earldom in 
northern Scotland, the kingdoms of Man and Dublin, Northum- 
bria with York as its capital, East Anglia and the Five Boroughs, 
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and finally, at the beginning of the tenth century, the duchy of 
Normandy. 

Viking activity in the ninth century was like a rising wave ; 
it began as sea-roving, gradually in steadily increasing intensity 
passed on to conquest and finally to permanent colonization. 
After this follows a comparatively peaceful time in the tenth 
century. Viking life did not cease completely, but it fell off to 
something inconsiderable. There were large conquered areas 
where peaceful immigration was possible, and conditions in 
Scandinavia were more settled than before, in Norway under 
the rule of Harald Fairhair, in Denmark under Gorm the Old 
and Harald Bluetooth. This may also have discouraged the 
sea-rovers. But during the weak rule in England of ^thelred 
(978--1016) the Vikings renewed their activity in great force. 
This activity begins with Olaf Tryggvason’s sack of Ipswich 
and the battle of Maldon in 991 and ends in the Danish con- 
quest of England under Kings Svein and Knut the Great. But 
this was nothing more than a brief episode ; England soon re- 
turned peacefully to its own royal house, and the Viking period 
came to an end when Christianity was introduced into Scandi- 
navia about this time. 

Not long after the earlier Viking expeditions to the west, 
Scandinavian colonization was begun in the east of Europe, 
actually recorded for the first time in the year 859 in Nestor's 
chronicle, though a Swedish mission had been to Constantinople 
twenty years earlier and had returned home through France. 
In the year 862 Nestor gives a further account of the founding 
of the Russian kingdom, when the Slavs sent a message across 
the sea to ask the 'Rus' for a ruler. 'Rus' in this passage is a 
name for a tribe in Sweden ; from them Rurik was sent, and 
he became ruler of Novgorod and the founder of the kingdom. 
For this reason the men of Novgorod were called Russians, 
as they are in this chronicle. The name Rus is derived from 
Finnish Ruotsi, which was the name for Sweden. In its 
essentials the account in the chronicle is doubtless correct, but 
we lack detailed historical records of the earliest Scandinavian 
expansion in eastern Europe. Yet we have information of an 
attack on the Byzantine empire made by the Swedes of Russia. 
In 865 the ‘ Russians ' sailed from Kiev down the Dnieper, plun- 
dered the islands and coasts of the Black Sea and suddenly 
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appeared before Constantinople with two hundred ships. Re- 
newed attacks are recorded in 907, 941, and 944. In the treaties 
of peace concluded we perceive that nearly all those who appear 
on the Russian side have Scandinavian names. These indications 
are supported by independent Arabian sources, which record 
audacious Viking raids on the coasts of the Caspian Sea several 
times in the tenth century. 

These records agree entirely with the results of archaeological 
excavations carried out in Russia. From the finds one gathers 
that Swedish merchants from the town of Birka on Lake 
Malaren found their ,way through Russia to the Caspian Sea 
already in the first half of the ninth century. The oldest Swedish 
colonies were planted to the south and south-east of Lake 
Ladoga, where extensive burial places are found containing a 
great quantity of Scandinavian articles ; then follow numerous 
settlements along the great rivers, the Volga and the Dnieper, 
in places which were stations for trade between the Baltic and 
the Orient. One of the principal routes through Russia was 
provided by the rivers Dyna and Dnieper down to Kiev, where 
graves with Scandinavian furnishing of the Viking period have 
often been found; and from Kiev the route passed on down 
the Dnieper and across the Black Sea to Constantinople. 
By this route the Varangians were recruited as a corps in 
the Imperial Guard. This Swedish colonization in Russia was 
at its height during the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
foreigners were then living as an upper class ruling a subject 
population; but they were soon on intimate terms with the 
natives, and by degrees the Swedish elements became com- 
pletely Slavonicized.' 

As we see. Viking activity had an astonishing range. Towards 
the east the Vikings reached the Caspian Sea and Grecian seas ; 
to the south, northern Africa and Spain ; on the other side of the 
world they colonized Iceland and Greenland, and were the first 
European explorers to tread North American soil. This is a 
new and astonishing display of power, which must have its 
origin in a similar development within Scandinavia itself, in 

T. J. Arne, 'La Sudde et I’Onent, fitudes archeologiques sur les relations 
de la Su^de et TOrient pendant I’age de Viking', Archives d’ Etudes Orientales, 
vm (Upsal, 1914) ; Vilhelm Thomsen, The Relations between Ancient Russia and 
Scandinavia (Oxford, 1877). 
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increasing population and power among the peoples in Scandi- 
navia. The significant side of the Norse expansion in the 
Viking period is not so much the piratical life with the incidental 
raids on foreign coasts, but rather the wide conquests and 
colonization of new territories. The here of Vikings which 
operated in France and England was a strong military confedera- 
tion, similar in kind to the Germanic military groups in the 
time of the Empire, and, just as in the earlier period, a consider- 
able emigration took place in this later age to the Viking king- 
doms established in the British Isles, Normandy, and Russia. 
We are now brought to a completely new side of Scandinavian 
cultural history, which we encounter for the first time, namely, 
the relations with the colonial kingdoms founded in foreign lands 
through Viking expeditions. The life in these Viking settle- 
ments, the conflict between Scandinavian and foreign culture, is 
an extraordinarily interesting subject, but it belongs essentially 
to the historian and not to the archaeologist.^ 

First claim to our attention is now made by the effects of 
the new age on Scandinavian lands. As we should naturally 
expect, they teem with evidences of connexions with foreign 
lands. In Norway a notably large number of imported bronzes 
is known, of Irish workmanship; there are buckets mounted 
with decorated bronze plates, saddlery with rich fittings of 
gilt metal and a multitude of small ornamental bronze pieces, 
originally ornaments on caskets, books, and similar objects, 
but in Norway always converted into brooches. There are 
souvenirs of Viking expeditions to Ireland to be found in 
Norwegian graves of the ninth century.^ Among them is a 
great rarity which must be given special mention, a little 
reliquary decorated in part with enamel, from a grave in Nam- 
dal.2 Another reliquary of the same kind, now in the museum 
at Copenhagen, also came from Norway, though the precise 
place of the find is not known ; it bears as a later addition an 
inscription in the so-called Manx runes, which were also used 

^ E-Kccllent surveys are provided by W. C. Collingwood, Scandinavian 
Byitam {London, 1908), and T. D Kendrick, A History of the Vikings (London, 

1930)- 

^ A rich selection of Irish ornaments found an Norway is illustrated by 
Adolf Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, 1 (Dublin, 1932). 

3 Th Petersen, 'A Celtic Reliquary found in a Norwegian Burial-Mound’, 
Det kgl Videnskahs Selskabs Skrifter, 1907, no 8 (Trondhjem, 1907)- 
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in the south-west of Norway.^ Another unique and highly 
remarkable Celtic product is a round box of bronze hammered 
very thin, with engraved ornament ; its use is unknown, but it 
was probably ecclesiastical (PL 44^2:). This box was found in 
Aurland in SognefjordA In Scandinavia these Celtic objects 
are found almost exclusively in Norway and bear witness to a 
constant and intimate contact between Norway and the Viking 
colonies in Scotland and Ireland. Yet some Celtic pieces also 
found their way to the town of Birka on Malaren and to Finland. 

From the British Isles there also came in considerable num- 
bers the handsome hemispherical cauldrons of thin bronze 
with three lugs to hang them by, very often decorated with 
multi-coloured enamel.^ Of similar character is an ornamented 
bucket mounted with bronze and enamel, from the Oseberg 
grave (PL 445 ).^ A rare piece of southern English work from 
c. 800 is the silver goblet from Fejo in Denmark, decorated 
with rich ornament nearly related to that on the Tassilo chalice 
and on the binding of the Lindau book.^ Glasses of the Viking 
period are rarely found in Scandinavia, and those which are 
found have undoubtedly been brought home from western 
Europe. Very important articles were English weapons, 
especially swords, often with damascened blades, of which many 
bear the smith's name Ulfberht, a mark which had a wide 
distribution in Scandinavia and along the Baltic shores. One 
group of swords has a hilt adorned with silver and ornaments 
of Anglo-Saxon work (PL 4 Sa), Other weapons are of Frankish 
origin, among them an interesting group of swords with richly 
wrought hilts all of metal.^ In the ninth century in Scandinavia 

Ingvald Undset, Norske Oldsager i Fremynede Miiseer (Kristiania, 1878), 
p. 63. 

^ Johannes Boe, ‘An Ornamental Celtic Bronze Object, found in a Nor- 
wegian Grave’, Bergens Mtiseuyns Arhok, 1924-5, Hist. -ant. rekke, no 4 In 
this work are given statistics and a map of the finds of Celtic articles m Norway 

3 Ingvald Undset, ‘Mmdre Bidrag om den Yngre Jcrnalder i Norge’, Aarb. 
f. nord Oldk, (Kjobenhavn, 1889), p 291. 

Gabriel Gustafson, Notes on a Decorated Bucket from the Oseberg Find, 
Saga Book of the Viking Club, vol. v (London, igoS), p. 297. 

^ J Brondsted, Early English Orriameni (Copenhagen and London, 1924), 
P* 153 

^ A. L Lorange, Den Yngre Jernalders Svserd, Ed. Bergens Museum (Bergen, 
1889), with a summary in French; Jan Petersen, ‘De norske Vikingesverd 
Videnskapsselskapets Sknfter,ii, TAist -Filos, KlsiSSQ, no i (Kristiania, 1919), 
PP* 72-3. 
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Irish censer found in Aurland, Norway b. Wooden bucket with bronze and enamel, of 

After Jolis. B0e Celtic make, Oseberg, Norway. After Grieg 
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ornaments of Frankish make were worn not uncommonly, 
sometimes excellent specimens of Carolingian work, as, for 
example, the famous massive brooch from Hoen near Drammen 
in Norway; and a silver hoard from Ribe provides a prettily 
decorated silver cup with Carolingian ornament. Frankish 
pottery, too, imported through Hedeby in Slesvig, played a 
certain part in Viking times. At a later period imported oriental 
pieces appear, ornaments of silver, silver beakers, and some 
bronze vases ; a little cup of faience found on Gotland is even 
thought to have come all the way from China. 

A great amount of foreign goods we must certainly believe to 
have been brought to Scandinavia as booty from Viking raids, 
but a great quantity also came by way of peaceful commerce. 
We get a more direct impression of the scope and extent of 
trade from the finds of coins and precious metals. The current 
medium of valuation in Viking times was silver, usually worked 
into twisted or interlacing rings in all sizes, for neck, arm, and 
fingers, and also into ear-rings, pendants, beads, and brooches 
of filigree work, and ingots and bars. But only a small portion 
of the silver hoards consists of ornaments ; the greater part is in 
lumps cut off and detached pieces of silver articles, owing to 
silver being used in payments by weight. This has been styled 
Hacksilber, and it is found in more or less uniform form over 
an area stretching from central Russia to the Baltic, Germany, 
and Scandinavia. Both the forms and the distribution show that 
these silver hoards are products primarily of the trade with the 
Orient, but in the north they are obviously mixed with silver 
from western Europe and ornaments of Scandinavian workman- 
ship. The largest proportion of the silver of the Viking period 
in Scandinavia has been found in Gotland, which now more than 
ever attracted trade and wealth from east and west ; but other 
Swedish provinces have also yielded considerable quantities of 
silver.^ Denmark comes second with about thirty hoards, of 
which the two largest each have a total weight of about 6*5 
kilograms Most of the others are about half a kilogram in 
weight. Norway is comparatively poor in silver from the Viking 

O Montelius in Kidhirgeschichte Schwedens (Leipzig, 1906) gives a com- 
plete survey of the silver and gold from Viking times found in Sweden For 
Gotland alone the amount is stated to be 125 kilograms of silver, for the rest 
of Sweden nearly 80 kilograms. The largest hoard from Gotland contains 8-75 
kilograms of silver, and several others more than 7 kilograms. 

3025 X 
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period, ' as is Finland. Some Scandinavian silver hoards found 
their way through the agency of Vikings to the British Isles. 

A very important part of the silver hoards is formed by 
foreign coins, which were brought to Scandinavia in large 
numbers. We have at first a comparatively small number of 
silver coins from western Europe in the eighth century and the 
beginning of the ninth; these are Frankish coins of Pepin, 
Charlemagne, and his immediate successors, and contemporary 
English coins from the kingdoms of the heptarchy, and also some 
West Arabian coins of the caliphs in Spain and Africa. They 
are found a few at a time or singly, often buried in graves, and 
they may be regarded as booty brought home from the early 
Viking raids on western Europe round about 800 and in the 
following century.^ The hoards of later coins date from a con- 
siderably later time, mainly from the end of the tenth century 
and the beginning of the eleventh. In studying these hoards 
we are impressed by the very large number of coins which were 
in circulation ; first there are Arabic coins, which began to reach 
Scandinavia round about 900, then English and German coins, 
and scattered single coins from other countries, Byzantium, 
Italy, Hungary, Russia, and others, and finally the first coins 
minted in Scandinavia appear, though in extremely small 
number. Thus a confused mixture of nationalities is represented 
in the coinage which circulated in the north in the Viking 
period, a striking illustration of the commercial conditions of 
the time. The greatest number of them are Arabic and English, 
which are both counted in tens of thousands, and are extant in 
roughly equal numbers, but the Arabic coins reach a considerably 
higher total in weight. The largest number of the English coins 
belongs to the reign of ^thelred. Next come the German coins, 
the greatest number being minted by Otto III and his grand- 
mother Adelheid round about the year 1000. The first Norse 
rulers who minted coins themselves were Svein and Knut the 
Great in Denmark, the contemporary Olaf Skautkonung in 
Sweden, and Earl Hakon Eiriksson and King Olaf the Saint in 
Norway. 


^ Sigurd Grieg, ‘Vikingetidens Skattefund’, Umversitets Oldsaksamhngs 
Sknfter, li (Oslo, 1921). 

^ A. W. Brogger, Angelsaksiske mynter fra VIII og IX drh. % Xovden. 
Historisk Tidsskrift (Kristiania, 1910). 
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Yet these coins of the kings from the beginning of the eleventh 
century were not the oldest in Scandinavia. The first Norse 
silver coin was minted about two hundred years earlier, imitat- 
ing the coinage of Dorestad in Friesland at the end of the eighth 
century. It is a peculiarly barbarous coin without inscription, 
stamped with representations of ships and animals and with 
magical symbols. It is commonly assumed that this coinage 
was minted in one of the two important trading centres in exis- 
tence at that time in Scandinavia, either at the Swedish town of 
Birka on Malaren, where most of the coins are found, or else at 
Hedeby in Slesvig, which was a centre of the trade between 
Scandinavia and the west of Europe. Both of these places were 
already actual towns with a permanently settled population 
quite early in the Viking age; in both of them the original 
ground of the town can be traced at the present day, surrounded 
by a rampart of earth, close to which stands the castle mound, 
also protected by earthworks. Outside the town wall at Birka 
is a cemetery containing over two thousand barrows and other 
graves, which have yielded an extraordinarily rich harvest of 
antiquities. Excavations in Hedeby and Birka have in general 
provided an interesting insight into the life of the oldest 
Scandinavian towns, about which something is also known 
from historical sources connected with the first Christian 
mission to Scandinavia. In Norway in this same period mention 
is made of a town called Skiringssal on the western shore of 
Oslofjord; but no remains of a town can be found there, and it 
is possible that this place was still hardly an actual town, but 
only a well-known marketing place where the people came 
together to trade at appointed times. 

The Viking period was a time of immense progress in Scandi- 
navia. Place-names and finds of antiquities alike bear witness 
to a clearing of new ground for farms and hamlets on a scale 
never known before or since. The smelting of bog-ore must have 
reached really large dimensions for the time, even if we judge 
only from the quantity of iron articles which have been pre- 
served from Viking times in Norwegian and Swedish graves, 
and in Denmark from the stores of smith's implements.^ In 
Norway hidden stores of iron used as a trading commodity arc 

^ V. Boye, ‘ To Fund av Smedeverktoi fra den sidste hedenske Tid i Dan- 
mark’, Annaler for nordtsk Oldkyndtghed (Kj0benhavn, 1858), p. 191 
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quite frequently found ^ A Norwegian industry which was then, 
as now, of considerable importance was the making of vessels 
from soapstone, a material which is easily accessible in many 
places in Norway, and is fireproof and eminently suitable for 
cooking-vessels. Soapstone had been used for this purpose for 
a very long time, at least as early as the end of the Celtic iron 
age, but only for local needs and not on a large scale. With the 
Viking period the industry entered upon an entirely new 
development; soapstone wares were now produced wholesale 
as in factories, expressly for export from Norw^ay. In Hedeby 
in Slesvig, which has just been mentioned, fragments of a large 
number of soapstone vessels have been found, undoubtedly 
imported from Norway. Thus commercial development led to 
progress in industry. 

It is clear also that foreign imported goods such as we have 
described earlier were in a diminishing minority among the 
articles preserved from the Viking period in Scandinavia. This 
stands out with especial clarity in women’s ornaments, which 
have a distinctive national character (PL 456) . There were large 
oval brooches ('tortoise brooches’) which were worn in pairs, 
one on each shoulder, and also a third brooch of different shape 
fastened in the middle of the breast ; it was oblong, round, or 
trilobate. The two oval brooches were connected by a luxurious 
set of beads or chains which lay as a necklet across the breast.^ 
This invariable and characteristic set of ornaments was probably 
influential in giving a peculiarly Norse style to the costume, 
common to Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, while Finland at 
this time followed Baltic modes more closely, as we shall 
describe later. There are some pictures which give us an idea of 
the Scandinavian women’s costume in Viking times: a skirt 
reaching to the feet and over it a shorter cloak, the hair wound 
in a knot at the nape of the neck and then hanging loose down 
the back. We may mention also that the old laws recognize a 
norr0n hdrskur, 'Norse style of hair-cut ’, as a distinguishing mark 
of the nation. 

As for the men, we are unable to indicate any correspondingly 

^ Jan Petersen, ‘J^rnbarrer", OldHden, vii (Kristiania, 1918), p 171. 

^ Jan Petersen, Vikingetidens Smykker, Utgitt av Stavanger Museum 
(Stavanger, 1928), with 240 illustrations, Peter Paulsen, Studien zur Wtkinger- 
kultuYy Ed Mus. vaterland Altertumer (Kiel, 1933). 
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national costume. In pictures we i-ecognize warriors with kirtle 
reaching to the knee and unarmed men clad in a large cloak, 
fastened in front with a penannular brooch, which is, moreover, 
the only ornament we find in the graves of men. Men’s costume 
is characterized otherwise by weapons, which generally follow 
the international forms of the time; an exception is the battle- 
axe, which was specially characteristic of Scandinavia in Viking 
times. 

The graves give the best idea of native Scandinavian culture 
in the Viking period. Right up to the final phase of heathendom 
inhumation and cremation were practised side by side, but 
cremation was more usual in Sweden and Norway than in Den- 
mark. In Denmark the graves are on the whole poorly furnished, 
as they were in Merovingian times ; even the personal equipment 
of ornaments and a single weapon is not frequently found, 
probably because Denmark was readily subject to influence of 
Christian burial customs. An exception is provided by a small 
number of rich graves of chiefs in Jutland, such as the Mammen 
grave at Viborg and the grave at Hvilehpj, near Randers. Under 
the barrow at Mammen a chamber made of oak planks was 
found, in which the dead had rested on a feather bed and 
cushions, and remains of gold-worked fabrics, embroidery, and 
silk were found. ^ A large wax candle stood on the coffin. The 
most famous of these Danish graves of princes are the two large 
barrows at Jellinge near the town of Vejle, which from the 
evidence of the runic stones set on them we know were raised 
over King Gorm and his queen Thyra ; in the one of these which 
has been explored there was a large grave-chamber of oak con- 
taining remains of rich grave-goods, unfortunately much 
perished A 

In Sweden, and still more in Norway, the graves give a 
different picture. There a more complete furnishing of the graves 
is always required. We have already seen that the Scandi- 
navian graves to a great extent show a gradual simplifica- 
tion during the seventh and eighth centuries. But on the 
Scandinavian peninsula this tendency is met by an opposite 
and stronger movement which required that the dead should 

^ J. J. A. "Worsaae, ' Om Mammen-Fundet’, Aarb /. nord. Oldk (Kj0benhavn, 
1S69), p. 203, plates 1-9. 

^ J. Kornerup, Kongehojene i Jelhnge (Kj0benhavn, 1875). 
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receive in the grave or on the pyre an equipment as rich and 
complete as possible. Not only the purely personal belongings 
are included — costume, ornaments, weapons, and the like — ^but 
also a miscellaneous outfit of agricultural tools, implements for 
handcraft and manual labour. In the men’s graves implements 
for agriculture, smithery, and woodwork predominate ; in the 
women’s graves heckles for treating linen and hemp, imple- 
ments for spinning, weaving, and sewing, and also kitchen 
utensils, vessels, pans, roasting-spits, &c. In addition there 
were domestic animals, especially horses and dogs, often also a 
vessel, a boat or ship. It is this furnishing that gives the graves 
of the Viking period their distinctive character. The furnishing 
was supplied both in graves with cremation and in graves with 
inhumation, and there is an enormous number of both types 
known in Norway from the two centuries of the Viking age. 

These large numbers of graves which are found, far greater 
than from all the earher periods of the iron age, are probably 
to be explained in part from increasing population ; there is no 
doubt that in this respect the Viking period was a time of rapid 
advance. But the larger number of perceptible graves is due 
most of all to the rich furnishing now deposited by a population 
which had hitherto buried its dead in the simplest form. This 
we can see clearly from the average quality of the antiquities ; 
as a rule they are far from being show-pieces or specially costly 
articles, but are quite ordinary everyday things such as every 
man possessed. It is evident enough that a rich furnishing of 
the graves was now not specially aristocratic, but the expression 
of a custom and belief common to the whole people. The graves 
of the Viking period, therefore, give on the one hand a remarkably 
complete picture of the daily working life of the time, and at the 
same time a strong and vivid impression of the spiritual nature 
of the age. We perceive in these graves the conceptions and 
faith of the true heathen mentality, of the heathen belief in 
future life and of the cult of the dead, as deeply rooted as they 
had ever been in any age of antiquity ; and these conceptions 
are especially impressive in the Viking period, a time which was 
more than half historical and on the threshold of the Christian 
Middle Ages. There was a great sacrifice demanded at the 
burial ; an Arabian traveller who was present at the funeral of 
a Swedish chief by the Volga relates that a third part of the 
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dead man’s property had to accompany him on the pyre, a third 
part was spent on the feast at the funeral, and a third fell to the 
heirs. This was a costly burial custom. The deep and sincere 
heathen religious feeling permeating the whole thought of the 
nation must be recognized as one of the most important ele- 
ments of the age, if one is to understand the physiognomy of 
the Viking age as a whole. 

This is one of the most significant aspects of the creed held in 
that age which is reflected in the graves, and its conceptions 
were generally widespread in all societies ; every one at that time 
strove for means to give the dead the equipment which belief 
and custom found desirable. The same conception provided the 
motive when a farmer was buried in a boat with his horse and 
weapons and working tools as when a king was buried in a ship 
with the most luxurious furnishing. At the highest peak of 
society, where no economic considerations stood in the way, 
and pride and vanity encouraged magnificence, stand the 
mightiest and most remarkable grave-monuments known in 
the whole of northern Europe. We have already mentioned the 
graves of the Danish kings at Mammen and Jellinge in Jutland. 
A grave of the same type is also known in Norway on the farm 
Haugen in Rolvs0y, 0 stfold.^ The grave as a whole is very 
similar to the Mammen grave, and in its inner chamber to the 
grave at Jellinge; this chamber, which was covered by a huge 
mound, was built of timber in cubic form, each side measuring 
about 3*75 metres. Inside it was found a large number of bones 
of domestic animals, metal mountings of saddlery, buckets, and 
pails, a bronze cauldron, vessels of stone, drinking horns, and 
a large heap of iron articles perished from rust. The dead had 
lain on a bed with a feather mattress and pillows ; there were 
also remains of various woollen fabrics, silk bands, and tapestries 
woven with pictures. Here, too, as at Mammen, the textile 
fabrics were very conspicuous among the furnishings of the grave, 
and we shall find the same circumstance in the Oseberg ship 
as well. Rich costumes, a luxuriously appointed bed, cloths, 
and wall tapestries are the most characteristic features of the 

A. W. Br0gger, ‘ E.olvs0y3etten. Et arkeologisk bidrag til vikingetidens 
histone’, Bergens Museums Arhok, 1920-1, Hist -ant rekke, no i, p 20 f. 
Graves of similar structure have been investigated at Bygstad in Sunnfjord 
and at Stod near Trondhj em ; see Shetelig, ‘ Vestlandske Graver fra J ernalderen 
Bergens Museums Sknfter, Ny Rekke, 11. i (Bergen, 1912), pp. 211 and 233. 
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distinguished graves in the Viking period, both in Denmark and 
Norway. Among these the ship-graves in Norway are the most 
luxurious of all, the most princely form of burial known in the 
Viking period. 

The custom of burial in a vessel was itself not limited to royal 
persons, as we have already seen ; on the contrary, it was very 
common in Norway and Sweden at this time to bury the dead 
in a boat, usually in one that was not very large, but not in the 
smallest. The custom is remarkable, and, so far as we know, 
without any analogue in prehistoric Europe ; the nearest parallels 
must be sought in ancient Egypt, where examples are known of 
graves with ships and also a grave built of stone in the form of a 
boat. We have described earlier (p. 151) an interesting group of 
grave-monuments on Gotland, constructed with ship-formed 
rows of stones, which can be traced back as far as the fourth 
and fifth phases of the bronze age. All are agreed that this 
form of grave expresses the same idea as the ship-graves of 
the Viking period, that the symbolical rows of stones represent 
an actual vessel, and go back to a time when it is not incon- 
ceivable that there might be some connexion with the similar 
forms of grave in Egypt. In these forms we have to reckon 
with the belief about the dead journeying in a ship, and the 
function ascribed to the ship in the cult of the dead, which 
we have already discussed in connexion with the bronze-age 
rock-carvings, and we discovered from some of the * Nor- 
wegian carvings and Swedish sculptured stones that pictures of 
this kind, representing ships, were still executed in the early 
iron age. Accordingly, it seems probable that the boat-graves 
and ship-graves, as we encounter them in the Viking period, 
have their roots in a very ancient Norse survival, and that the 
vessel in the grave has a more specific symbolism than the rest 
of the grave-goods. The most natural interpretation of the 
boat-graves must be that the vessel was to serve for the journey 
over the sea to the kingdom of the dead. 

We have other traces also of this belief in the iron age in 
Scandinavia: there is a certain number of examples from the 
Roman period and the migration period of a gold coin or a small 
cut piece of gold being put into the dead man’s mouth as he 
lay in the grave, or into the urn when the body was cremated.^ 

^ Knut Stjerna, Essays on Questions connected with the Old English Poem of 
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These are 'Charon’s pennies’ following the true classical ex- 
ample, which also originated in the belief that mankind after 
death must make a journey across a river or the sea: this is 
clearly the same notion that is at the root of the boat-graves. 
Graves with vessels are also undoubtedly in evidence some time 
before the Viking period. In the years round about a.d. 500 
some examples of boat-graves appear on the coasts of Norway 
inNordland, near Bergen, and near Arendal;^ the boat is some- 
times burned on the pyre, sometimes buried unburned. To the 
same period belongs the only boat-grave known from Anglo- 
Saxon times in England it was found on Snape Common near 
Aldeburgh in Suffolk. The contents of this grave had not been 
burned ; the boat was a good 14 metres long, and contained, 
among other articles, a gold finger-ring of fifth-century Italian 
make and fragments of a glass vase. Mr. Reginald A. Smith 
has dated the grave c. 500, and it is thus completely parallel 
with the oldest boat-graves known in Norway. But it is by no 
means certain that the oldest boat-graves which we know are 
the oldest that existed. In earlier times the boats were made 
entirely of perishable material, without even iron nails, so that 
they would disappear on the pyre or in the earth without leaving 
a trace, and it is accordingly quite possible that the boat-graves 
represent a much older custom than we now have evidence of. 

What is certain is that graves containing vessels first become 
apparent in Scandinavia in the migration period, c. a.d. 500. 
In the seventh century they are more widely distributed through 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and are then represented with 
unusual richness in the royal graves in Uppland which have 
already been described. In the Viking period, from the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, this form of burial reached its greatest 
extent and popularity, and at the same time achieved its highest 
development in the graves of the Norwegian kings. ^ All of them 

Beowulf (1912), p. loi f. ; Shetelig, Fsergepengen, Spor av en grassk gravskik i 
Norge Sproglige og historiske avhandlmger viede Sophus Bugge Mmde 
(Knstiania, 1908), p. i. Cf. Oscar Alragren, Ett Guldmynt f rein en Gottlandsk 
Graf, Studier till^gnade Oscar Montelms (Stockholm, 1903), p. 80 f. 

^ Shetelig, ‘Tidlige B§,tgraver', Oldhden, vii (Knstiania, 1918), P 73 f* 

2 Described by Reginald A. Smith in the Victoria County History of Suffolk, 
vol i. 

3 All of these are described by the present writer in the work on the Oseberg- 
fundet, vol i, published by the Norwegian state, edited by A W. Brogger, 
Hjalmar Falk, and Haakon Shetelig (Knstiania, I 9 i 7 )> P 216, with a summary 
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exhibit a constant arrangement 'which in this particular group 
of royal graves can be described as a general feature. The 
king's own ship in which he regularly made his journeys, as a 
rule a vessel of something over 20 metres in length, was set up 
in the place which had been selected for the grave (PI. 46). 
A burial chamber of boards or of thick oak planks w’^as erected 
amidships, but in the form of a ship's tent with a sharp gable, 
and there the dead man was laid to rest on a bed of down and 
pillows. Remains of clothing are found worked with gold and 
with embroidery and appliques of vari-coloured silks ; there are 
cloths woven in patterns and long friezes of tapestries woven 
in pictures. The personal equipment was the richest possible, 
we must believe, though practically all the ship-graves were 
plundered in ancient times, so that now very little in the way 
of ornaments and weapons is found. In Storhaugen on Karmoy, 
the only grave of this type which had not been touched, were 
found a gold ring, playing-pieces of glass and amber, and all 
the usual weapons. 

The whole ship was freighted in the same luxurious fashion. 
We need only mention the Oseberg grave, where the conditions 
were so exceptionally favourable that everything was preserved 
complete ; in addition to all the gear of the ship, the mast, oars, 
anchor, gang-plank, &c., there were two large tents, a four- 
wheeled wagon (PI. 47), four sledges, three or four beds, a large 
number of chests, buckets and pails, implements for weaving 
and other handcrafts, and much else. There was also an offering 
of many kinds of animals at the burial. In the Oseberg ship 
were found thirteen horses, six dogs, a whole young ox, and a 
severed ox-head ; in the Gokstad ship a similar number of horses 
and dogs and also a peacock. Finally there was in the Oseberg 
grave a very interesting feature, the remains of skeletons of 
two women, one elderly and one young, one of them (but it is 
uncertain which) in all probability a serving-woman sacrificed 

in English. Some of the graves are on Rolvsoy at the mouth of the River 
Glommen on the east side of Oslofjord; the Tune ship in the museum at Oslo 
came from there From the west side of Oslofjord come the famous ships of 
Gokstad and Oseberg , in a third grave at Borre the ship had perished, but a 
profusion of antiquities from there are to be seen in the museum at Oslo. On 
the west coast of Norway we have two similar graves at Karmsund, near the 
town of Haugesund, but only comparatively small fragments are preserved in 
Bergen Museum There is a record of a grave of the same type on the coast north 
of Trondhjem on the island of Leka, but no remains from it have been preserved. 





The wagon from the Oseberg ship. After Grie] 
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in order that she might accompany her mistress. When every- 
thing was disposed in order, an immense mound was raised 
over the grave and the ship, composed for the most part either 
of thick clay or of grass turf alone, a solicitude which we have 
to thank for several of these ships being found in a remarkably 
well-preserved state. The ship-graves unroll to our gaze a 
complete picture of the life of the time, ranging from all kinds 
of everyday things for household work up to the highest forms 
of decorative art in woodcarving and weaving. Scarcely any- 
where else in Europe is the whole inventory of the early Middle 
Ages known in such complete detail as in Norway. 

With the emigrations of the Viking period both antiquities 
and graves of the Scandinavian type were brought to colonies 
in foreign lands, from Sweden to Russia, from Norway to Scot- 
land and Ireland. The ancient burial places around Dublin 
have a completely Norwegian character, and have yielded rich 
finds which are now in the National Museum of Ireland. On the 
coast of Brittany, on the lie de Groix, a large barrow containing 
the grave of a chief in a burned ship has been excavated, and its 
closest parallel is in Nordfjord on the west coast of Norway. 
There is hardly room in this survey for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the monuments of the Viking period outside Scandinavia ; 
we refer the reader to the works already cited in which they are 
fully treated.^ 

In Finland the connexion with Sweden was, surprisingly, 
weaker in the Viking age than it had been in the preceding two 
centuries, most probably because Swedish expansion was now 
operating on a much larger scale in the colonization of Russia.^ 
Weapons were imported into Finland, some Swedish, some West 
European (probably by way of Sweden, like the Anglo-Saxon 
coins). ^ But in the much more important spheres such as 

^ T. J. Arne, La Suide et V Orient, Birger Nerman, Die Verhindungen 
zwischen Skandinavien und dem Osthaltikum, &c; A W. Br0gger, Ancient 
Emigrants; Haakon Shetelig, Vikingeminner % Vest Europa, Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskmng, A, xvi (Oslo, 1933) 

“ A. Hackman, ‘Finland. C. Eisenzeit* in Ebert's Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schichte, 111. 346; Julius Ailio, ‘Karialaiset Svikeat Kupurasoljet’, with a 
summary in German, Finska Fornmtnnesforemngs Tidskrift, xxxii (Helsing- 
fors, 1922); C. A. Nordman, ‘Karelska Jernhldersstudier', ibid, xxxiv (Hel- 
singfors, 1924) 

3 C. A. Nordman, Anglo-Saxon Cozns found in Finland (Helsingfors, 1921), 
Ed. The Finnish Archaeological Society. 
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costume and ornaments, Finland in the Viking period was 
almost untouched by Scandinavian motives. The oval brooches 
tortoise brooches ’) were introduced through the influence of 
the Swedish colonies south of Ladoga, but they were modified 
and converted into a purely Finnish national type, and the 
Finnish ornaments otherwise are thoroughly Baltic m style; 
they include various brooches, pins, ring-buckles, and other 
forms, and show a definite predilection for chains draped 
lavishly as ornaments across the breast. In Viking times there 
was a local development in personal costume : the material had 
spirals of bronze thread woven into it, a taste which was 
common to Finland and the south-eastern provinces of the 
Baltic.^ Imports from Russia can also be traced, and connexions 
with the great trade-routes from the Baltic to Mesopotamia and 
Persia. The Permian forms come from this source, as also 
oriental ornaments and Arabic coins found in Finland, but 
otherwise the number of coins is surprisingly small. It was not 
until a somewhat later period that the west of Finland again 
came under a strong influence from Sweden through crusading 
expeditions, the Church, and colonization. 

To the four Norse lands which have occupied our attention 
through the long prehistoric ages a new Scandinavian land was 
added in the Viking age ; this land was first settled in that period, 
and it was endowed with a destiny of the greatest significance 
to Norse literature and history. This was Iceland, settled by 
Norwegian emigrants during a period from the end of the ninth 
century to about 930.^ We have from Iceland a considerable 


^ Hj Appelgren-Kivalo, Fmmsche Trachten aus der jungeren Eiseyizeit, i 
(Helsingfors, 1907). 

^ The Norse settlement m Greenland and the history of the colony established 
there belong almost entirely to the Chiistian Middle Ages, and therefore lie 
outside the scope of this survey. This applies likewise to the Norse expeditions 
from Greenland to the mainland of America A concise survey of these matters 
is given by T D Kendrick in his History of the Vikings (London, 1930), pp 360- 
87 See also G M. Gathorne-Hardy, The Norse Discoverers of America (Oxford, 
1921), and Edward F. Gray, Leif Einksson (London, 1930). A more detailed 
study, in which use is made of evidence from excavations and remains of the 
old dwellings, is that of Daniel Bruun, The Icelandic Colonization of Greenland 
and the Finding of Vineland, Meddelelser om Gronland Ivii (Kobenhavn, 1918). 
A number of articles describing the remains of the old colony have been pub- 
lished in this series, Meddelelser om Gronland. The latest account is Norland's 
De gamle Nordbohygder ved Verdens Ende (Kobenhavn, 1934), describing the 
author’s investigations m the years 1921-32. 
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number of antiquities and graves from the tenth century, before 
Christianity was introduced,^ in general corresponding exactly 
■with Norwegian forms. The graves are dug down into the earth 
and covered with low stone cairns; the women are provided 
with brooches and beads, the men with a single weapon. 
Skeletons of horses are commonly found in the graves, and 
bones of dogs too are recorded. Boat-graves are also known m 
Iceland - The graves are, how'ever, much poorer than in Norway, 
and it is a most striking circumstance that cremation is ab- 
solutely not to be found. The heathen burial customs in Iceland 
no longer had the same power as in the motherland, since many 
of the settlers came to Iceland after a stay, long or short, in the 
British Isles. On the other hand the national religion has left 
visible memorials in Iceland of a kind which we cannot match 
in the other Scandinavian lands, namely, the remains of heathen 
temples The Icelandic hof consists of a large and long hall 
where the people gathered together for the sacrificial feasts and, 
joined to this, a smaller separate room where the images of 
the gods stood. 

With the close of the \hking period this survey of the pre- 
historic archaeology of Scandinavia reaches its end. We have 
now come to the time which has the illumination of historical 
documents, both the contemporary English and Frankish 
authors and the fuller but more uncertain traditions recorded 
at a later period in Norse sagas. Contemporary Scandinavian 
records are limited to runic inscriptions, which are from their 
very nature comparatively short, but yet in some degree possess 
an historical content. The earlier runic alphabet with its 
twenty-four letters, which has been already described, in the 
eighth century underwent a complete revision resulting in a 
new alphabet of sixteen letters ; but the old division into three 
groups and the individual names of the runes were retained. 
One of the causes of this change in the runic alphabet was 
undoubtedly the great shift in the sounds of the language at 
that time ; but the change was in part also a simplification of the 

^ Kr KMund, ‘ Islanclb Fortidsljevnmger Aarb, f. nord Oldk (Kjoben- 
havn, 1882), p. 57 f. 

^ Daniel Bnum and Finnur Jonsson, ' Dalvik-fundet. En gravplads fra 
hedenskabets tid paa Island’, nord Oldk (1910), p 62! 

3 Daniel Bruun and Fmnur Jbnsson, Om Hove og Hovudgravmnger pd Island 
(Aarboger, 1909), p. 245 
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written symbols. The cumbrous letters consisting of two parts 
were replaced by simplified runes, and the change proceeded in 
the direction of making the greatest possible number of runes 
into letters of even height with projecting branches. But the 
smaller number of letters was capable of far fewer distinctions 
between individual sounds than was the older series, so that, for 
example, the old rune for k now became the sign not only for 
k but also for g and often also ng, and the rune for u was used 
for the consonant w and the vowels u, o, y, 0. Skill in writing 
and reading runes must have been much more generally current 
than in the older period, to allow of such a result without im- 
mediate dissatisfaction being felt with this ambiguous repre- 
sentation of sounds. With these and some other changes the 
later runic alphabet of Viking times was given the following 
form: 

Pnt>hRr:^i>UH:TBTh/k 

fu>^rk:hnias :t bml r 

This is the form which may be called ' normal ' in the Viking 
period, the so-called Danish runes, which are actually the nearest 
of the new series to the earlier prototypes. This series was 
produced in Denmark and was always a special characteristic 
of Danish inscriptions, while Sweden and Norway show a varia- 
tion with a more ruthless reduction of the branch-strokes : 

fub^rk :hnias : tbmlR 

This latter form, the Sweo-Norwegian runes, appears to have 
been first developed in Gotland, and from there spread to the 
rest of Sweden, to Norway, and to the Viking colonies on the 
British Isles. A slight variation of these is the form known as 
'Manx runes'. In the eleventh century, however, the Danish 
runes became prevalent in Sweden also ; almost all the runic 
stones of Uppland from that time are inscribed in Danish runes. 
In order to complete this rapid summary of the development 
of runes, it must be added that the disadvantage of the incom- 
plete representation of sounds was soon felt, and from about a.d. 
1000 small modifications were introduced for the purpose of 
distinguishing different sounds. The result was finally the runic 
alphabet which was used generally in the Christian Middle Ages, 
and is given here in the usual Norwegian form: 
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abc def g hikimnoprst u y p sd 6 

The influence of the Roman alphabet produced this rearrange- 
ment of the runes ; but to the very last runic writing preserved 
much of its original magical character. 

The inscriptions from the heathen Viking period can be only 
glanced at here. It is comparatively seldom that we find runes 
written on detached objects from the Viking period, as on the 
well-known Hunterston brooch, now in the Scottish National 
Museum, a Celtic ornament with a Norwegian inscription.^ 
From the ninth century we have a few inscriptions from Nor- 
wegian graves, including those from the Gokstad and Oseberg 
ships. The inscription on the large silver ring from the island 
of Senjen in the east of Norway is well known ; it runs 

Forum drengja We went forth to seek the Frisian 
Frislands a vit warriors, and we changed battle- 
ok vigs fgtum garments with them (i.e. took their 
vi^r skiptum. armour). 

But the greater number and the most important oi the 
inscriptions of the Viking period are found on stone monuments 
erected to the memory of distinguished persons. This kind of 
memorial became very common in certain districts of Scandi- 
navia towards the end of the Viking period, first in Denmark and 
later even more generally in Sweden, but was never as widely 
distributed in Norway.^ The content of the inscriptions is 

^ George Stephens, The Old Northern Rumc Monuments, 11 (London and 
Copenhagen, 1867-8), p. 589. 

^ Sophus Bugge and Magnus Olsen, Runene paa en Solvnng fra Senjen (Kris- 
tiania, 1906) (Norgcs Indskrtfier med de yngre Runer, utgivne for Det Norske 
Histonske Kildesknftfond) The inscriptions from the Oseberg ship have been 
edited by Magnus Olsen, Oscbcrgfu 7 idet, ii (Oslo, 1928), p 287 f 

3 A complete edition of the Danish inscriptions has been produced by Ludv 
F A Wimmer, De Danshe Runemmdesniaerker, i-iv (Kjobenhavn, 1893-1908) 
There is an excellent and convenient epitome of this work under the same 
title by Dr Lis Jacobsen (Kjobenhavn, 1914) A corpus of Swedish inscriptions, 
published by the Kgl. Vitterhets Histone och Antikvitets Akademien under 
the general editorship of Hans Hildebrand, comprises Sven Soderberg and 
Erik Brate, Olands Rtinniskrtfier (Stockholm, 1900-6) ; Enk Brate and Elias 
Wesson, OsiergotlandsRumnskrifter (1911-18), zxid^SodermanlandsRumnshrifler , 
parts 1-3 (1927-33), and still incomplete , R. Kinander, Kronobergs Ians Rurnn- 
skrifter (1935). See also Otto von Friesen, Runorna i Sverige, 3rd ed. (Uppsala, 
1928) ; id , Upplands Runstenar (Uppsala, 1913) and ‘ Runorna’, Nordtsk Kuliur, 
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significant of the new period. Mere short formnlas of magical 
runes are no longer in use, as they were in the migration period; 
the inscriptions of the Viking period are full, intended to give 
information to posterity and preserve the knowledge of histor- 
ical events. The monuments are memorials of honour, and the 
dead are named accordingly in laudatory terms: ‘He was the 
best of good men or in expressions such as ‘ a good hard-knit 
man', typical of the standards of the Viking age. It w^as always 
an important point to speak of a dead man of heroic temper as 
having been on an expedition, and sometimes mention is made 
of other exploits in his life, and from such references we get 
many glimpses of the history of the time, as we find men who 
fell ‘ on a Viking cruise to the north ', or in England, or in Greece. 
Usually the information is given in general expressions of this 
kind, but occasionally reference is made to definite events of 
the time, such as the wars in South Jutland in the first half of 
the tenth century, and to Knut the Great’s expedition to Eng- 
land. On several Swedish stones it is stated that the dead man 
had taken Danegeld in England two or three times. 

In the first rank of historical runic stones stand the two at 
Jellinge in Jutland, erected in connexion with the kings’ graves 
there which have already been mentioned. One was erected 
by King Gorm the Old for his queen Thyra, and the other about 
A.D. 980 by their son Harald Bluetooth as a memorial to both 
his parents. The latter is the most impressive memorial monu- 
ment in northern Europe, in form roughly a three-sided pyra- 
mid ; two of the three sides are sculptured with pictures, while 
the third side bears the proud inscription : ‘ King Harald com- 
manded this memorial to be made in memory of his father Gorm 
and his mother Thyra — Harald who won for himself all Denmark 
and Norway, and converted Denmark to Christianity.’ 

It would be outside our subject to pursue runic inscriptions 
any farther. The pictures and ornaments which are con- 
nected with the inscriptions will be discussed in the next 
chapter; it remains only to mention briefly that the runic 
art went with the Viking expeditions and Viking coloniza- 
tions into foreign lands. Many Manx crosses with runic inscrip- 

VI (Stockholm, 1933) ; Oscar Almgren, Svenges Fasta Fornlammnger frdn Hed- 
nahden, 2nd ed (Uppsala, 1923), p 80 f A complete edition of the Norwegian 
inscriptions in later runes is being prepared by Magnus Olsen. 
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tions are known, most of them from about 1000; they have 
been published in handsome form in Mr. Kermode's book on 
Manx crosses. Some few inscriptions have also been found in 
Scotland and Ireland, and above all there is the richly sculptured 
stone from Saint Paul's, now in the Guildhall Museum. From 
Normandy no runic inscriptions of this period are known, and 
on the continent generally they are extremely rare. So much 
the more striking, therefore, are the inscription from Bere- 
zanji and the famous monument, the Piraeus lion, now in 
Venice ; the inscription on it is a visible memorial of a Scandi- 
navian visitation upon the harbour of Athens in the eleventh 
century. 


302s 



XVII 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE IRON AGE 

D uring the preceding account of Scandinavian archaeology 
in the iron age we have several times mentioned orna- 
mental metal-work and other forms of decorative art, such as 
wood-carving, weaving, and stone monuments, from various 
periods. The decorative art exhibits a continuous development 
during the last six centuries of Scandinavian prehistory, from 
the fifth century to the eleventh, and it is without doubt one 
of the most interesting elements of this ancient civilization. 
On several occasions we have also observed that the varying 
styles succeeding each other in this period are intimately con- 
nected with the general culture of the whole era, and that the 
different phases of style are due to changing influences and 
contacts with other spheres of culture. The decorative art is 
obviously not a detached phenomenon ; it has its background 
in all the other movements of the period. Much might be said 
in favour of introducing the various phases in the history of 
style each in its own chronological division of our cultural 
history, but I believe that it is a more effective mode of presenta- 
tion to give the development of style a chapter by itself, so that 
it can be treated continuously. There is, moreover, a certain 
orientation of development which can hardly be followed by 
any other method.^ 

To present a clear conspectus, a scheme of the successive 
styles in the iron age is given, specifying the conventional names 
and approximate dates of each: 

Style I. The Migration Style or North Sea Style, c. a.d. 
450-600. 

Style II. The Early Vendel Style or Continental Style, c. 
A.D. 600-700. 

Style III. The Late Vendel Style, c. a.d. 700-800. 

The Early Viking Style, c. a.d. 800-930. This type is sub- 

’ An excellent survey of recent literature on the subject is given by Peter 
Paulsen, Der Stand der Forschung uber d^s Kuttur der Wikmgerzeit, 22 Bericht 
der Rbmisch-Germanischen Kommission (Frankfurt a M , 1933), pp. 182-98 
and pp. 244-54. Also Nordtsk KuUur, xxvii, Kunst (Stockholm, 1931), ed. 
H Shetelig, pp 100-79. 
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divided into the Early Oselerg Style, the Late Oseherg Style, and 
the Borre Style. 

The Late Viking Style, c. 930-1100. This type is subdivided 
into the Jellinge Style, the Ringerike Style, and the Urnes Style. 

These successive variations in the decorative style will be 
described in the reruainder of this chapter. 

The Migration Style. I shall begin by recalling the large 
handsome brooches of silver belonging to the migration period, 
which provide the most distinguished examples in the oldest 
style of Norse iron-age ornament. From these early periods we 
have not preserved any other decoration than that in metal- 
work, on personal ornaments and goldsmithry of similar sort ; 
it is, however, quite possible, perhaps even probable, that such 
ornament was also executed in wood on a larger scale, but no 
articles of this kind have survived. 

We will first examine a piece of unusual magnificence, the 
Norwegian brooch from Fonnas in 0 sterdal (PI. 48a), one of the 
largest specimens known of this kind of ornament, nearly 18 cm. 
long. It is made of massive cast silver heavily gilt, with raised 
listels of ungilt silver, stripes of niello-work, and garnets set in 
round sockets. All fiat surfaces are filled with closely compact 
ornament ; the outline is broken into waves of uneven ornament, 
partly of perforated work, and projecting corners are finished 
off with wide baroque masks. It is a striking and effective piece 
of work, even though the effect is undoubtedly barbaric.^ 

The motives which provide the details in the composition are 
everjrwhere small images of animals, extremely schematized 
creatures which have nothing to do with any existing zoological 
form; we also find birds similarly treated, and not very un- 
commonly human forms. The individual figures may have a 
somewhat varying character as they are produced with a vary- 
ing technique, engraved in relief, or outlined in perforation or 
in filigree ; but the ornamental motive is always the same. The 
quality of this decorative art has often been under-estimated, 
because the modern point of view gives prime importance to 
the execution of the figures in the ornament. This is a mistake : 
it is the whole effect which should be judged, and the decorative 
value of these pieces does not lie in the working out of the 
design, but in the modelling of the relief. This is a plastic art ; 

^ Other examples of this style are depicted in PL 39& and frontispiece, a 
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and it teems with multitudes of figures, which give it a rich and 
luxuriant effect. Obviously the style should not be judged by 
the clumsier pieces which are found among the others, but from 
the best and most significant work. As in all art, there is here 
too a wide difference in quality between original works of the 
first rank and the lesser imitations 

The development of this style can be illustrated from a series 
of ornaments from the fifth and sixth centuries. The earliest 
stage shows a prevailing use of engraved and stamped decora- 
tion (PI. 29 ^) > comes cast work with profuse use of 

geometrical chip-carved motives together with animal figures, 
and finally, from the beginning of the sixth century, animal 
figures alone prevail. This is the style we call the migration 
style, ^ because it was developed upon the basis of the peculiar 
cultural conditions in northern Europe during and following the 
Germanic migrations. Recently the style has also been called 
the North Sea style,^ a designation which better expresses its 
geographical distribution. It is a style which flourished almost 
uniformly among the three Scandinavian peoples and among 
the Anglo-Saxons in England, but never had any comparable 
development among the Germans on the continent. 

The problem of the origin of this style is one of the most 
controversial questions in Norse archaeology. Yet most Scandi- 
navian scholars are agreed that the animal motive which is the 
basis of the ornament was formed under influences from Roman 
industrial art, since individual forms have been copied from 
classical animal images. As an illustrative parallel to the history 
of this animal ornament the gold bracteates may be cited ; they 
are ornaments thoroughly Norse in character, but produced 
originally in imitation of Roman imperial coins, as has already 
been related. This interpretation of the migration style is in full 
accord with the historical situation and the general cultural con- 
ditions in the fourth and fifth centuries. Late classical industrial 
art was decadent, but it was nevertheless the source of the forms 
adopted by the Germans ; from the fifth century onward German 
adaptation of the motives took a new and independent course, 
and produced a new Scando-Germanic decorative art.^ 

^ Sophus Muller, ‘ Dyreornamentiken i Norden’, Aarb.f. nord, Oldk. (1880). 

^ A W Br0gger, Norsk Kunsthistone (Oslo, 1925), p 52. 

3 This theory was first propounded by Hildebrand, Ttdsknft for Konst och 









a. Animal head, wood carving from b. Animal head, wood carving from 

Oseberg ship, restored. After Shetelig Gokstad ship. After Gustafson 
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As far as we can see, this is the best and most natural solution 
of the problem, but it should be added that such a distinguished 
authority as Sophus Muller takes a different view ; he presents 
elaborate and careful arguments to prove that the style was 
entirely independent Norse. Sophus Muller, it is true, knew 
all the existing monuments better than any one else, and he 
did not fail to observe that certain classical models were 
imitated ; but he believed that no further impulse was derived 
from this imitation tending to the formation of a new style, 
and accordingly that the animal ornament must have been 
created spontaneously and quite independently in the north 
and is a purely Norse innovation in the realm of art. It was a 
personal aesthetic valuation which most of aU decided the 
matter for Sophus Muller ; his sense of the profoundly original 
in this style in its fully matured development led him to draw a 
sharp line between classical and barbaric form, and it is obviously 
a very important consideration which he has emphasized. But 
this estimate of the originality of the style may quite well be 
reconciled with the other interpretation which has just been 
mentioned, the interpretation which must indeed be the right 
one ; it provides the only explanation which gives the migration 
style its natural place in the culture of the whole period. 

Then in more recent years another possible source of this 
Norse ornament has been indicated by various considerations, 
namely, the east, or, more precisely, the ancient Scythian terri- 
tory in southern Russia. The Goths who founded their kingdom 
by the Black Sea in the third century a d. would come into 
contact with Scythian traditions and may conceivably have 
imbibed some elements of ancient Scythian art. Impulses from 
this source may then have spread northward with the cultural 
connexions reaching north-westward through Europe ; these, as 
we have noticed earlier, were very lively in the third century. 
The distinguished archaeologists Ellis H. Minns, Rostovtzeff, 
and Strzygowskyhave been the special champions of this theory, 
and it is not entirely a new idea to look to the East for this 
solution. The same theory was adumbrated earlier by Scandi- 

Konstindusiri (Stockholm, 1S76), who was followed later by the Swedish 
scholars Soderberg (in ‘Die Thierornamentik der Volkerwanderungszeit*, 
Prahistonsche Blatter, vi (Munich, 1894), pp 67 and 83) and Sahn [Die altger- 
mantsche Thierornamentik, Stockholm, 1904). 
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navian archaeologists, and more recently the interest in oriental 
art in general has been very much in the foreground. The 
scholars just mentioned in their discussion of animal ornament 
have laid the chief stress on psychological factors in the decora- 
tion; they believe that oriental and Norse art are unmistakably 
akin in spirit, and therefore must necessarily have some inner 
connexion. 

According to our conception the problem is primarily an 
historical one, and in treating it as such we find it very difficult 
to discover links which could connect ancient Scythian art 
with the north in the migration period. The true Scythian art 
flourished at a much older period, c, 400 b.c. ; southern Russia 
in the time of the Empire was dominated by classical Graeco- 
Roman forms. Local reminiscences of ancient Scythian art are 
found, in particular conventionalized decorative representations 
of reindeer and harts, but there is much more that is classical 
in motive, half-barbarized in treatment; and it is true that 
among such work there are things which are related to Germanic 
work of the late Roman period, as, for example, certain types 
of ornamental animal figures. But the kinship between South 
Russian and Norse forms probably rests upon a common source ; 
the most characteristic of Scythian motives, a severely conven- 
tionalized hart, was never adopted in Germanic ornament, and 
it is, moreover, a point of some importance that the migration 
style was not developed among the Goths, but among the 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon peoples. The basic impulses 
proceeded from contact with provincial Roman industrial art 
on the Rhine frontier and in the North Sea trade. We are thus 
unable to subscribe to the hypothesis which seeks an eastern 
origin for this Norse animal omamentA 

The Early Vendel Style, While the migration style was still 
in full flower in the sixth century, we already begin to observe 
a new current in Norse art, a current which was destined to be 
fully dominant by the beginning of the seventh century, and 
thus introduce a new period of style. This new style consists 
of interlacing lines combined with animal forms. Germanic 

^ Shetelig, ' The Origin of the Scandinavian Style of Ornament during the 
Migration Period', Archaeologia, Ixxvi (London, 1927). Dr J. Brondsted, in 
1931. again strongly emphasizes the South Russian influences as the principal 
inspiration of Teutonic animal ornament, in Nor disk Kultur, xxvii. 100 s. 
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style was already acquainted with the earlier interlacing in a 
pure form, as a borrowing from Roman ornament, but the animal 
figures were never set in interlacing patterns in the migration 
style, and the design was not founded on lines as an independent 
motive. This is precisely what now occurs from the beginning 
of the seventh century. In its new form Norse ornament con- 
tinues to work on animal figures as a leading motive, and many 
details of their form are stiU derived from the migration style; 
yet the decoration is quite new, as the bodies of the animals are 
used to join profusely interlacing patterns of bands, both for 
borders and to fiU complete surfaces. The effect is no longer 
dependent on the relief, but upon the lines, the delineation, and 
the clarity and symmetry of the composition.'^ We are thus 
confronted with a marked change in style, both in the trend of 
taste and in the treatment of the motives. The new style has 
sometimes been called the Vendel style^ from the rich finds in 
Vendel in Uppland, and sometimes the continental style^ in 
contradistinction to the North Sea style. The latter designation 
also correctly expresses the distribution of this style over a 
different geographical area from that of the migration style. 

This change of style in the north accompanied a general 
European movement. The great interlacing bands were every- 
where a leading motive in decoration at this period, in Byzantium 
as in Italy, and they were applied to various materials, being 
found in stone architecture, in carved ivories, and in wood.'^ 
The same decoration grew and flourished just as luxuriantly in 
central Europe ; m England it was blended with the migration 
style in a very original form, and it made its way westward as far 
as Ireland , w'here the interlaced bands were combined with animal 
motives in forms which very often recall Germanic types. The 
new style came to Scandinavia, as has been mentioned, across 
the Baltic from the south, and attained its richest growth in the 
eastern districts of the north, on the islands of Gotland and 
Bornholm, in Uppland in Sweden (see p. 256), and in Finland. 
In this style there is a great wealth of magnificent work in cast 

^ Specimens of this style are depicted in PI. 42 and frontispiece, h. 

® Shetelig in Osehergfimdet, iii (Oslo, 1920). 

3 A. W. Brogger in Norsk Ktmsihistorie (Oslo, 1928). 

^ Einar Lexow, ' Hovedlinjene i Entrelacornamentikens Historic', Bergens 
Museums Arhok, 192 1-2, Hist -ant. rekke no. i ; Fran9oise Henry, La Sculpture 
Irlandaise (Paris, 1933), pp. 89 f. 
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bronze, thickly gilt, distinguished equally in its decoration and 
its technical execution (frontispiece, b). Impulses from central 
Europe and northern Italy inspired a new artistic flowering by 
the Baltic ; and yet this style too has in it a very strong cast of 
true native Norse. 

The Late Vendel Style, The Vendel style is only meagrely 
represented in Norway, as in the west of Scandinavia generally. 
It IS first in the late, more mature, phase of the Vendel style in 
the eighth century that we see signs of increased Norwegian 
production, while Sweden, and especially Gotland, produce the 
greatest wealth of decorated metal- work in this kind. There are 
certain nuances in the forms of the ornament which make it 
easy to distinguish between work of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, but there is no ground for the recognition of a defin- 
itely new style ; we therefore regard these two groups as early 
and late forms of the Vendel style. ^ The principal motive in the 
ornament is still interlaced bands combined with decorative 
animal figures, but the composition had now dispensed with 
strongly geometrical designs. The ornament develops a free 
and capricious movement, with plentiful variation of broad 
and narrow bands. The technical treatment is brilliant ; the 
decoration is usually engraved on bronze with a precision that 
is amazing, and the utmost care is devoted to the whole execu- 
tion. The late Vendel style is found in a local Norse group, and 
has been developed from the older form of the style ; but from 
the end of the eighth century we again observe features pointing 
to new foreign influences and leading up to the earlier Oseberg 
style, which introduces us to the art of the Viking period. 

The Early Viking Style, The Oseberg find has provided us 
with an abundant wealth of large pieces of wood-carving, and 
it is in this find that we first become acquainted with the art of 
the period in its larger forms, and in a completely different 
monumental type, since from earlier times we have only small 
pieces preserved, personal ornaments and similar pieces of 
goldsmithry. The wood-carvings in the Oseberg find cover 
some fifty years, roughly the first half of the ninth century, 
a period which presents one of the most interesting phases in the 

^ The early Vendel period embraces Salin's Style II (seventh century), and 
the late Vendel period Salin's Style III (eighth century). See his Altger- 
mamsche ThterornamenUk, 
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whole history of our ancient art, a transition from an older, 
highly academic and disciplined ornament to a powerful baroque 
modelling, which is the first real expression of a feeling for beauty 
in the Viking period. 

The first innovations which appear in eighth-century style are 
unmistakable borrowings of classical forms, now derived from 
the Carolingian art of France. In Frankish art about Charle- 
magne’s time we find a strong movement back to Roman forms, 
a tendency known as the Carolingian renascence ; it was strongly 
influenced from Italy, and still more strongly by Byzantine art 
and artistic handcraft.^ Undoubtedly the first Viking raids in 
western Europe made this art known in the north, and inspired 
a reformation of Scandinavian style. At first the character of 
the northern style was not seriously altered ; we have the same 
designs as before, composed of band-formed animal figures, but 
now combined with newly-borrowed motives. We have remark- 
able examples of this kind of decoration among the older carv- 
ings of the Oseberg find. We depict here a panel from one of the 
sledges (PI. 486), where the lower portion is carved with animal 
ornament in the late Vendel style, while above this is inlaid a 
strongly geometrical moulding of true classical form. And in 
other pieces also this new current of classical taste can be per- 
ceived. A decorative post terminating in an animal head shows 
a very restrained limitation of decoration, which is foreign to all 
barbarous ornament. We often find purely geometrical decora- 
tion, applied especially in borders and listels, and some figures 
of classical form have made their way even into the animal 
ornamentation. We refer in particular to figures of birds repre- 
sented in outline with outspread wings, which are often seen in 
Carolingian carved ivories.^ 

These examples are sufficient to show how Norse art at this 
time was reformed by contact with classical forms; and now 
again, as before in the migration style, westerly influences are 

^ A leading work on this and the succeeding styles is J. Brondsted, Early 
English Ornament (London and Copenhagen, 1924) , see p 167 f and p. 270 f. 
On some points we do not share Dr. Brondsted's views, but space does not 
permit us to enter upon any detailed argument here. 

^ The wood-carvings from Oseberg are illustrated complete in Osebergfundet, 
vol. ill. On the Carolmgian ivories see Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeins- 
skulpturen aus der Zeit der karohngischen und sachsischen Kaiser, VIII— XI 
Jahrh, (Berlin, 1914-22). 
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predominant : the Viking expeditions in the period around about 
800 introduced a new movement into Norse style. The most 
important factors were not the individual motives which were 
adopted and assimilated by the prevailing Norse style ; of far 
greater importance was a completely new form of decorative 
composition evoked by Carolingian models. This new form can 
best be studied in the Oseberg ship itself. 

The stems of the ship are decorated in usual native style, an 
elegant design of interlacing animal figures and bands, a perfect 
example of the late Vendel style of c. 800, as this style was 
formed on Norse ground. But the other parts of the ship are 
decorated in an altogether different style. We find plump 
grotesque animal figures which are carved with strange clumsi- 
ness, a complete antithesis to the refined elaboration which 
distinguishes the Vendel style ; but they are nevertheless effective 
and possessed of a peculiar power: especially characteristic is 
the modelling of the figures in high rounded relief. It is the 
modelling here that is of interest, while the design is negligible, 
in contrast with the Vendel style, in which the effect depends 
wholly on the lines of the artistically designed interlacing. In 
this new and powerful decoration on the Oseberg ship the 
decorative conception is the same as in the migration style, 
a similarity which is explained by the two styles being inspired 
by closely related models, comparatively late Roman art and 
Carolingian art. These two belong to the same world of form, 
and have the same powerful naturalistic treatment of relief. 

The strange, extremely barbaric ornament which became 
prevalent at the beginning of the Viking period offers one of the 
most fiercely disputed problems in the history of our ancient 
art. Again an attempt has been made to find eastern sources 
for a definitely Scandinavian decoration.^ But even before this 
attempt Sophus Muller had turned to the Carolingian renascence 
as a much closer source, and, so far as we can see, the larger 
pieces of decoration in the Oseberg find have greatly strength- 
ened his theory. We can come to no other conclusion than that 
this ornament in Norway is due to borrowing from the Frankish 
Carolingian, and can rightly bear the name which Sophus Muller 

^ Hj. Appelgren-Kivalo, *Om den s5.-k karolmgiska stilens ursprung’, in 
Opuscula archaeologica Oscari Montelio dicata (Stockholm, 1913) ; Max Ebert, 
‘Der Goldring von Strobjehnen', PraeMstorische Zeitschrift, lu (Berlin, 1903). 
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first gave it, the Scando-Carolingian style. There were in Caro- 
lingian art representations of lions which were the actual models 
that Scandinavian artists tried to imitate. At first the result 
was anything but successful ; the animal figures are so clumsily 
made that they may almost be called monstrosities, and they 
are singularly ugly ; but the power is there, and there is like- 
wise the courage of the decorator who is striving towards an 
effect which he has neither the training nor the command of 
form to reach. This still extremely imperfect ornament now 
became a new ferment in Norse art and was the source of the 
first great flowering in the Viking period. 

Already in the latest work from the Oseberg find this new 
development had arrived at maturity. On the sledge-runner 
and on decorative animal heads we have in its most developed 
form the luxuriant modelling in relief which was the ideal of 
the time, an overcrowded swarm of ornamental figures in which 
all the motives of the style are assembled and used together, 
but at the same time there is a constancy and certainty in the 
treatment that makes each piece a unified and finished work. 
He must have been a great artist who could execute such carv- 
ings as the latest examples on the Oseberg ship, one of those rare 
and great beings who can themselves create style for their time. 
These same carvings also show a quite inimitable fineness in 
technical execution (PL 49^2:). 

Others of the late decorations from Oseberg do not stand on 
the same level as these, though they demand our full attention. 
The character of the style is uniform, an ornament modelled in 
high relief, of powerful grotesque effect ; but the separate pieces 
have such individuality that they must have been the work of 
different artists, each of whom worked in his own personal mode. 
One carver has given special importance to details, and seeks 
his effect in a wealth of varying forms; another conveys a 
striking impression of completeness without troubling about 
accurate representation of individual animal figures. This last 
especially was a decorative artist of a high order. 

The wood-carvings from the Oseberg find are the principal 
works of decorative art which are preserved in Scandinavia 
from the ninth century, and we accordingly call the respective 
phases of style in this century early and late Oseberg style. The 
small pieces, personal ornaments and similar metal objects. 
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follow in their modest scale the same development that we 
perceive in the monumental wood-carving from Oseberg; we 
also see here an increasing predilection for powerfully modelled 
ornament combined with strangely distorted animal figures. 
The metal objects are similarly represented in the different 
Scandinavian lands, and they prove that the development of 
the style took the same course over the whole of Scandinavia. 
The same trend of style also prevails in the period immediately 
following, the close of the ninth century and the beginning of the 
tenth, though there are certain fine differences of form, some- 
times even completely new motives introduced into the orna- 
ment; specially significant are the knots and bows of bands 
which are cut in strong relief, and a peculiar design of bands 
which we call a ‘ ring-chain now produced in the north for the 
first time. This phase of style w^hich follows immediately after 
the Oseberg style we have named the Borre style, after the royal 
graves at Borre.^ This style is represented by part of the wood- 
carving from the Gokstad ship, especially in large decorative 
animal heads, which are very expressive, and have a peculiarly 
fierce and barbaric character which agrees remarkably with our 
notion of the Viking spirit (PL 496). These heads adorned the 
gable peaks on the ship’s tent, and were set there for the express 
purpose of frightening away evil spirits. The Borre style too 
is very richly represented in all Scandinavian lands in small 
metal pieces, cast silver or bronze with bright thick gilding. 

The most striking aspect of stylistic history during the ninth 
century in the north is the extreme ferment of change in style 
and the violent conflict in tradition. Old and new forms are 
mixed; we see examples of definitely baroque and barbarous 
treatment of ornaments, and side by side with this goes a certain 
academic trend which works towards precision and clarity with 
purely geometrical decoration. Throughout the whole century 
there was, moreover, continual adoption of classical motives 
from western Europe. The many different elements could not 
be blended together ; as a record of style this is a period of con- 
fusion. But in the first decade of the tenth century a new 
current is once again perceptible, a current which leads to a 
very decided revolution in style in the years round about 930. 

^ A. W. Br0gger, ‘ Borrefundet og vestfoldkongenes graver’, VidenskapS' 
selskapets Sknfter, ii, Hist. -Files. Klasse, no. 1 (Kristiama, 1916). 
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The new style then introduced is conventionally known as the 
JelUnge style from the Danish royal graves at Jellinge; it 
dominated the whole of the north until the end of the tenth 
century. 

The Late Viking Style. This was a change in style just as far- 
reaching as that mentioned at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, but the change is now the expression of a movement in the 
opposite direction. In the Jellinge style the interest in modelling 
and in plastic form again disappears, and once more composi- 
tion and design are the important matters; the whole effect 
of the decoration is dependent on elegant lines and tasteful 
interlacing, a style which in many respects approaches the 
earlier forms of the seventh and eighth centuries, sometimes 
still showing definite reminiscences of the earlier style preserved 
by tradition through the ninth century (PL 50a). This revolu- 
tion, like other changes in style, naturally has its psychological 
cause in the regular reactions of taste ; but we can also trace 
certain foreign elements which have made themselves felt, and 
this time they come from Celtic decorations. In spite of all the 
close connexions between Scandinavia and the British Isles 
continuously from the end of the eighth century, Celtic art had 
not exerted any influence in the north in the ninth century, when 
Norse and Celtic taste were tending in diametrically opposite 
directions. But in the tenth century Norse taste swung round 
to the same ideals as had reached their most artistic form in 
Celtic decorative art. Ornament in Ireland was based still 
further back on traditions of the seventh century, on the early 
Christian interlacing bands combined with animal motives, 
joined with other elements derived from the ancient Celtic art 
of the early iron age. Irish decorations depend primarily on 
design ; the illumination of manuscripts was the leading form 
of art, and forms which were actually evolved in the technique 
of coloured pen-work were also strongly prevalent in metal and 
stone work. Otherwise Irish handcraft stood at a very high level, 
especially the work in metal, which is excellent in form and 
execution alike. From the details it can be proved conclusively 
that this Irish art had an important influence on the formation 
of the Jellinge style. 

The artistic basis of the Jellinge style was the design of lines 
on a surface ; it is significant of this that the JeUinge style more 
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than any other places value on black lines of niello inlaid in 
smooth silver, pure design without form. In the details of the 
ornament other changes are found, and a certain development: 
it is especially interesting to follow here a growth of motives 
from the plant world, which the older forms of animal ornament 
did not know at all. There are lobate leaves as terminals to all 
band-formations in the ornament, and these now form a new 
element in decoration.' The nearest models are found in con- 
temporary English ornament; in Ireland these leaf forms are 
much more subordinated than in the Norse Jellinge style, and 
are undoubtedly a borrowing from the same source. 

There are thus conventionalized plant forms from western 
Europe — we may localize their source to that extent at least — 
which are combined with animal ornament in the Jellinge style 
and become more and more prevalent in the course of the tenth 
century, until finally, towards the end of the century, they can 
be used quite independently. We find then, at the same time 
as animal motives were flourishing, whole surfaces decorated 
exclusively with plant forms. From the beginning of the eleventh 
century we then have a peculiar intermezzo in our style, when 
animal motives were pushed completely to one side and plant 
forms alone are dominant. 

This is a style which in the main coincides with King Olaf the 
Saint’s reign at the beginning of the eleventh century, and in 
Norway is called the Ringerike style after a group of ornamented 
stone monuments particularly well represented in Ringerike. 
The motive in the ornament is always the same, profusely 
branching lobate foliage on tail swaying stalks ; this is actu- 
ally a borrowed foreign motive, but its detailed treatment is 
definitely Norse. The interlacing as a basis of the composition 
is very conspicuous, and the lines and rhythm of the composi- 
tion remind one involuntarily of the animal designs of earlier 
times. Certain definite details enter in which go back right to 
the Oseberg period. 

Borrowings from western Europe are undoubted in the forms 
of this style, but another and very important element also makes 

^ In his recent analysis of the style Sune Lmdqvist prefers to distinguish the 
later phase as a separate subdivision, the Mammen style, named after the royal 
tomb at Mammen in Jutland, Nordtsk Kuliur, xxvii, Kunst (Stockholm, 1931), 
pp. 144-54* 
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a. Panel of the Cammin casket. After Goldschmidt 


h. A ship’s vane of gilt bronze, from Heggen, Norway. After Brogger 




Church of Urnes, carving on north wall 
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its way in, the oriental. Particularly admirable examples of the 
Ringerike style are the symmetrical compositions of palmettes, 
which in the tendencies of their taste are strongly suggestive 
of the orient, and there are also friezes of palmettes in a form 
which must unmistakably derive from Arabian art. The tenth 
century was the very time of the liveliest intercourse with the 
Arabic world through Russia ; decorated silver work in Arabic 
style is found often in Sweden, occasionally also in Norway. 
Apart from this we might well think of influence from decorative 
eastern designs such as were found in carpets and other textile 
fabrics. The oriental element in the Ringerike style is in any 
case certain enough. Connexions with the east were by no means 
limited to Sweden; we should remember the Norwegian kings 
Olaf Tryggvason and Olaf the Saint, who had both lived in 
Russia. 

Thus in the Ringerike style the ancient animal ornament was 
thrust firmly into the background, even though tradition had 
unfalteringly preserved the motives of the Jellinge style. And 
the art of this period knew other depictions than the purely 
ornamental. The stone monuments from this time are in general 
rich in representation of figures, depictions of warriors, ships, 
and whole scenes from myth and legend ; these are particularly 
distinctive on the Swedish runic stones, on the stones of 
Ringerike in Norway and on the crosses of Man. Among these 
pictures we often find a great monumental figure, resembling 
a lion most nearly (PI. 50^), represented as a rule in combat 
with serpents. The Jellinge stone is the largest and most famous 
example (from c 980). This is not pure decoration: it is repre- 
sentation with a certain narrative or symbolic content. The 
same is true of pictures of a large bird which also occur. Such 
representations were very popular ; small brooches of bronze or 
silver were cast in these forms ; we have them also on the ship's 
vane from the church at Heggen near Modum, which is the most 
magnificent piece of metal-work we have from the period ; and 
above all, these forms have their place on grave memorials, on 
the Jellinge stone and on other Danish stones, on the Vang 
stone in Valdres in Norway, on the stone from Saint Paul's in 
London and on Swedish runic stones. During the period of the 
Ringerike style these figures are distinct from ornament ; they 
are independent pictures. Then they become unconsciously 
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drawn into purely decorative treatment and are turned from 
figures into ornament. 

In this arose the change in style which distinguishes the last 
brief flowering of a Norse animal ornament in the early Christian 
Middle Ages. This is the Urnes style, which takes its name from 
the chief monument in Norway, Urnes church. It is a style 
which may well have been an expression of a still living craving 
for animal form as ornament, a taste which was ancient in 
Norway, though created anew in the second half of the eleventh 
century without direct tradition from the ornamental animal 
forms of the Jellinge style. It is a rich style, refined and elegant, 
as it appears in monumental form on Times church (PI. 51), 
on the remains of Hemse church in Gotland and on a large 
number of Swedish runic stones. The Urnes style falls in the 
main into the second half of the eleventh century. At this point 
we are brought into historical times, into the Christian Middle 
Ages, when the original Norse style is supplanted by the art of 
the Roman Church. 
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SUBSISTENCE 

T he oldest archaeological finds in the north reveal a people 
under the absolute necessity of seeking their subsistence 
in hunting and fishing. In the oldest Danish kitchen middens^ 
remains have been found of a number of molluscs, especially 
oysters and other edible shell-fish, of fish and of wild animals, 
including many kinds that are now extinct m Denmark: 
black-cock, pelican, beaver, lynx, wildcat, wolf, bear, wild 
boar, elk. In the refuse heaps of the later stone age there is 
evidence of oxen, pigs, and sheep. As an example from the 
older stone age in Norway may be mentioned the find at Viste 
in Jaeren in the southernmost part of the country. Here were 
found the remains of twenty-eight kinds of birds, among them 
the great awk {Alca impemiis), now wholly extinct, seventeen 
kinds of mammals, including a large number of wild swine, 
whose name jQfurr (the same word as OE. eojor, ‘boar’) is 
preserved only in poetic language as a designation for a chief ; 
there were also eight kinds of fish, prominent among them 
cod and shell-fish, chiefly oysters. As in Denmark the dog 
was the only domestic animal; that it was slaughtered and 
eaten is shown by the marks of cuts on the bones. In a 
refuse heap of the later stone age at Ruskenesset (see p. 86), 
on the west coast of Norway, remains were found of no fewer 
than sixty-six kinds of animals, of which seventeen were 
evertebrates. The animals of which there were the greatest 
number were the hart, which in Norway belongs essentially to 
the coastal districts, and the seal, an indication that this was 
a hunting-place used only in autumn and spring, when the 
slaughtered animals were dried or salted. Among the shell- 
bearing creatures snails and crabs preponderated. In Sweden 
too are found similar refuse heaps containing remains of domes- 
ticated animals, elk, roe, hart, and others, including fish from 
the lakes. The hare, it is worth noting, was never eaten. 

Of fishing tackle from the stone age hooks of bone and flint 
have been found, some small ones for fishing from the shore, 
^ Detailed descriptions of the sites are given in Chapter IV, pp. 35 fi, 
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some larger for fishing at sea. From the early stone age are 
preserved bone harpoons, forked spears, and arrows for shooting 
fish. The great cod fisheries of Lofoten in the north of Norway, 
of which mention is made in Egils saga and other early sources, 
have undoubtedly been carried on from time immemorial, and 
from there — possibly already in the bronze age — ^large quantities 
of dried cod were exported to foreign countries. In Halogaland 
these fisheries, together with the herring-fishing and whale- 
hunting (of which the Norseman Oh there gave some account to 
King Alfred), afforded the chief means of subsistence to the 
population. The Swedish province Bohuslan, which in older 
times was part of Norway, also has old and rich herring fisheries. 


Fig. 12. Kolfr, an arrow with flat head for shooting birds. 

These extensive annual herring and cod fisheries go back to a 
much earlier age, as is proved by the oldest Norwegian law- 
books and other early sources, which imply a definite organiza- 
tion of them. 

Hunting of large animals, such as the bear and wild boar, 
was carried on with spears, especially the kind called sviSa 
(see p. 387). After the spear, the bow and arrow were most 
used. For shooting birds a special arrow (the kolfr, see p. 391) 
with a flat head was employed; its nature is reflected in the 
expression sld fugla (hterally 'strike down birds') of shooting 
birds. Hunting on skis in winter was specially favoured, as the 
tracks were then easiest to follow. The old hunting god UU, 
called veiSidss or bogdss, was also the god of skiing {gndurdss ) ; 
it is related also of the goddess Ska8i that she went on skis with 
a bow and shot animals. Clearly of primeval antiquity was the 
use of pits {grgf) and of enclosing traps such as the bjarnbdss or 
ulfshus, of which some survivals can still be seen, and likewise 
snares {gildra) of various kinds. Hunting with hawks was 
introduced from the south in the migration period ; skeletons 
of falcons are found in Norse graves from c. a.d. 500. This 
sport, however, was esteemed only in aristocratic society; 
though the export of trained hunting falcons from Norway and 
Iceland was of some importance. Regulations governing all 
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kinds of hunting are set forth in the oldest Norwegian law- 
codes. 

That even our Indo-European forefathers practised the arts 
of agriculture is evident from the numerous expressions for 
ploughing, sowing, and for kinds of corn that are descended 
from primeval times; ON. arSr, a simple t3^e of plough, for 
example, is an Indo-European word which appears also in Latin 
aratrum and Greek dporpov. Among the Scandinavians cultiva- 
tion of the soil goes back to the later stone age : on the upper 
surface of earthenware vessels the impress of grains and ears 
of millet, barley, and wheat has been observed, and, further, 
a sickle with handle of wood and blade of flint has been dug up 
in Denmark. In the bronze age the same kinds of cereals are 
attested, but millet, being ill suited to the climate, disappeared 
entirely. To compensate for its loss oats now made their 
appearance in Denmark ; in Norway they are first attested by 
the impressions on earthen vessels from the older iron age. 
Knowledge of rye, which in Denmark dates from the first cen- 
tury A.D., was perhaps introduced by the Rugians, when they 
entered Scandinavian regions, presumably before the beginning 
of our chronology ; the very name of this tribe seems to mark 
them as cultivators of rye. Rogaland and Rygjafylki in the 
south-west of Norway derive their names from this people. 

Barley was of the six-lined and four-lined varieties, which had 
no rival in the market until the appearance, in the Viking period, 
of the two-lined variety, known as valbygg, that is, barley from 
Valland, the north of France. The Norse word bygg, ‘barley', 
means etymologically ‘ the cultivated (corn) and so designates 
barley as the corn Kar Being the oldest kind of corn 

cultivated in the north, barley became the most important as a 
means of subsistence, and the corn most generally used for 
bread ; in literature, wherever corn is named without any closer 
specification, barley is meant. A name for barley recorded only 
once, barlak, points to importation of barley from England in 
the Viking period ; the word is borrowed from OE. bxrlio (the 
ancestor of modern English barley). The first element of the 
name is found also in the poetic word ON. barr, an old special 
name for six-lined barley which is still preserved in the Nor- 
wegian dialect word barlog, ‘malt water'. 

Wheat was little cultivated, especially in Norway (where it 
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was first known in the migration period) . The old Edda poem 
Rtgspula mentions wheaten bread as a food of chiefs. In 
the Viking period, however, wheat was imported in no small 
quantity from England (as is illustrated in Egils saga especially) 
for the use of men of rank, and later also for ecclesiastical use. 

Oats were undoubtedly cultivated originally for fodder: thus 
their Norse name hafri is a derivative of hafr, 'goat', and 
similarly both Old West Norse and Old Swedish have the name 
hestakorn, 'horse-corn', for oats. In Old Norwegian literature 
oats are mentioned only once, namely in the Edda poem 
HdrbarffsljoS, where Thor says he has eaten herring and oats 
(that is, oaten porridge or gruel) for breakfast, and it was 
undoubtedly a common food in the west of Norway in the Viking 
period. From the Celtic connexions of the Viking period came 
the name korki ; the Celtic source is illustrated by Gaelic core, 
Irish coirc. In Iceland, which was poor in corn, the wild oats 
growing in the coastal parts, called in Norse melr or hjalmr 
{Elymus arenarius) seem to have been used from early times as 
a makeshift for breadcom. 

Rye seems to have reached Denmark first, and from there 
came to the south of Sweden and finally to Norway, where the 
word rugr is known from c. looo. A common name for wheat 
and rye was hamalkyrni meaning awnless corn for bread. 

In the history of corn cultivation the development of the axe 
is a landmark : with the general spread of the timber-axe it first 
became possible to bring forested tracts under cultivation. The 
first great period of clearing falls in the third and fourth cen- 
turies after Christ. 

Beans {baunir) were cultivated in Norway in the migration 
period, while the ^evidence for the cultivation of peas belongs 
to the beginning of the historic period, when they appear 
to have become widespread, except in Iceland. The way by 
which they came to the north can be inferred from their name 
ertr, which is borrowed from Old Saxon erif. Cabbages and 
turnips were undoubtedly known in the Viking period, but 
perhaps first became objects of cultivation at a later period in 
monastic and communal village gardens. The names kdl, 
'cabbage', and n^pa, 'turnip', were derived from OE. cdwel 
and nSep, but the Swedish and Danish name rova, roe, for the 
turnip is presumably a Low German loanword. To a later 
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period also belongs the cultivation of the wild-growing plants 
called laukr, of which there are several kinds, as, for example, 
the geirlaukr {Allium sativum), the same name as English garlic, 
and angelica, called in Norse hvgnn or hvannjoli {Angelica arch- 
angelica), which is mentioned in Olafs saga Tryggvasonar as 
being on sale in the market-place at Nidaros. Wild apples are 
evidenced in the Danish and Swedish finds of the stone and 
bronze ages, but it is evident from the myth about ISun's 
apples that other kinds were known at least in the Viking 
period. Hazel-nuts have been found in remains of meals from 
the stone age, but the walnut, together with its name valhnot, 
was derived from Valland (the north of France). Finally, among 
edible green plants may be mentioned sgl, a kind of seaweed 
{Fucus palmatus) which in Viking times and later was used as 
a food, especially in Iceland. 

Agriculture in ancient times was dependent on pasturage to 
a much greater degree than it now is ; not only were draught 
animals necessary, but, above all, manure, even though it could 
be economized by letting some of the ground lie fallow. The 
stone age is characterized by a long transition from the more or 
less nomadic existence of a hunting people to a life in fixed 
habitations with a primitive agriculture and a stock of domestic 
animals. In the refuse heaps of the older stone age dogs are 
the only domestic animals found, but in the later stone age the 
cow, goat, sheep, and pig are added. The horse is attested from 
the final phase of the stone age; but at first horses appear in 
very small numbers. A rock carving of the bronze age in 
Bohuslan shows a man driving a plough with two horses. 

Domestic fowls are absent from the Danish dwelling-sites 
of the bronze age, but they are found in the dwelling-sites 
and in graves of the older iron age. Their presence is probably 
due to the introduction of the classical culture of ducks, geese, 
and hens. It cannot be doubted that these birds were eaten, 
even though the people in many places still have a prejudice 
against such food, as they have against birds' flesh in general. 

A description of the preparation of the food will also be the 
history of the origin and development of culinary art. At first 
the food was torn asunder and devoured raw. This was especi- 
ally general in the stone age when molluscs and shell-fish were 
eaten, but in the later refuse heaps they are found roasted in 
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the embers and then crushed. Means of kindling fire had been 
known from the infancy of the human race. Fire-stones from 
the later stone age are known, flints {tinna), which when struck 
against iron-bearing pyrites produced sparks that were caught 
in tinder. This method is met with again in the Middle Ages in 
the stones worn in the belt by women, for use in the kitchen. 
Of still greater antiquity is the fire produced by friction 
{bragSalseldr), made by inserting a pointed stick of hard wood 
into softer wood and turning it rapidly ; this method has been 
used in historic times at religious ceremonies to produce a 
manifestation of the holy flame. Much later still meat seems 
to have been eaten raw, being only made tender by beating. 
Mention is made in Norse legendary sources in several places of 
eating raw meat — in the second lay of Helgi Hundingsbani, for 
example. The process of roasting seems to be older than boiling, 
as the pottery also indicates. Usually the roasting was done by 
sticking the piece of meat on a spit and holding it over the fire: 
this is reflected in the etymology of ON. steikja, ‘to roast’, 
originally meaning ‘ to stick on a spit ’ and related to stika, ‘ rod 
Another primitive practice is denoted by the word seySir, ‘fire- 
pit a hole in the ground in which the meat was placed, sur- 
rounded with hot coals and covered over with earth and stones. 
To this process apparently belong some remains of fire-plates 
found in Bornholm; and such fire-pits have also been found 
in excavations in Iceland. There they were possibly used for 
baking bread also. 

Boiling was at first accomplished by placing red-hot stones in 
the water, where the sudden cooling caused them to split in 
pieces; this practice was kept up in Iceland all through the 
Middle Ages in the treatment of milk. Remains of rude vessels 
of burnt leather, which point to the boiling of foodstuffs, have 
been discovered in finds of the older stone age, while remains 
of boiling-stones from the same period have been found in 
Norwegian dwelling-sites. In historic times meat was usually 
boiled. This was certainly the method followed from ancient 
times in preparing the animals which had been sacrificed. The 
Old Norse name for sheep, sau&r, in the corresponding Gothic 
form saups has the sense ‘ sacrifice ’, and originally denoted the 
sheep boiled and eaten at the heathen sacrificial feast ; the word 
is related to sjdSa, ‘to boil’. 
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Meat or fish which had to be kept for any length of time was 
wind-dried, smoked, or salted. Cod especially was frequently 
eaten dried, with butter ; this is also reflected in the etymology 
of the name porskr, 'cod', which etymologically means 'dried 
(fish) ', and is related to purr, ' dry Salt was obtained by boiling 
sea-water, or by burning seaweed, producing what was called 
svartasalt, 'black salt', or busalt, 'salt for cattle'. 

Milk, as a rule, was not consumed raw, but was either boiled 
or made into curds {skyr), while the whey {mysa) was drunk, or 
else buttermilk {saup), or milk mixed with water {Uanda) ; or 
the whey might be boiled, producing s^ra. Sometimes the milk 
was boiled until the hard curds were separated from it : this was 
drajii. In addition to cow's milk goat's milk also was used (as 
still in Norway), and sheep's milk (as still in Iceland). The use 
of butter {smjgr) was in ancient times more general among the 
Scandinavians than in other Germanic lands, where it was 
regarded more as a luxury. It was made of sour cream, strongly 
salted and stored for some time. There are still reminiscences 
of the importance of butter in the old heathen cult in many 
place-names. In many places in Norway butter was the stand- 
ard of value, the unit being the laupr smjgrs. The Old Norse 
cheese {ostr) was originally without doubt made of sour milk, 
and thus was different from the Roman cdseus (from which Eng- 
lish cheese and German Kdse are derived), which was made of 
sweet milk coagulated by rennet. In making ostr the sour milk 
was allowed to ferment, after which the solid part was precipi- 
tated by heating and the whey was drawn off. In the eleventh 
century mention is made of a jastostr ; in this the fermentation 
was brought about by yeast [jQStr). 

The inhabitants of the north seem to have learned much about 
the treatment of corn from foreign peoples, as may be seen from 
the several technical terms adopted from them. Thus ON. 
kylna, a drying room for corn and malt, was evidently borrowed 
from OE. cylen (modern English kiln), which was again a 
borrowing from Latin cuUna, ON. pust, sust, 'flail', is Irish 
suist, which in its turn was an adoption of Latin fustis ; and a 
borrowing of Irish sorn (from Latin fornus) has survived in 
Norwegian dialects as sorn and torn, a term for an apparatus 
used to dry corn. Beside this word both Norwegian and Swedish 
dialects have preserved in tarr ' a drying apparatus for corn and 
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malt, made of thin boards’ a genuine Norse word of great 
antiquity ; it is cognate with German Darre and Greek rappos, 
rap(j6S‘ 

In the oldest times com to be ground was placed in a shallowly 
concave stone and crushed there with a round stone. Historic 
times show a vastly improved form of the same apparatus 
(represented in the Oseberg find and elsewhere) , which seems to 
have come from the south. The Edda poem Grottasgngr, which 
relates how two giant women ground out gold for King FroSi, 
describes a fully-developed handmill. The bedstone in this type 
lies fixed in a hollowed piece of wood, the mill-stand [lu 3 r), 
while the grinding stone is turned upon it around a perpendicular 
axis by strength of hand ; in this upper stone there was a round 
hole {kvernaraiiga) through which the corn was poured in. Water 
mills — in Old Norse sometimes named by the old name kvern, 
sometimes by the term mylna derived from Popular Latin 
molina — are mentioned in the Old Norwegian laws and were 
perhaps introduced as early as the Viking period. Windmills 
are mentioned in England as early as 833 {Molendinum ven- 
tricium), but not in the north until several centuries later. 

Com was probably eaten roasted and crushed before the 
people learned to grind it to meal and make bread. The oldest 
find of a loaf was in Ostergotland and it belongs to about 
A.D. 400. This loaf is a charred object in the shape of a bun, and 
is made of coarsely ground barley meal with intermingled gravel. 
In the same place a loaf of coarsely ground field peas {Pisum 
sativum) and spmce bark was also found, dating from about 
A.D. 800. The oldest bread was baked in hot ashes, and this 
was later distinguished as gskubakat braiiS (the same as the OE. 
axbacen hldf or heorpbacen hldf, ‘subcinericius') ; this method is 
still followed in some isolated places in Norway and Sweden. 
This bread was unleavened, but usually salted. How far back 
in time the use of a leavening agent goes is not known, but it 
must at least be much older than the use of yeast in making 
bread. 

No less important than bread in the diet of the ancient 
Scandinavians was gruel {grautr, meaning etymologically ‘ the 
crushed or ground '), made of coarsely ground corn. It was made 
from aU kinds of com. Pliny had already referred to oaten gruel 
as a national institution of the Germans ; according to the Edda 
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poem HdrbardsljoS Thor had it for breakfast, and it still keeps 
its dominant position, in Norway at least. 

The Greek explorer Pytheas of Massilia, who in the time of 
Alexander the Great undertook a voyage on which he came to 
Thule (Norway), relates that beer and mead (or possibly a 
drink made from barley with honey added) were to be found 
there. In the Danish find at Juellinge, dating from about a.d. 
200, there was discovered in two Roman bronze cauldrons a 
mass which chemical analysis proved to be the remains of a 
fermented drink made from barley, cranberries, and bog myrtle, 
and was thus a combination of beer and fruit-wine. The Old 
Norse word for beer, qI (the same word as English ale), seems 
to be related to Latin alumen, so that the name must be derived 
from the addition of the bitter flavouring, hops and bog myrtle 
{Myrica gale), or, in Iceland, milfoil [Achillea millefolia), which 
gave the drink its strong taste. Another name was hjorr, which 
was used specifically of imported beer, and was presumably 
borrowed from OE. beor. The drink found at Juellinge and in 
other Danish finds seems to come most accurately under the 
designation US, a common Germanic word which often renders 
Greek alK^pa, and hence must have been a kind of fruit wine. 
The wine made from crowberries [Empetmm nigrum, ON. 
krsekiber), mentioned once as an Icelandic makeshift for com- 
munion wine, does not seem to have been much known. A drink 
much older than these is mead, the name of which (ON. mjqSr) 
is an Indo-European word for honey and for a drink made from 
honey. It was prepared by boiling the honey in water, and 
afterwards causing it to ferment; herbs too might be added, 
when it was called grasaSr mjgSr. A high consumption of beer 
and mead is indicated towards the end of the heathen period by 
the extensive imports of hops and honey brought into Norway, 
according to the sagas. How far hops, which grow wild in 
Norway, were cultivated already in the Viking period is 
unknown. On the other hand it is probable that bee-culture 
was to be found at this period in Denmark and the south of 
Sweden. Imported wines, however, were even more highly 
esteemed than mead. Of Othin, the highest of the gods, 
it was said that he lived on wine alone ; and wine was always 
included in the booty of the Vikings who made expeditions to 
Normandy in the ninth century. 
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If we look from the beginnings to the end of the developments 
in ways and means of subsistence which must have taken place 
in prehistoric times in the north, we find one essential difference : 
there had been a gradual transition from hunting and fishing to 
agriculture and pastoral husbandry as the most important means 
of winning sustenance. Whereas the soil had earlier been wholly 
free, it now became the common possession of the family, and 
cattle became the most important personal possession: this is 
well illustrated in the double meaning of ON. fe (and OE. feoh), 
‘cattle’ and ‘ property ’ ; of ON. arjr, ‘ox’ and ‘inheritance’, the 
same word as OE. ieyfe, meaning both ‘ cattle ’ and ‘ heritage, 
property’ and OHG. erbi, ‘inheritance’. In diet a complete 
revolution was brought about: gruel and bread, milk and its 
products came into the first rank among foodstuffs. After this 
period the characteristic national diet becomes strongly con- 
servative. This is natural enough, since housekeeping among 
this people, scattered over a wide area, has alw'ays been mainly 
dependent upon natural resources, and the supply of native 
foods never underwent any great change. Towards the end of 
the Middle Ages a modification was effected inasmuch as im- 
ported spices came to have a certain part in the diet, but it was 
not until the last two centuries that the old national institutions 
of the peasantry became enriched with new resources, with new 
means of subsistence and pleasure derived from the culture of 
the towns ; probably the most important of these new resources 
were colonial produce and potatoes. 

Our oldest forefathers in Scandinavia were undoubtedly 
omnivorous, though it is true that vegetable foods did not stand 
high in their esteem. The primitive people were not fastidious 
in their choice of food, as is proved by the kitchen middens of 
the stone age. In these various sorts of animals are found which 
are no longer regarded as edible in the north, such as sea-snails, 
beaver, and dog. The horse was eaten also, beyond all doubt, 
though many hold that this was not a practice among the 
heathen Germans except at sacrifices ; the Christian law’s strict 
prohibition of the eating of horse flesh — and the effects of this 
prohibition have retained their force up to the most recent 
times — points definitely in that direction. How far the inhabi- 
tants of the north were ever cannibal is a disputed question. 
Finds from the different prehistoric periods in aU. three Scandi- 
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navian lands, especially of human bones much cut and split, 
have raised the question, and there are in addition some indica- 
tions in the oldest Norse literature of ancient cannibalism, 
especially of the eating of a slain enemy^ s heart and the drinking 
of his blood, in order to acquire the dead man's strength. Two 
cases of this sort are told of in the Edda poem Fdfnismdl, but in 
AtlakviSa the motive is revenge: GuSrun kiUs the sons she has 
borne to Atli and gives him their hearts to eat. It is not im- 
probable that an echo of the custom of a former age is preserved 
in such legends. 

The lack of means of communication in prehistoric times 
imposed on the separate districts a necessity of being self- 
supporting in all essentials, and on this account local ways of 
life came to show greater differences than in later times. This 
was true especially of Norway, where the population was thin 
and scattered, the distances great, and the roads difficult. In 
the northern districts fishing and gathering of sea-birds' eggs 
provided the principal means of subsistence: these were the 
more important because the corn harvests often failed. The 
western districts too, with their sparse areas of tillable soil, were 
no better able to support their population without the assis- 
tance of the sea. It was otherwise in the east, however, where 
agriculture, helped especially by the labour of thralls captured 
on Viking expeditions, advanced with gigantic strides, which 
can stiU be traced in the numerous farm-names ending in -mS, 
'clearing', and are first known in the period round about a.d. 
1000. 

It should not be supposed that there could be a wholly 
uniform diet for the whole of any local population. As far as 
one can look back in history, there has always been a certain 
differentiation of social rank ; society even as early as the bronze 
age seems to have had an aristocratic trend, and possibly 
possessed a serf class also. The division into three classes is also 
very old in the Germanic world. Tacitus (in Germania, ch. 25) 
makes mention of serui, ingenui, and noUles. The same classes 
are named among the Anglo-Saxons peow, ceorl, sepeling, to 
which the terms prsell, karl, andy^xfZ in the Edda poem Rigspula 
correspond respectively This poem also gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the different standards of living among the chiefs, the 
free farmers, and the great mass of tenant farmers and thralls. 
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Rig (the god Heimdall) comes in the way of his journeying 
to different homesteads, where he is entertained. Among the 
thralls he receives a coarse loaf, heavy and thick, mixed with 
bran, and meat soup in a bowl. Next he comes to the free 
farmer, where brimming dishes are set before him, boiled veal, 
and the best of food. Finally Rig comes to the chiefs, where the 
table is covered with an embroidered linen cloth, and the enter- 
tainment consists of thin loaves of wheat, bacon, and roasted 
fowl, together with wine. Foreign influence has been at work 
here, as even the vocabulary shows: thus kalkr, 'beaker', and 
skutill, 'trencher-board', were undoubtedly introduced from 
England. 

The suitability of the diet can be ascertained in some degree 
from the skeletons. Thus, while cases of dental decay appeared 
only rarely in the north from the stone age down to more 
modem times — this is to be ascribed above all to the hard 
bread and the absence of sugar — on the other hand the teeth 
had been greatly worn: gaps or defects in the sets were very 
frequent in the people of the iron age. This loss of teeth is 
thought to have been caused by scurvy, a disease whose very 
name {skyrhjugr) appears for the first time in Old Norse litera- 
ture, and is of Norse origin. The chief cause of this sickness, 
which is still prevalent in the north, is in the diet, the lack of 
vegetable food in combination with the paucity of fresh meat 
to relieve the constant consumption of dried and salted meat. 
Not until after the end of the Middle Ages is there any mention 
of a preventive, the plant Cochlearea officinalis, which was 
known in Norway as skyrbjugsgras. 

In the Viking period there were two principal meal times 
{tvimsclingr ) : the one, dggurdr, about nine o'clock in the morning, 
the other, ndtturdr, after the work of the day was finished. The 
old Germanic table-board was likewise a food-plate. It was 
intended for a single person: so Tacitus [Germania, ch. 22) sua 
cuique mensa. The table consisted of this wooden plate (the 
hj&Sr, the same word as OE. heod, meaning originally 'serving 
board'; it is related to hjoSa, 'to offer') placed upon a trestle. 
At the end of the meal the table was taken away. Such round 
table-boards are still preserved from the Viking period. Most 
food was eaten with the fingers, as forks were unknown until 
a much later date, and knives were used only to cut up the meat. 
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For gruel a spoon was used, named in ON. spdnn or sponn, the 
same word as OE. spdn, meaning etymologically ' chip of wood ' ; 
of spoons there are specimens made of wood, bone, and horn 
from the later stone age. Gruel was served in a wooden trough 
[grautartrog) , milk in bowls or in a kind of covered dish {askr), 
the side walls of which were made of pieces of wood curving 
together like the staves of a barrel. The usual drinking vessel, 
even for young infants, was the ox-horn {d'^rshorn), and in the 
older iron age also the horn of the urox {urarhorn) ; at times also 
metal horns are found, such as the golden horn of Gallehus, 
dating probably from about a.d. 400. The food was portioned 
out (an action denoted by the verbs brytja, deila, skipta) by the 
head of the house, or in large households by the steward (called 
in ON. bryti, villicus), who was, however, replaced later by a 
woman, the matselja. This portioning of the food developed 
into a complete economic system which was also applicable to 
provisioning for military and other purposes. It was also made 
the basis of reckoning food by the weight needed for given 
periods of time: thus vikumatr, 'food for a week', and mdna- 
Sarmatr, 'food for a month', denoted fixed calculable amounts. 

Concerning the apparatus of the kitchen, it may be remem- 
bered that water and milk could be boiled in wooden vessels 
by means of red-hot stones. In the Viking period vessels 
for boiling were generally of plates of metal welded together. 
Characteristic of Norway, and in some degree of Sweden, 
were the vessels of potstone or soapstone (called tglgugrjoty 
because it could be cut; cf. taiga, telgja, 'to carve'), from 
the use of such material was derived the general name for 
a pot, gr^ta (cf. grjot, 'stone'). To hang the pot over the fire 
there was an iron handle fastened into two lugs on the pot, and 
it was hung on a hook which could be adjusted to bring the pot 
higher or lower. As another kitchen utensil the churn {kjarni, 
kirna) may be mentioned, a cylindrical wooden vessel in which 
the milk was churned with a dasher. For the brewing of beer 
several vessels were used, one in which the malt was mixed with 
constant stirring with warm water; next, a brewing cauldron 
in which the wort was boiled with hops, and finally a vessel for 
fermentation [gilker], in which yeast was added to the mixture. 
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DWELLINGS 


AMONG the sources available for studying the history of 
XX dwellings in the north the archaeological evidences^ must 
be recognized as documents of first importance. From the oldest 
periods, during the time of the Maglemose and kitchen-midden 
cultures, there is no trace of any house. On the dwelling- 
sites it is evident that the fire-places stood under the open 
sky, and for shelter from the weather we can assume with some 
probability that there were light rudely made roofs of green 
branches and leaves, or else simple structures of branches 
covered either with turf or, in winter, with snow. In Nor- 
way, however, even at this early stage of prehistory instances 
are known of men living in caves (as at Viste), or in sheltered 
places under rocks or cliffs {Skibshelleren),^ a custom which 
continued throughout the stone age. But true dwelling-houses 
are first known from the late neolithic period. The stone-age 
house in Scandinavia was never more than a flimsy hut, made 
of upright rods inserted in wattle of twigs which was plastered 
with clay both inside and outside. The ground-plan is always 
round or approximately round. The oldest form has a wall 
slanting inward, so that the hut as a whole is conical in shape ; 
but already in the stone age there appears a less simple struc- 
ture with vertical walls and a separate roof. The diameter of the 
room varies from two to four metres. The fire-place is set just 
inside the entrance so that the smoke can escape through the 
doorway. The floor is level with the surrounding ground, or 
is at least at no considerable depth below it. In the north not 
a single example is known of this type of house where it can 
be said definitely that the interior room has been dug down 
below the surface of the ground.^ This same structure con- 

^ A complete survey is given by M&rten Stenberger, Oland under aldre 
jerndldern, Antikvitets Akademien (Stockholm, 1933), p. 144. See also Wal- 
ther Schulz, ‘Das germanische Haus in vorgeschichthcher Zeit’, M annus- 
Bibhothek, no. ii (Wurzburg, 1913). 

® Johs. Boe, ‘Bopladsen 1 Skipshelleren^ Bergens Museums Sknfter, no 17 
(Bergen, 1934)- 

3 Stenberger, op. cit., pp. 144-5 ; Oscar Almgren, Svenges fast a fornlam- 
ningar, and ed. (Stockholm, 1923), pp. 13-14; Hans Kjasr, Vor Oldttds Mindes- 
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tinues as the prevailing type in the north during the bronze 
age, but tends then to have an oval rather than round ground- 
plan. The classic example is provided by Professor Almgren's 
excavation of the hut at Boda in Uppland.^ The room inside 
was a rounded oblong about 9*5 metres by 7 metres. The 
entrance was on a long side. The walls were of wattled branches 
plastered with clay. A bronze fibula dates the dwelling in the 
fourth phase of the bronze age. The type is excellently illustrated 
in the ' house-urns ' mentioned above in connexion with graves 
of the late bronze age. These burial urns are of baked clay, 
and they are shaped as models of houses, sometimes of round 
ground-plan, sometimes oval. In some a construction of upright 
posts is indicated, bearing a conical roof with a smoke- vent at the 
top (PI. 52a}. In the oval forms the door is on a long side. Here 
then we find the bronze age linked directly with the tradition 
of the stone age. Yet there are a few sites of houses in Sweden 
with a long rectangular ground-plan that have been studied and 
also assigned to the bronze age.^ No trace of a fire-place has 
been found in these houses, nor any refuse of daily life, and it 
has been inferred with some reason that these buildings were 
intended for the worship of the gods rather than for ordinary 
habitation. The dating, however, is not absolutely certain. 

It is, in any case, in the iron age that a completely new type 
of building for habitation first appears. This is a long rectangular 
building of quite' large dimensions (PL 52b). The length is gen- 
erally from 10 to 30 metres, and the width varies correspondingly 
from 5 to 15 metres. But considerably larger houses are also 
found, up to 60 metres and more in length. The outer walls in 
Sweden and Norway are of stone and earth, built more or less 
regularly, but in Denmark they are made of grassy turves or of 
wattle plastered with clay. The constant characteristic feature 
of this type is that in the interior there are traces of two rows of 
detached wooden pillars, round tree-stocks which supported the 
roof. The structure must have been the same as that known in 
later times in the north, when each row of pillars supported a 
horizontal lengthwise course of beams, on which the roof rested. 


merker (K0benhavii, 1925), pp 30-2 ; Shetelig, PvtmiHve Ttder % Norge (Bergen, 
1922), pp 202 and 209. 

^ Fornvdnnen, 1912. 

^ T. J. Arne, 'Hus fran bronslildern i Sverige’, JR.%g (Stockholm, 1925). 
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This construction gave the house a very curious appearance, 
with its low walls surmounted by an enormous turf roof. In 
the interior the fire-place is found as a sunken hearth in the 
floor. Often a group of buildings lie close together, enclosing a 
central courtyard, and in Jutland whole villages of the early 
iron age are still in evidence. In fortunate conditions it is even 
possible to see that the buildings were surrounded by a cul- 
tivated stretch, and to trace fences, wells, and paths, and grave- 
mounds on the highest ground near the farmstead. 

Several establishments of this type have been excavated in 
Jutland, and they are known in especially large numbers in 
Gotland and Oland, more sporadically in the rest of Sweden, 
but again in large numbers in the south-west of Noiw^ay.^ The 
oldest known example was found in Jutland, and is assigned to 
the pre-Roman period some hundred years b.c. The houses in 
Gotland and Oland go back to the second century a.d., while 
those which have been investigated in Norway belong to the 
period from a.d. 400 onward. In the Viking period the same type 
of house was transported abroad to the new settlements, to the 
Orkneys and Hebrides, to Iceland and Greenland. This type 
has left traces even down to modern times both in Scandinavia 
and Scotland.^ 

From this summary account of the archaeological evidence we 
turn to the information gleaned from literature and etymology. 
The round or oval huts of wattle and clay which we have de- 
scribed in finds of the stone and bronze ages are also attested 
linguistically as the normal type of building among the Ger- 
manic peoples in primitive times. All the words for ' wall ' in the 
Germanic languages have, etymologically, the ground-meaning 
'plaited work'. Thus OE. wag has both these senses, and 'to 
build a wall' is windan wdgy where windan means literally 'to 

* Gudmund Hatt, ‘To Bopladsfund fra aeldre Jernalder’, Aarb f. nord. 
Oldk, (1928), p. 219 , id., J emaldcrsbopladscn vcd Ginderup % Thy, Fra National- 
museets Arbejdsmark (Kobenhavn, 1935), and also En Jcrnalders Hustomt i 
Troldioft Vtnd Sogn (Aarboger, 1935), p 47; John Nihl6n and Gerda Boethius, 
Gotldndske Gdrdar och Byar under aldre jdrndldern (Stockholm, 1933) ; M§.rten 
Stenberger, Oland under aldre jdrnAldern (1933) , Jan Petersen, Gamle gdrdsan- 
legg % Rogaland, Instituttet for Sammenhgnende Kulturforsknmg, Sene B, 
xxiii (Oslo, 1933) , Sigurd Grieg, J ernaldershus pd Lzsta, same senes, xxvii 
(Oslo, 1934)- 

^ Stenberger, op cit., p. 168; Aage Roussell, Norse Bmlding Customs tn the 
Scottish Isles (Copenhagen and London, 1934). 
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wind'; compare also German Wand and winden, 'to wind'. 
The Old Norse name for the door points to the same material : 
ON. hurS is the same word as OHG. Kurd, ' plaiting of branches ' ; 
compare also English hurdle. 

Yet houses of timber were built already in primitive Germanic 
times, as is shown by the common Germanic word 'timber' 
(ON. timbr, OE. timber, OHG. z'lmbar), which originally and 
etymologically meant 'building material'; it is cognate with 
Greek 'build', and Latin domus, 'house'. Remains of 

houses built of timber or planks, however, are first known from 
the iron age. On Oland and Gotland are found remains of 
dwellings from the first centuries after Christ, as already 
described. In the old Swedish town of Birka on the island of 
Bjorko have been found remains of dwellings of the Viking 
period, some of the plastered wattle type, some of timber with 
the joints stuffed with moss and clay. Of special interest are 
the remains of a house from the early Viking period which have 
been found at Augerum in Blekinge (Sweden). This house 
was plastered with clay, oblong in ground-plan, with rounded 
corners. In the middle of the floor lay a number of charred 
pieces of wood from the hearth-fire. Between these and the walls 
were the remains of two rows of posts which had supported the 
roof. The entrance was from a gable-side, where columns had 
supported an overhanging roof, an arrangement known else- 
where : indeed, from widely sundered places in the Indo-Euro- 
pean area the projecting roof before the entrance is found; it 
is held up by posts, and serves as a protection against the 
weather. 

With this house the picture which the sagas give of farmers' 
dwellings corresponds in most features; but in the sagas the 
usual material of the walls is timber, and the shape is perfectly 
rectangular. There is also a closed built out structure, provided 
with a door, before the main entrance. A name of great anti- 
quity for this appears in ON gnd, which is the same word as 
Latin antae, ' the pillars on each side of the door ' ; compare also 
Armenian dr-and, 'room in front of the door'. From this 
arrangement some light is thrown on the common Germanic 
word ' door', the original meaning of which was ' door-opening' ; 
but the plural form (with singular meaning), as in Gothic 
daurons, ON. dyrr, dyr, requires explanation. The form was 

302s Y 
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originally dual (the dual ending being still apparent in the OE. 
form duru), referring, not to a double-leaved door, which was 
not known among the heathen Germanic peoples, but to the 
two door-ways of the en'trance-room ; both in Old Norse and in 
dialects of modern Norwegian the word dyr is used of the space 
between the outer door and the door of the chief room, that is, 
of the passage-way or lobby ; compare also Greek dvpcLv, ‘ ante- 
room’. The word is thus valuable testimony of the great 
antiquity of this construction. In the \'iking period the built- 
out vestibule had a rival in the balcony {svalar), open on three 
sides, which protected at least one side of the house. This roofed 
row of pillars is also to be found outside of Scandinavia : com- 
pare Gothic uhizwa, aroa, OHG. obasa, 'vestibulum’ (a side- 
gallery supported bypillars), the same word as ON. ups, ‘ eaves’, 
and modern English eaves. 

Further, we find in dwellings of the saga period, just as in the 
iron-age houses, rows of pillars inside the large room. While in 
smaller houses the roofing rested on a ridge-beam which in turn 
was supported by a single row of pillars, in larger houses the 
roofing was usually supported by two rows of pillars ; each row 
was connected above with a beam running the whole length of 
the roof, and cross-beams joined each pair of pillars. There was 
a break in the line of the roof between the two longitudinal 
beams, the ridge-beam resting with short supports on the cross- 
beams. No inner horizontal ceiling was found. The roof con- 
sisted of two coverings, an inner one of lathes, planks, reeds, or 
bark, and an outer one of turf. To prevent the turf from sliding 
off, a board was fastened at the lower edge of the roof. On the 
gable-sides the edge of the roof was similarly supplied with a 
board {vindsMS) which was intended to give protection against 
the wind; this board was usually carved and its upper projec- 
tions adorned with fantastic heads of animals. 

The middle part of the dwelling was occupied by the flaming 
fire which was stretched out in a line parallel to the long walls ; 
this was the langeldr. Since the name of the fire-place, arinn, 
also has the meaning ‘elevation’ it may be inferred that the 
fire-place was higher than the floor. Its framework was formed 
of thin upright flat stones (actually found in some of the ancient 
house-groups). The hearth-fire was always kept alight and was 
regarded as sacred; at sacrificial feasts horns filled with beer 
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were carried around the fire, and in legal transfers of house and 
land, earth was taken from the four corners of the hearth. The 
fire-place in the kitchen [eldhus) had other names. No other 
illumination than the hearth-fire was lieeded. On the Gokstad 
ship, however, slabs of oak were found with a hole in the 
middle into which a resinous piece of wood was thrust to act 
as a torch. There are also two kinds of train-oil lamps (kola) 
known from the Viking period, both of which are open bowls, 
one with a ring to be hung on a post, the other with a long spiked 
shaft to be fastened into the floor. 

Like the older house the farm-house of the Viking period had 
entrances from the gable-sides. The doors themselves {hurS) 
consisted in saga times of boards held together by cross- 
pieces. In the ground-sill or door-sill there was a groove {gdtf) 
into which the door fitted when it was shut ; as a result of this 
arrangement, which gave a firmer and more secure fastening, 
the door had to be lifted slightly when it was opened. The door 
was swung on a door-post, the lower end of which rested in a 
hole in the door-sill, while the upper end turned in a hole in the 
lintel or in a withe ; the arrangement is comparable to the Roman 
door-pivots. The door usually swung inwards and was provided 
with a ring by which it could be raised. It was often supplied 
with a peep-hole, and sometimes an animahs head was fastened 
above it. Windows in the modern sense were unknown (glazed 
windows are first mentioned in Denmark in the year 1086), 
but there were openings in the wall and shuttered windows in 
the roof, which served to admit air and light into the hall and 
to let out the smoke. The smaller shuttered openings {gluggr, 
vindauga) were made in the wall or in the lower face of the roof, 
but the opening for smoke {Ijori) was placed by the ridge-beam. 
This latter opening could be closed by means of a pole and a 
piece of board [speld), or a frame covered over with transparent 
membrane [skjdr). 

The oldest and common Germanic name for the dwelling- 
house appears in ON. salr ( = OE. sele), which in the poetic 
Edda is the constant and only name; it occurs also in many 
old place-names. Later, probably in the tenth century, the term 
stofa makes its appearance ; in place-names it is found only in 
those of later origin. This name also is a genuine Germanic word 
(related to MLG. stoven, English stew)y which originally signified 
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* steam-bath room' (compare OE. sfofa and OHG. stuba in this 
sense) or else the fire-place peculiar to the steam-bath (cf. 
English stove). How stofa became the name of the Norse living- 
room is not clear. The stOfa differed in its arrangement from the 
German Stube, which was heated by means of a stove, whereas 
the Norse sfofa only gave up its flaming hearth-fire long after 
the Viking period. The new name can hardly have come from 
Germany, since MLG. stove does not seem to have been used 
of the living-room; on the other hand, several indications seem 
to point to an eastern origin : compare Slavonic istuha, borrowed 
from Germanic. The chief distinction between the salr and the 
stofa seems to have lain in the furnishing and use of the space 
on each side of the hearth. In the salr of the Edda the raised 
floor along the side wall is called the fiet ; it served during the 
day as a sitting-place and at night as a place for beds. It was 
usually floored with boards or covered with straw, at feasts 
with carpets. In the stofa the pallr corresponds to the fiet ; this 
name possibly came from Russia (Russian nojn> pol, ‘board, 
plank, bench'). The pallr from the first was only a sitting- 
place, and two or three steps led up to it. Common to the salr 
and the stofa (in its older form) was the house-owner’s high-seat 
in the middle of the northern long bench. Its name, gndvegi, is 
derived from the two thick pillar-beams {gudvegissulur) between 
which it is set: compare ON. gnd, ‘porch’, corresponding to 
Latin antae, ‘pillars on each side of the door' (see above, p. 321). 
These pillars were adorned with carven representations of the 
gods and were regarded as holy. The Norwegian colonists 
emigrating to Iceland brought their high-seat pillars with them 
to their new homes. 

The cause of the disappearance of the salr was no doubt that 
its functions became separated in two new rooms, the stofa and 
the eldhus (etymologically ‘fire-room’). This latter word is not 
found in the Edda poems ; the usage of the Edda reflects the 
conditions of the time when the cooking was done in the salr, 
as it was, according to HymiskviSa, in the hall of the giant. With 
the coming of the stofa the old salr seems to have been used as 
eldhus, that is, as a combined kitchen and sleeping-room. In the 
Norwegian laws of the Gula}?ing salhus still occurs in the sense 
of eldhus] and in King Valdemar's Jutish laws both words are 
used in the same sense. Similarly in the eldhtis we hear of d^flet 
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which belongs properly to the salr ; the phrase liggja i jieti, ' lie 
on the flet \ is used of an eldhusftfl or half-wit who sits all day by 
the kitchen fire. 

Another common Germanic name* for a dwelling-house in 
addition to salr is hur (modern English bower). The bur was the 
only Old Norse house which had more than one story. The 
ground floor served as a storeroom for supplies of food, clothing, 
or tools. On the upper floor the housewife and the grown-up 
daughters lived by day, while at night it was the sleeping-room 
for the family, though usually only in the summer, as there was 
no fire-place in the bur. Around the upper story [lopt) went a 
half-open gallery {loptsvalar) , which rested on the ends of 
projecting beams. A set of steps or a ladder led to the lopt, and 
another descended to the lower floor through an opening in the 
floor of the lopt, which was provided with a trap-door. In the 
old German house also a gallery is often found around the upper 
floor, sometimes called loubia (related to lopt), sometimes soleri, 
a name which points to a Roman prototype (Latin solarium). 

The Germanic steam-bath had nothing to do with the Roman 
bath, which was dependent upon heated air. The Old Norse 
bath-house {baSstofa, identical in sense with OE. stofa) in fact 
corresponds rather nearly to the Slavonic type. The steam was 
produced by pouring water on a glowing stone stove, that is, 
a stove made of piled-up stones held together with clay ; and in 
Old English too we find that stdnbsep and stofhsep denote the 
same thing, A scaffolding (the pallr ; cf . Russian nonoKt polok, 
'the sweating-bench in a steam bath', i.e. the uppermost step 
of the scaffolding) rising in several steps made it possible to 
move the body into a continually higher temperature. Lying 
on this scaffolding the bather slapped himself with branches. 
In saga times there was a bath-house in nearly every homestead. 
In Iceland bath-houses were also to be found built over hot- 
springs. 

In every homestead there was a stable (stallr) and cow-byre 
{fehus, fjos), usually several of the latter, for the cattle, sheep, 
and goats ; the pigs had to be content with a shed {svinsti), and 
the poultry presumably with a space in the cow-house. The 
byre for the larger animals was divided by two rows of posts 
into two spaces at the sides with stalls (bass) for the beasts, and 
a narrower space between which afforded drainage for the 
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droppings, which were cleared out through a trap-door in the 
wall. A thrall had his sleeping-place in the byre on a board 
floor {hjally) above the stalls. In Iceland horses and sheep 
ordinarily were free in open pasture all year ; protection against 
bad weather was given by the fjdrborg, a round sheep-house 
with dome-shaped roof. 

The barn {lilaSa) was not an absolute necessity. A roof 
(hjalmr) which could be adjusted higher or lower on a pole {rd3a) 
was sufficient to preserve the hay as well as the imthreshed 
corn. In general, however, each homestead had a barn [heyhlada, 
kornhlaSa), often of considerable size. The barn was divided by 
two rows of posts supporting the roof into deepened side-spaces 
{golf) and the threshing-place {Idfi) in the middle, the floor of 
which was either clay stamped hard or a surface of boards. The 
threshing-floor was not always placed so that carts could be 
driven in ; in Denmark and Sweden especially the unloading was 
often done through doors or other openings. Where there was 
no bam, the threshing-floor lay in the open. 

In the later saga age, in the larger homesteads, especially in 
king’s manors, there were still more buildings, separate tool and 
provision houses {utihur) and also a privy, whose common 
Germanic name gang is really only an abstracted and elliptical 
term ; compare ON. ganga til garSs, ' to go about one’s needs 

The buildings of a homestead never lay in haphazard con- 
fusion, but were arranged in two groups : dwelling-houses and 
outhouses each lay by themselves. To the former group belonged 
the salt (or stofa), eldhus, and buTy to which was often added the 
dyngja and usually the haSstofa, In the latter group were 
reckoned the hla& a^fjos, stallr, and utihur. In addition there were 
various smaller buildings which lay outside the homestead 
proper, as the smithy {smiSja) and boat-house [naust). The 
arrangement of the two principal groups of buildings was 
dependent on the nature of the local settlement ; in the village 
system the arrangement was quite different from that found in 
single homesteads. In the parts of Scandinavia occupied before 
the Viking age, namely Denmark, south Sweden, and the 
coastal regions of Norway, the village system prevailed, in 
which the parcels of cultivated land lay side by side in a medley, 
while woodland and pasture were undivided. The individual 
settlement was effected mainly in the Viking period, when great 
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forests in the east of Norway and the south of Sweden were 
cleared. This difference in the form of the settlements in the 
different periods manifests itself in place-names : in the oldest 
stratum a personal name is never found as the first element, 
while in names originating in the Viking age this type becomes 
general.^ In Sweden at the end of the heathen period a large 
part, perhaps the largest part, of the population lived in villages, 
and in Denmark as late as the thirteenth century the village- 
system greatly preponderated. In Norway, according to the 
laws of Gula]:)ing and Frosta]?ing, even after the Viking period 
a more or less complete community of field and pasture was the 
established organization of the land economy in the western 
and northern districts. In accordance with this organization 
in the west of Norway all buildings were gathered into a single 
group, in which the dwelling-houses formed one row and the 
outhouses another, which was separated from the first by a 
road. In the broader districts of east Norway, where the home- 
steads were mostly scattered, the buildings were so arranged 
that the dwelling-rooms were built around one courtyard and 
the outhouses around another. This double court we also find 
here and there in Sweden, especially in Oland and Gotland. It 
is otherwise in Denmark, where aU the buildings belonging to 
one homestead formed a closed square around an inner court- 
yard. Iceland, where the settlement was the work of individuals, 
shows a peculiar development of its own, which brought together 
a joined complex of buildings without any inner court. ^ 

The dwelling-house and the larger buddings in historic times 
were constructed of horizontal logs, unshaped, and rough-hewn, 
the projecting ends {lapt) of which crossed each other. In the 
lighter outhouses the walls were made of boards standing up- 

^ For a fuller account see Magnus Olsen, Farms and Fanes of Anczent Norway 
(Oslo, 1928), p. 29 f 

® The Icelandic complex houses do not appear until the eleventh century, 
and are therefore not treated fully here. The evidence of the sagas about Ice- 
landic houses has been collected and studied by Valter GuSmundsson, Prtvat- 
hohgen pd Island % Sagahden (Kobenhavn, 1889) ; the complex house is described 
and illustrated by Daniel Bruun, F ortidsminder og NuUdshjem paa Island, 2nd 
ed- (Kobenhavn, 1928). The complex house is also found in Greenland, but the 
Greenland houses more often show derivation from the Hebrides and Ireland : 
see Foul Norland, Norse Rmns at Gardar, Meddelelser om Gronland, vol Ixxvi 
(Kobenhavn, 1930), and cf Roussell, Norse Bmlding Customs in the Scottish 
Isles (Copenhagen and London, 1934). 
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right, their lower ends resting on the ground-sill, while at the 
upper ends they were held together by horizontal beams sup- 
ported by posts, of which the four corner-posts were stouter 
than the others. The timber in Norway was usually fir, in 
Denmark spruce. In building the axe was the most important 
of the implements used, both the characteristic timber-axe 
[viSarox) and the lighter axe with which the timbers were 
trimmed [tglguox], as well as the axe with curved cutting-edge 
(pexla). Saws do not seem to have been of great importance. 
Probably wedges {veggr = OE. Tvecg) were used to split the 
timber into planks. There were several different forms of auger. 
Spoon-shaped augers are known from the find at Vimose in 
Denmark, and they are also found by the side of screw-augers 
in finds from the Viking period. The Old Norse names are borr 
( == OE bor) ; nafarr ( = OE. nafugdr), meaning etymologically 
'pointed iron for making wheel-naves'; and pvari, etymo- 
logically ‘the turning tool’. 
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N O remains of clothing from the stone age have been found. 
But as sheep first appear in the later part of this period, 
it must be assumed that before that time skins formed the only 
material for clothing. Moreover, pins have been found which 
seem to have been used for boring holes in skin so that threads 
could be drawn through. These threads may have been plant 
fibres : Danish archaeological finds show that in actual fact the 
making of threads and cords of this material (for use in fishing 
nets) was understood during the whole of the stone age ; they 
may also have been animal sinews, or, most likely of all, of gut : 
the Old Norse and common Germanic name of twined thread, 
garn (the same word as English yam), etymologically means 
'gut' (for which the Old Norse word was ggrn). Sewing needles 
were made of bone ; animals’ teeth and other roughly-worked 
objects of bone and amber served as ornaments. 

Of the preparation of skins in this period little can be said 
with certainty. It is possible that the scrapers of flint and bone 
known from the older stone age were used to scrape the flesh 
from hides. To prevent the skin from shrivelling up, it was 
dipped in salt water, just as was usual in historical times. 
Probably the efficacy of rubbing grease into the skin to make it 
pliant was also understood, but the instrument (the hrdk) used 
in historical times, by which a much more thorough dressing 
was effected, must be of later origin. It is probable that the 
skin clothing of the stone age always had the hair left on it. The 
removal of the hair is in itself a very simple process, since it can 
be done by laying the skin in urine and then scraping off the 
hair when it has rotted. But this process has no known signi- 
ficance in actual practice except as a preparation for tanning, 
and this would imply a more advanced technique, like that 
derived later from Rome. The first trace of tanning in the north 
is in some remains of leather from the bronze age, found in 
Slesvig-Holstein. It is noteworthy that the method used in 
these remains is 'white tanning’, that is, by means of alum; 
this has never been general in the north, where the prevailing 
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usage has always been red tanning, chiefly with oak bark : hence 
ON. harka, 'to tan’, derived from hgrkr, 'bark’. 

Although there is no trace of skin clothes in the graves of 
the bronze age that contain unburned bodies, there can be no 
doubt that, even apart from footwear, they were in common 
use. In general, this use of animals’ skins for clothing has always 
been more highly developed in the north than among the 
southern Germans, partly because of the severe climate and the 
life on the sea, which made warm and waterproof clothing a 
necessity, and partly as a result of the easy accessibility of 
skins as material. In Old Norse literature mention is made of 
garments made from the skin of all kinds of domestic animals 
(though seldom of horse-hide), and wild animals both terrestrial 
(reindeer, bear, wolf, fox, lynx) and aquatic (seal, beaver, otter). 
The skin of the smaller sorts of animals, martin, cat, stoat, 
squirrel, was used for trimming and lining. A great many skins 
came from the Lapps of Finmark, and were exported still further 
to England already in the Viking period : such trade is mentioned 
in Egils saga, ch. 17, and elsewhere. The sheepskin played the 
most important part: where skinn is mentioned without any 
closer specification it is always the sheepskin that is meant. 
In the older period goatskins too must have been much used 
among the Germanic peoples, as is indicated by the etymology 
of two ancient names for a cloak: ON. heSinn ( — OE. heden), 
which is undoubtedly related to haSna, ' young goat ’, and hgkull 
(Gothic hakuls), which, with its derivative hekla (OE. hsecele), is 
naturally to be connected with OE. hecen, 'young goat’. 

The oldest finds of woollen clothes belong to the bronze age 
and were found well preserved in oak cists in grave-mounds of 
Jutland and Slesvig (see Chapter IX above). In a cist from 
Muldbjerg, Hind herred in Jutland a skeleton of a man was found 
together with the garments depicted in PI. 21. These were 
a woollen cap, with a rounded crown, the outer side of which 
was adorned with projecting woollen threads all ending in knots. 
Such burled texture, produced by knotting the thread-ends on 
one side of the warp while the cloth was woven, has been charac- 
teristic of Scandinavian winter caps and mittens in later periods 
also. Further, there was a cloak, which, when spread out, was 
of half-round shape ; it was a single piece of coarse woollen 
material. Then there was a kind of short skirt which was held 
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together by a leather belt and on the shoulders by leather straps 
with bronze buttons. In this garment one may see the prototype 
of the Germanic hr 6k, ' trousers ’ : both from the etymology of 
the word (illustrated by OE. hrec, *podex') and from the evidence 
of old glosses it can be seen that the word originally denoted a 
short covering for the hips; thus Old English has the glosses 
lumbare, gyrdels, brec] femoralia, brec; perizomata vel cam- 
pestria vel succinctoria, wisdbrec, and in Old High German are 
the glosses lumbare, bruoch; cingulum lumborum, bruocha, 
lumblo. Finally, there belong to this set of clothes two joined 
pieces of woollen material rolled up together, forming a shawl 
ornamented with fringes. Some smaller pieces of woollen stuff 
and fragments of skin constitute the remains of the foot- 
covering. 

A complete set of women's clothing was brought to light from 
a Danish barrow at Borum-Esh0i in the neighbourhood of 
Aarhus in north Jutland. The body was wrapped in a large 
mantle woven of coarse wool and cow-hair. On the head was a 
woollen net held in position by cords (PL 53a) and plaited in the 
characteristic manner known as sprang (see p. 333) . The dress 
was divided into a short-sleeved jacket, ingeniously cut out from 
a single piece of material, and a long skirt. The structure of the 
weaving is seen in PI. 536, representing a piece of a shawl from 
a contemporary Swedish find. The material was mostly of 
naturally marked wool, but some of it also was artificially 
coloured. Another woman's costume was found more recently 
m a grave at Egtved near Holding, and has been described above 
(p. 148) . This costume has the same jacket as that from Borum- 
Esh0i, but the only other garment was a short skirt, consisting 
entirely of woollen fringes, reaching from the hips to a little 
below the knees. At the upper and lower edges of the skirt the 
fringes were bound with a woven border, and the whole piece 
is so long that it could go just twice round the waist. Between 
the jacket and skirt a belt was worn, fastened with a knot 
hanging loose in front, and decorated with a round ornamental 
plate of bronze (PI. 16 and 22). 

Upon the basis of the finds made in the Danish peat-bogs at 
Thorsbjserg and Nydam in south Jutland it has been thought 
possible to reconstruct a true picture of a Norse warrior of the 
first phase of the migration period. The clothes are of wool and 
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show finer weaving than the bronze age ; frequently a diamond- 
shaped pattern appears in the materials. The most important 
garments were a long-sleeved tunic or kirtle of wool (see PL 54a) 
and trousers which were firmly fastened around the waist with 
a strap, and at the lower ends were sewed onto short stockings 
(see PL 546). The feet were covered by a kind of leather sandal 
with impressed ornamentation. On the shoulders hung a large 
square cloak of wool with long fringes at the lower end. In this 
costume influence of the south Germans is apparent, beyond all 
doubt. The long trousers, which closely resemble the ON. 
leistahrcekr when compared with the irok of the bronze age, are 
seen to represent something quite new, but they were well 
known to the south Germans, to the Lombards and Marco- 
manni, for example. The low sandals correspond in all respects 
to those used by the Romans, and were never in general popular 
use in the north. It seems a very likely hypothesis that here 
we have to do with a tribe which had immigrated from the 
south. 

Traces of linen material are preserved from the bronze age 
in Denmark, where it is evident also that flax was cultivated at 
that period. In Swedish graves linen appears in the later iron 
age. Hemp was not cultivated among the Scandinavians in the 
archaeological period, but the nettle was gathered as a textile 
material. 

The word ' wool ' had its origin in the practice of plucking the 
wool from the sheep : the related Latin word vellere, ' to pluck 
may be compared ; this method has indeed been current in the 
north far down the ages, and is still sometimes employed in 
Iceland to-day. The clipping of the fleece can hardly be evi- 
denced before the twelfth century, though it may well have been 
practised earlier: the shearing-knife (called sks^ri in Old Norse), 
consisting of two blades joined together by a spring band, is 
distinguished as the instrument ordinarily used for clipping 
sheep, and it is known from the Roman iron age. For the 
carding of the wool a comb-like instrument was used, called 
ullkambr ( = OE. wullcamb,) corresponding to the 'R.omzxipecten, 
The wool was cleansed, just as in more modern times, by means 
of urine, the ammonia in it being effective in removing the 
greasy dirt ; hence ON. pvag.pv^tti, pvdl, ‘urine', are related to 
pvd, ‘to wash'. The treatment of linen has been essentially the 
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same at all periods among all the Indo-European peoples, and 
therefore needs no further discussion. Linen-heckles have been 
found in Viking graves. 

In the bronze age thread was spun on a hooked stick of the 
same kind as is still used in certain districts of Sweden for mak- 
ing string and rope. In historical times the spinning instruments 
were the same in the north as among the classical peoples in 
ancient times, namely, the distaff (the rod which the wool or 
hair was wound on), the spindle (a round rod inserted in a 
circular disk of wood, stone, or burned leather, m the Viking 
period, also of amber), and lastly a needle of bone, with which the 
wool was kept in place. The distaff (rokkr) was so thin that it 
could be easily bent when the thread was being spun from it ; 
during the process of spinning it was held in the left hand or 
under the left arm, but might also be stuck under the belt or 
fastened onto the bench. The spindle {snxlda) had a hook at 
the top which served to hold the thread firmly in position ; when 
the spinner with thumb and forefinger set the spindle in motion, 
which received increased force and steadiness from the heavy 
disk, the thread was spun. By the time the spindle reached the 
floor, the spun thread had been wound round it, and the process 
was repeated until the spindle was full, whereupon the ball of 
thread was slipped off Few examples of the spindle have been 
preserved, but the whorl {sndldr), the disk used on it, appears 
frequently in women's graves during the whole of the iron age. 
As late as the eighteenth century spinning was still carried on 
in many places in Norway by this method, which moreover had 
the advantage that it could be practised while walking. In 
Denmark the spindle is still used to make cord for fishing nets. 
Already in prehistoric weaving yarn of several strands is 
found. 

The art of weaving, as is well known, was developed out of 
the older plaiting. In the Swiss pile-dwellings of the neolithic 
period plaited cloths have been found of such skilful workman- 
ship that only textile experts could distinguish them from woven 
materials. In transition between the two methods comes the 
texture known as sprang, which is exemplified in the hair-net 
mentioned above, p. 331, belonging to the bronze age. In the 
later Middle Ages this style of textile work spread over the 
whole of the north and is alive at the present day as an industry 
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in various parts of Norway, as also in Galicia and Croatia. The 
fabric is produced by simple plaiting of the threads without any 
other implements than a pair of needles (see Fig. 13). Sprang 
was sometimes used as a border, sometimes as the central piece 
of the fabric. The material was sometimes wool, sometimes 
silk. 

The Old Norse weaving loom stood upright (whence its name 
vefstadr), just as the oldest Indo-European loom did; compare 



Fig. 13. The plaiting of sprang. After Brohohn and Raid 


Greek tcrros*, 'loom', related to co-TT^/zt 'raise up, erect', and 
containing the same root as siadr. The Old Norse loom also 
agrees with the Homeric and early Roman looms in weaving 
from the top downwards. While several Old English and Old 
German glosses point to the later Roman type of upright loom 
in which the weaving was from the bottom up, among the 
Scandinavians the old type remained in use until the change 
to the horizontal loom; in Norway and in Iceland the old 
instrument disappeared only a hundred years ago, in the Faroes 
still later. PI. 55 shows a Norwegian example. 

During the weaving the loom was placed obliquely against a 
wall. The most important function in its working belonged to 
a shaft, called the skapt (in OE. websceaft, Latin scdpus), named 
from its resemblance to the shaft of a spear. Around this shaft 







a. The arrangement of spjaldvefiiadiiv. As found in tile Oselierg ship 


h. Plates of spjaldvefna&iir. After Brogger 
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were fastened a series of small loops through which half of the 
vertical threads were drawn. Thus the warp was divided into 
two sets of threads, and, as the shaft was raised and lowered, 
first one set was brought uppermost, then the other. At each 
fresh movement a woof-thread was introduced into the middle 
space, the opening between the two sets of warp-threads. The 
stones hanging at the bottom were to keep the warp-threads 
taut ; they are also found on the loom of classical antiquity. In 
Old Norse they bore the name of kU ; they were usually of soap- 
stone, as is shown by the modern Norwegian name for soap- 
stone, klehher, descended from ON. kU-herg, 

The fabric produced on such a loom was ' single-shaft The 
finds in graves show that by the side of such material the making 
of two-shaft, three-shaft, and still more complex fabrics was 
understood from ancient times. In addition to single-coloured 
materials, materials with patterns were also woven. Striped 
materials were made by inserting at intervals layers of different 
coloured threads. The diamond-shaped pattern from the older 
iron age, mentioned above, p. 332, was produced by manipula- 
tion with the fingers only, as the skein of coloured woof-threads 
was guided by them in each passage between the warp-threads. 

In addition to the upright loom for larger fabrics, there were 
weaving machines for smaller pieces. The ON. horSi was a long 
and narrow fabric which was used as a border for large wall 
tapestries, just as the OE. lorda was a trimming for clothes. As 
an enlarged form of the West Germanic border-piece, the horSi 
implies an enlarged version of the usual machine employed in 
Germany for the old border-weaving. In this machine the warp 
was stretched out on a horizontal frame, and the division of the 
threads was made by a vertical board with slits in it ; a needle- 
shaped instrument was used as slay, and the woof was also set 
in with it. Nearly related to this is the border-loom which 
in Norway and Denmark now bears the name spjeld. This 
apparatus consists of a frame pierced with slits, and the warp- 
threads are alternately drawn through the slits between the 
ribs, and through the holes in the ribs ; the opening for the 
woof-threads is made by the alternately rising and sinking frame. 
The hordar found in the Oseberg ship are fine pieces of average 
width about 25 cm., and whole scenes have been set into the 
weaving in coloured thread with the aid of a pointed instrument. 
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The Norse border used for trimming (and also as a hair- 
ribbon) was called hlad. This was produced by a large number 
of spjgld, that is, small square cards of wood used in upright 
position; there were normally four holes (one in each corner), 
through which the warp-threads were passed (see PL 56). By 
this widely-known method of weaving a great variety of patterns 
were produced simply by varying the motion of the plates. 
This kind of border-weaving has been kept up in all the Scandi- 
navian lands to the present day, in Iceland under the name of 
spjaldvefnaStir, Cards of this sort are found in the Oseberg ship 
and elsewhere. 

The treatment of the materials after they are woven has now 
to be considered. The fulling was usually done with the feet, 
and the mordant used for the process was either sea-water or 
urine. Textile material fulled by the Roman method with a 
kind of fuller’s earth {Creta fiillomca) seems to have first become 
generally knowm in the north in the Viking period, and then 
under the name borrowed from the Frisians, klm 3 i. The method 
of fulling is reflected in the etymology : the word is related to 
OE. clipey 'poultice, plaster’; similarly, ON. dukr, 'cloth’, 
which came from the same quarter, is related to OE. decan, ‘to 
smear, plaster’. For detersion of the fabrics, sometimes urine 
was used, sometimes lye from ashes. Linen cloth was smoothed 
with glass or whalebone (of which specimens have been found 
in Viking graves), sometimes after first being rubbed with wax. 

How old the dyeing of fabrics is in the north cannot be defin- 
itely stated. Dyed garments are found as early as the Thorsbj serg 
find, it is true, but they may have been imported. The berries 
of woad {I satis tinctoria) found in the Oseberg ship show that 
dye materials were imported in the Viking period. But mention 
is made in the sagas of native dye-plants also, such as jafni 
{Lycopodium alpinum), producing a golden yellow dye, and a 
few varieties of moss (ON. Utmosi) which yielded a reddish- 
brown or reddish-violet dye and in later times formed a com- 
modity of export to England; moreover, the red dye from 
maSra, ‘madder’ {Galium boreale), is certainly very old. For a 
black dye iron-bearing mud from bogs was used, in skins as well 
as textile fabrics ; this was called sorta in Old Norse. 

In contradistinction to the foreign klseSi the usual Scandi- 
navian woollen material was called vaSmdl, a name borrowed in 
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English as ‘wadmal’. The etymological basis of this name is a 
certain measure {mdl) of woven fabric {vdS), with reference to 
the use of this measure of cloth as a standard of value and lawful 
unit of price. Various kinds of wadmal were distinguished, the 
coarser and finer, dyed and undyed, patterned, hurled. In linen 
also there was a distinction made between the simpler native- 
woven kind and the imported. The coarser parts of linen which 
had been combed out (Danish Uaar) were made use of from very 
early times, as may be inferred from the etymology of the word 
blseja, ‘bedcover’, derived from the base which appears in 
Danish Uaar and in MHG. hlahe, ‘coarse linen material’. No 
trace of cotton fabric can be found in the north in the archaeo- 
logical period. The name which originally denoted cotton, 
gudvefy (the same word as OE. godwehb, and ultimately derived 
from Arabic koton, ‘cotton’), was applied solely to a costly 
cloth of crimson or dark red colour. ON. silki, ‘silk’, like OE. 
sioloc, was borrowed from Slavonic. Richly ornamented silk 
fabrics were among the articles of the Oseberg find. The Edda 
poem Rigspula grades the clothing of the classes ; the serf child 
is wrapped in coarse linen, the free child in fine linen, the noble 
child in silk. The hair of animals was also to some extent used 
in clothing. In ancient finds wool is found mixed with hart’s 
hair in the cloth. A common Germanic word for a garment of 
unmixed hair is ON. hmra (OE. hzre). Saint Olaf, according to 
his saga, wore one under his shirt, and Randalin is said to have 
presented Ragnar LoSbrok with a magical shirt of this sort. 
Several old Norwegian farm-names point to the cultivation of 
nettles, and in actual fact cloth made from nettles was used in 
older times both in Norway and Sweden. In prehistoric times 
belts were made from lime-bast : hence ON. lindi, ‘belt’, derived 
from lind, ‘ linden tree ’. 

The scattered references in the old sagas supply material 
which puts us in a position to reconstruct the ordinary popular 
costume of the Viking period, and shows that in the main it 
agrees with the ancient Germanic dress, in so far as this re- 
mained unaffected by Roman influences. The monk of Saint 
GaU (i. 34) describes the most important characteristics of 
Frankish dress thus : The shoes were provided with laces three 
ells long, which were wound crosswise round the legs [fasciolae 
crurales). No kirtle is mentioned; the body was covered by a 
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linen shirt which was gathered in by the sword-belt. A grey 
or blue cloak was worn over the shoulders, four-cornered and 
doubled, reaching down to the feet both in front and behind, 
but barely covering the knees at the sides. The trousers were of 
linen, sometimes long, sometimes short. The variations from 
this account which can be observed in the everyday dress of the 
lower classes in the north can be explained naturally from the 
difference of climate, which required that the linen should be 
replaced by woollens. The Norse farmer’s costume is accordingly 
characterized by the following garments: a square cloak, a 
woollen shirt, short woollen trousers, and finally, leg-bands, 
which were often an extension of the long shoe-laces. 

While this costume remained unaltered in essentials during 
the ages, the festive costume followed the higher classes’ quest 
for novelty. The power of fashion was as great in the north as 
in the south, and in both quarters exerted its strongest influence 
on the men : we hear several times in the sagas of a stmdrgorSa- 
maSr, a man who is showy in his dress and introduces new 
fashions. In no region of culture has there been a livelier inter- 
change of customs than in matters of dress. This interchange 
manifests itself in terminology, and its movements can be traced 
by analysis of the words borrowed. If we leave aside the pieces 
of clothing found in the Thorsbjmrg bog, which may perhaps be 
regarded as products of provincial Roman workshops, Frisian 
modes seem to be those which were first imitated in the north. 
The inhabitants of the north very early entered into commercial 
relations with the Frisians living on the eastern shore of the 
North Sea, the leading Germanic seafaring people before the 
Viking period. The Frisians’ most important commodity of 
trade was woollen goods, and we have already (p. 336 above) 
adduced evidence that their superior art of weaving — which 
they had perhaps learned from their neighbours in Flanders, 
where the Romans had introduced weavers — was known and 
esteemed among the Scandinavians. From the Frisians the 
inhabitants of the north probably came to know of the kirtle : 
that its name (ON. hyrtill, OE. cyrtel) was originally a Frisian 
word is demonstrated by the fact that the adjective hurt, kort 
(from Latin curtus), from which it was derived, was found only 
in Frisian. Frankish influence began somewhat later, and from 
the ninth century onward brought Byzantine modes also to 
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the north. The names of the cloaks rngitull and kdpa are of 
French origin, from OFr. mantel and cape. The oldest foreign 
modes of which the sagas give direct evidence came from Eng- 
land ; from there the skald Egill, amoiig others, brought his fine 
clothes ; yet it was not until the reign of King Olaf the Quiet 
(in the second half of the eleventh century) that English fashions 
became general in Norway. From one or other of these last two 
associations was derived the fashion of clothes of two or more 
colours, that is, garments made up from differently coloured 
pieces of material ; this fashion was introduced at the end of the 
Viking period, but from which of the two possible sources, 
France or England, cannot readily be determined. There was 
a close correspondence between the Old Norse and Old English 
terminology of costume, but it is certain that this correspon- 
dence was not in the main due to the many direct connexions 
with England ; it goes back to a time when the Anglo-Saxons 
were still living on the Continent. Finally it may be observed 
that, in addition to the foreign influences just reviewed, rela- 
tions with the Scandinavian colonies in Ireland and Scotland, 
and intercourse with neighbouring peoples of Finnish and 
Slavonic stock, also gave access to new cloth fabrics and new 
forms of clothing. 

We shall now examine the individual garments, beginning at 
the lower end of the costume. The making of shoes for the 
peasantry was in general carried on as a household industry. 
As has already been mentioned, the awl (ON. air = OE. sel) 
is of primitive antiquity ; with it the holes for sewing-threads 
and for shoe-laces were punched. The needle for sewing shoes 
was of bone with a long eye-hole in the middle; just such a 
needle was used in Norway only a short time ago. The sewing 
material {seymi) in the oldest period consisted of animal sinews, 
later also of narrow thongs of skin {seymipvengr) . The shoes were 
made of untanned skin of various domestic animals or of rein- 
deer ; they had no distinct soles — the very word soli is of foreign 
origin — and they were sewed without the help of a last. They 
were of different kinds, according as they were intended for use 
in winter or in summer. If they were for winter use, the hair 
was left on, and they were known as huSskor; if for summer use, 
the hair was removed. A very old t 3 rpe of winter shoe, still in 
use in Norway, was that called (from fit, ‘foot of a skin’). 
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made from the skin on a cow's or reindeer's hind leg, where the 
sack-formed skin of the knee-joint provided a toe for the shoe. 
The shoes were then sewed on both sides of the instep right to 
the back, in such fashion'that the animal's dewclaws came into 
position on each side of the heel, and prevented the shoes from 
slipping when on slippery ground. Both winter shoes and summer 
shoes might be provided with an additional piece of hairless 
skin pierced with holes for shoe-laces. Stockings were unknown, 
and foot and ankle were wound round with laps of cloth. Such 
wrappings for the feet were known also to the old Germans, but 
in the north they have been in popular use at all periods. 

The oldest Norse trousers {brok, brcekr) consisted of a short 
skirt fastened together at the waist by a string. In the 
historical period the brcekr were short knee-breeches, and 
their waist-belt also served to confine the upper garments, after 
the ancient custom, whenever it was of special convenience to 
get their skirts out of the way by thrusting them down into the 
trousers ; this action was described by the phrase gyrffa i brcekr. 
Of greater dignity than these short trousers were the long 
trousers. These sometimes reached to the ankles, and some- 
times were provided with feet which were sewed on; these 
latter were the leistabrcekr. Trousers of this kind are still 
used among seafaring folk in Iceland, and were found in the 
diocese of Bergen in the eighteenth century. Trousers were 
generally made of wadmal, though seafaring folk often wore 
trousers of skin. Long trousers of linen were sometimes worn 
by gentle folk as undergarments, sometimes as nightwear. The 
women as a rule do not seem to have worn any trousers. 

When the trousers were of the old short kind the legs were 
covered in various ways. The poor wrapped them round after 
the ancient Germanic fashion with strips of cloth {vefspjarrar, 
vindingar), while those who were more comfortably situated 
used a kind of gaiter or legging of wadmal {hosa) which was- 
fastened with a band or with the extended shoe-laces. This 
hosa was sometimes a square piece of cloth, and sometimes was 
sewed up like a sleeve. In the later part of the period the hose, 
like the long trousers, were provided with feet {hosuleistr) . At 
the end of the period a kind of riding-hose, made of leather, 
appears, something between long stockings and long boots, and 
supplied the place of shoes as well. In women's dress the parallel 
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to the hose were the sokkav (probably introduced from England) 
which were kept up by a band below the knee. 

According to Tacitus {Germania, ch. 7) the Germans, women 
as well as men, wore only a single garment under the mantle ; 
the poorer folk wore a garment of skin, and the wealthier a 
close-fitting tunic of wool or linen, while the women of this class 
wore a linen dress without sleeves and cut low at the breast. 
There was a similar relation between the dress of men and women 
in popular use among the heathen Scandinavians. The men 
covered the upper body with a woollen garment which had 
the form of a shirt (see PI. 54). The old word skyrta has been 
preserved in this application in Norway and Iceland down to 
modern times. In contrast to this the woman's upper garment 
[serkr) in the north was generally of linen, without sleeves and 
cut low at the breast. With the appearance of the kirtle, as it 
replaced the woollen shirt more and more, an undershirt of linen 
came into use, a product of Roman culture which was at first 
adopted only gradually by the lower classes of the Germanic 
peoples. About the same time the custom arose among the 
wealthier people of sleeping in shirt and underdrawers at night, 
while the lower classes held to the old common Germanic custom 
of lying naked in bed. 

The ON. kyriill was a closed garment, but it was always worn 
over a shirt and not immediately over the body. It was provided 
with sleeves and was drawn in above the hips by a belt. It was 
shorter for men than for women, but the women when in the 
house and in summer were customarily clad only in their linen, 
that is, in the serkr. The kirtle was often divided into two parts, 
an upper and a lower, which might be of different material, and 
in women's costume they might be completely detached. In this 
respect the woman's kirtle resembles the woman's dress known 
from the bronze age (see PL 23), consisting of separate bodice 
and skirt. The festive kirtle was the same for both men and 
women ; it was a splendid dress of costly material with various 
adornments. According to Egils saga the poet Egill wore such 
a kirtle, and according to Rigspula the lady of rank. 

There were many kinds of mantles. The short cloak of the 
bronze age mentioned above (PI. 21), made of rough wooUen 
material with hanging fringes, is still spoken of in legendary sagas 
under the name lo 8 i (the same word as OE. lopa). Moreover, an 
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open and sleeveless cloak or mantle hanging over the shoulders 
was common to all the ancient Germanic peoples. Tacitus 
{Germania, ch. 17) describes it as a sagum, that is, a short cloak 
consisting of a square piece of wadmal, the upper ends of which 
were fastened together over the breast. The Arabic writer Ibn 
Fadlan, who gives a description of the 'Russians' (the Scandi- 
navian Rus) in the years 921-2, stated that they did not wear 
kirtles, but carried a rough cloak which they threw over one 
shoulder, so that one arm remained free. The ON. feldr, worn 
only by men, was of the same character. In legal language feldr 
referred to a square skin garment sewed together from several 
sheepskins, recognized as a lawful medium of payment. The 
cloak of the same name, on the other hand, was usually doubled, 
and either the outer or the inner side was lined with wadmal. 
Like the cloak described by Fadlan, the feldr was fastened with 
a clasp over the right shoulder, so that the right arm remained 
free. In addition to the generally worn feldr, there were various 
other forms of cloaks in the Viking period, as the mgttull and 
Mpa coming from the Franks, and further the skikkja (OE. 
sciccels, sciccing), hekla (OE. hsecele), heSinn (OE. heden), olpa. 
With these newer forms there was often a hood, sometimes as an 
independent article, sometimes attached to the cloak. The 
stakkr and hjalfi were varieties of sleeved cloak. 

In winter the hands and the lower part of the arms had to be 
protected against the cold. A primitive method was to wrap 
them round with bands of cloth {handvetUngar) corresponding to 
the leg-bands already mentioned. WooUen mittens [vgUr) were 
in general use, but the much later skin gloves with fingers 
{glofi = OE. glofa, or hanzki, from OLG. handsco) were proper 
to the upper classes. 

The close-fitting round caps made of burled wool (see PI. 21) 
known from the bronze age were also common in the Viking age. 
But often the cap (ON. hiffa = OE. hufe) was made of skin, and 
sometimes of linen or silk. More like the modem forms of hat 
was the hgttr (OE. hsett), made of wadmal or felt and usually 
provided with a brim, sometimes also with a chin-strap. The 
hgttr was taller than the hufa and often ended in a conical point. 
At the close of the Viking period various new forms of cap came 
into use, as the kofri and kveif, which both came from France ; 
their names are derived from OFr. covrechef and coif. All these 
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forms of head-gear were restricted to men, though the kofri is 
mentioned as worn by two witches. 

Unmarried women wore their hair after the old fashion, 
hanging loose over the neck and shoulders, but married women 
had theirs fastened up at the back of the head or on the crown. 
From this arrangement of the hair various kinds of tall head- 
coverings were developed. In the old sagas the faldr (the word 
is recorded only in West Norse) was the housewife's only head- 
dress in everyday costume. It was of white linen and rose up in 
many folds into a conical shape. There was a fillet or a plate as 
foundation and on this the head-dress was made to stand more 
or less upright, according to its position. A variation called 
krokfaldr or sveigr had the top bent forward, in contrast with 
the usual kind standing straight up. 

How far back in Germanic history the custom of veiling the 
face goes, we do not know. The bridal veil is certainly of high 
antiquity, since the common Germanic word ‘wife' etymo- 
logically means ‘veiling', and hence later ‘veiled bride': com- 
pare ON. vifinn, vifaSr, ‘veiled'. The bridal veil certainly 
covered the face, as can be seen in the Edda poem prymskviSa, 
for example, which tells how Thor, in quest of his hammer, 
visited the giants disguised as a bride, with the veil hanging over 
his face. A very old word is motr, a name for a long bridal veil 
with embroidery of gold thread; its antiquity is attested by 
the existence of a Lithuanian cognate muturis, ‘ a white linen 
cloth which was fastened to the bride's head after the wedding'. 
The motr was worn together with the faldr, but there were other 
kinds of veils or linen coverings which were used without any 
other head-dress. Such was the hgfuSdukr, a long narrow band 
which was wound around the head and might bemade to cover the 
face. The long series of names for the female head-linen, older 
(as meSja, isungr, ifingr) as well as younger, shows how strongly 
fashion manifested itself in the adornment of the head. Men 
did not wear veils, but it is frequently related that they prevented 
themselves from being known by covering the face with a mask 
[grima). 

When the hair was worn long, it was usually held together 
by a hair ribbon or fillet. Similarly we find that in Greece a 
fillet was used by both men and women as long as the fashion 
of wearing the hair long prevailed. Women of the Viking period 
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were not permitted to cut the hair short. Braiding of the hair is 
not mentioned in historical sagas ; a hair-net was used instead, 
just as in the bronze age, and by the other Germans of the same 
period. Married women^ fastened the hair up by means of a 
band, but the unmarried women had long hanging hair which 
was held together by a fillet ; the fillet was often adorned with 
gold thread, embroidered or inwoven or sewed on, and was then 
known as gullhlaS ox gullband. Men also might wear ornamented 
fillets {gullhlaS or silkihlaS), but only on festive occasions. Men 
of the Viking period in fact held to the same fashion of wearing 
the hair as the other Germanic peoples until the end of the 
tribal migrations : long locks fell down to the neck, while the fillet 
either bound the ends of the hair or was fastened around the 
middle of the forehead. 
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SEAFARIN'G 


T he art of rowing is as old as Indo-European speech ; this 
much may be inferred from a group of words in the primi- 
tive language, formed on the base ^ere, which denoted the action 
of rowing and nothing more. These words have descended into 
the later languages as ON roa, 'to row’, Latin remits, 'oar', 
Greek iperrjs, 'rower', Sanskrit aritram, 'oar', to choose only 
a few of them as examples. Perhaps the oldest manner of rowing 
was really paddling, but there is no early evidence of this method 
of propulsion in the north, though a double-bladed oar was 
found in a coracle excavated at Viborg in Jutland. There is 
conclusive proof of the existence of boats in the older stone age 
in the numerous finds of bones of sea-fish in refuse heaps of that 
period. The inhabitants of the north had extended their 
voyages from the coastal routes at least into the Baltic already 
in the later stone age ; this is proved by various objects of anti- 
quity, as, for example, the flint articles found on Bornholm, 
which has no flints of its own. A strong impetus was doubtless 
given to sea-voyaging in the bronze age by trade in bronze, 
gold, and amber. From this period we have in the rock-carvings 
the first rare evidences of the form and appearance of sea-going 
vessels. Characteristic of these pictures is the double prow, a 
device for protection in collisions of all kinds, ^ and the high 
stern. In many representations oars are to be seen, but mast and 
sail cannot be made out with certainty. The fact that the Old 
Norse word for mast [viSa, sigla) is quite different from West 
Germanic mast (OE. msest) is a strong argument against any 
assumption of such high antiquity for the mast. There are indeed 
several indications that the ships of the north were first equipped 
with mast and sail in the post-Christian era. Thus Tacitus, in 
Germania, chapter 44, says that the Swedes in his time had no 
sail on their boats ; neither has the Nydam boat (from c, a.b. 
300) any trace of a mast ; no more have the ships on the oldest 
Gutnish carved stones, which are perhaps one or two centuries 

^ In the boat of spruce found at Nydam, which had a double prow, the 
lower one seems intended for piercing enemy ships. 
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later in date. The theoiy seems not improbable which assumes 
that the Frisians were the first among the Germans to learn 
the art of sailing from the Romans, under whose rule they came 
shortly before the birth 'of Christ, and in whose colonial army 
in Britain they served as mercenaries in the third century. The 
art of sailing and the word 'sail' (ON. sigla) itself must have 
come to the northern peoples from the Frisians, together with 
several other nautical terms, such as hdtr, 'boat', kuggr (a type 
of merchant ship), akkeri, 'anchor', hdkn, 'beacon-light'. 

Probably the oldest form of boat in the north, as elsewhere, 
was a hollowed tree-trunk, a monoxylon. Several of the oldest 
Norse words for a boat point to this type: for example, ON. 
fioTy related to modern Norwegian nOy 'watering trough made 
of a hollowed tree-trunk' ; ngkkviy cognate with Sanskrit nagUy 
' tree ' ; heity related by vowel gradation to biti, ' beam '. All these 
names for a vessel had disappeared from ordinary colloquial 
language in historical times, but the same type has survived in 
several places in Norway and Sweden to the present day, as in the 
name eikjay meaning etymologically 'boat made from an oak- 
trunk'. Another primitive type of boat is the coracle, made of 
wickerwork covered with skin. In Old Norse literature the 
coracle is spoken of only as used by the aborigines of Green- 
land and Vinland (in some passages, at least, the kayak of 
the Eskimos is intended) ; moreover, the Old Norse name for the 
coracle, keipully or huSkeipTy is undoubtedly of Celtic origin: the 
Welsh form is ceuboly borrowed in Old English as cuopel. But it 
seems arguable that such boats were also in use in the north in 
primitive times, on the ground of the nautical terms derived 
from the base the original meaning of which is found in 
Latin suerSy 'to sew'; thus Old Norse has sud, 'the joining of 
planks on a clinker-built ship', spja (verb), 'to join the planks 
in a ship', s^ja (noun), 'coursing of planks in a ship's structure', 
saurnYy ‘ nails (in a ship) ' ; and this base originally had reference 
to all kinds of skin-work, as may be seen, for example, in Latin 
sutor. The joining of planks with animal sinews, mentioned 
once or twice, is also reminiscent of the sewing of the hide. The 
folding ship of mythology, SUSUaSniry may also find its true 
explanation in this structure. The conclusion reached here 
from consideration of etymological evidence finds some support, 
too, in the oldest actual vessel preserved in northern Europe, 
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the boat from Hjortspring bog on the island of Als in Slesvig, 
which can be dated in the earliest phase of the iron age, some 
hundred years before the beginning of Christian chronology. 
This find has been described in Chapter XL It is a flat-bottomed 
boat with an interior length of about 10 metres, made of very 
wide thin boards of linden wood. The whole hull comprises a 
single broad floor-plank and two planks on each side. The 
planks are sewed together with slender cords in wide stitches, and 
the holes pierced for the stitching were afterwards caulked with 
resin. The inner framework of the boat is a system of slender 
ribs made from hazel branches, fastened to the planks by lashing 
them through broad projecting clamps attached to the inner 
side of the boards. It is characteristic of the primitive technique 
that every part is made, to the utmost possible extent, of un- 
divided pieces of wood. There is no trace of any arrangement 
for holding oars in position on the side of the boat, and it must 
accordingly have been paddled like a canoe. The rudder is 
shaped like a broad oar and fastened to the side. There is no 
indication that this boat had a sail. The construction of the prow 
and stem are especially characteristic, in that both floor-plank 
and the bulwarks project in the form of beaks inclined sharply 
upwards — the very shape that is so well known from the pictures 
of ships in rock-carvings of the bronze age. 

In connexion with this question of the oldest mode of con- 
struction, we should take special note of the extraordinarily 
light structure of the Hjortspring boat, and of the characteristic 
method of joining aU the parts with stitching and lashing. These 
featurespoint clearly to the skin-boat as the original of the type. 

The sources of our knowledge of the nautical science of the 
Norsemen during the migration period and the Viking age are 
of many kinds. In the first rank are the finds of ships, especially 
the Nydam ship (from the fourth century a.d.), the Kvalsund 
ship (from the sixth or seventh century), the Oseberg ship (c. 
840), and the Gokstad ship (850-900), the first Danish, the other 
three Norwegian. Then there are representations of ships on the 
pictured stones of Gotland, and on old coins. Old Norse 
literature is also rich in material, the sagas, the laws, the poetry 
and the versified fists of nautical terms. ^ These terms are often 

^ The literary and philological evidence has been fully studied by Falk in 
AUnordzsches Seewesen (Heidelberg, 1912). 
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fully understood only when compared with the modern senses ; 
just as the type of ship which the archaeological finds have made 
known to us still survives in all essentials in the northern parts 
of Norway, in the western islands and in the Faroe Islands, so 
also do the names of the different parts of the ship. Again pro- 
viding fruitful material for comparative study, a large number of 
nautical expressions occur in one or more of the other Germanic 
languages, which are in part the survival of an ancient common 
ancestry, and in part the result of a lively intercourse and ex- 
change between the Germanic coastal tribes. This association 
was extended even to non-Germanic peoples. A number of 
maritime terms passed from Norse into the Lappish and Finnish 
languages. The Irish learned from the Norsemen all that per- 
tained to navigation; their ancient manuscripts teem with 
nautical words from that source. The French derived from the 
Germans, and especially from the Scandinavians, terms for the 
points of the compass, for boat and ship, mast and keel. While 
the origin of these loanwords is explained through their Norse 
prototypes, their application frequently throws light on the use 
of the original Germanic word. 

Life on Board Ship 

Every ship had a captain [st'frimadr), who was often the 
owner himself, though on warships he was appointed by the 
king. On certain occasions the crew would be gathered round 
the mast to receive the captain's communications and orders, 
or to decide questions of doubtful policy. Of the words of 
command a few have been preserved, as for example: meir d 
stjorn, ‘more to starboard', betr d hakhorda, ‘more to port', Idt 
stga til, ‘let the ship drift' (i.e. cease rowing), Idt vikja, ‘ turn the 
ship', halt svd franiy ‘hold this course'. The crew had to do all 
the necessary work by turns, such as working the sail, tending 
the helm, rowing, bailing out, and keeping watch. The bailing, 
owing to the elasticity of the ship's structure, played an impor- 
tant part ; in low-sided vessels it was carried on with buckets, 
which might be of considerable size, but in high-sided ships tubs 
were used which were drawn up on a spar ; one man in the bailing- 
well saw to the filling and a second on deck to the emptying. 
Boats might also be emptied after being drawn up on land, by 
pulling out a plug in the bottom. The watches kept were of 
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various kinds. In journeys along the coast and in the fjords it 
was necessary to look out specially for submerged rocks, and in 
time of war for the enemy, to keep informed of his movements. 
For this last purpose a man of ready tongue was usually chosen, 
and his place was at the prow. 

Towards the close of the Viking period special ship's cooks 
were carried, but they functioned only when the ship was near 
land, as there was no fire-place on the ship itself. As a rule only 
gruel was cooked, and vessels used for this purpose have been 
found in the ships from Tune, Oseberg, and Gokstad. The usual 
fare on board ship was meal and butter, dried fish, and sometimes 
bread. The customary drink was water, which was stored in 
large casks, but not infrequently whey or beer was used. When 
provisions ran short, it was allowable to slaughter strange cattle ; 
such slaughter was known as a strandhggg. No general ship's 
provisions were carried. Often, however, two or three sailors had 
a common store ; this custom, known as mgtuneyti, was recog- 
nized in marine law, and later the name of such mess-mates, 
rngiunautar, became the general designation for a seaman in 
several languages, as in Dutch matroos, French matelot. 

As a rule the men slept under the deck. In harbour they also 
slept under a canvas covering, which was sometimes spread 
over the whole deck, sometimes only over part of it. This awn- 
ing was held in position by a pole which ran the whole length 
of the ship with its ends resting on two upright stanchions; 
where the long pole and the stanchions met, the long pole 
supported two boards from the side, which were fitted together 
upon it, intersecting at that point, while the lower ends of these 
boards fitted into a socket in the ship's gunwale (see Fig. 14 ) 
thus the awning could be fastened across the ship over the deck. 
There are indications, too, that there were sometimes actual 
cabins. Thus the Old Norse term vxngi answers to modern 
Norwegian veng, which in some places is used of a cabin at 
the back of the ship that can be set up and taken down at 
convenience ; the word has also passed into Lappish. There are 
also doubtful traces of an erection for the captain. In warships 
the viSa built behind the mast was used in later times both as a 

The illustration (PI. 49&) represents the barge-boards found in the Gokstad 
ship. Both these and the portions of tent-structure (Fig 14) found in the 
Oseberg ship, however, belong to tents used on land. 
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commander's bridge and as a 'castle' or tower of vantage. The 
name vida, which properly means ' mast must be an abbreviated 
expression for viSuMs, which was borrowed in Irish as idus, 
'castle'. That in the ancient period there was sometimes a 
viSuhus on ordinary merchant ships seems to be a fair inference 



from the frequent mention of the ship's ornament husasnotm, 
which in modem Icelandic means ' ornament on the gable of a 
house'. 

When a storm was approaching certain preparations were 
made immediately. When it was feared that the movement of 
the mast would force the timbers apart and make the ship leak, 
the mast was taken down or cut shorter. On large and heavily 
laden merchant ships boards were placed on the sides above the 
bulwarks, called vigi (related to Dutch weger^ weiger, French 
vaigre) or vtggyrSill. When this term is used in connexion with 
war-ships, it denotes a strong breastwork, and the boards 
intended for protection against the waves then have the name 
hl^Sa (cf. OE. hllewp, 'protection'). Since the comparatively 
loosely joined planks had to withstand great stress from violent 
rolling, sometimes the stays known as pvergyrdingar were used ; 
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these were ropes thrown across the middle of the ship, drawn 
round under the keel and tightened by means of spars of wood. 

The art of navigation was obviously in a primitive stage. In 
journeys along the coast or in the fjords directions were ascer- 
tained from the natural landmarks, and there were also artificial 
harbour-beacons [hafnarmark) . In each locality the member of 
the crew who was most experienced and best acquainted with 
the lie of the land acted as pilot {leiSsggumaSr). Strangely 
enough, the lead-line and sounding-rod (in OE. mndline, sund- 
gierd) are never mentioned. When sailing on the open sea it was 
important for the voyagers to know the directions . The horizon 
was regarded as divided into eight equal portions (the Bttir ) : 
four of the points between these divisions were the directions of 
north, south, east, and west, while the other points midway 
between these were named from their relation to the mainland : 
thus midway between north and east was landnorSr, since the 
land lies to the east of any ship sailing off Norway; similarly 
utnordf was north-west {ut- meaning 'out to sea’). Even the 
Norwegians who emigrated to Iceland retained this terminology. 
To determine the directions there was no other means than 
observation of the sun and stars. Like other Germanic peoples 
the Norsemen steered by the Pole Star, but its usual Old Norse 
name, leiSarstjarna (literally 'way-star’, the same formation as 
English lodestar) was comparatively late in making its appear- 
ance. In summer navigators were whoUy dependent on the sun, 
and when it was hidden for any considerable length of time 
they could only steer by fortune and chance. In this way they 
sometimes went astray off their course : this accident was known 
as hafvilla. The standard measure of distance was the vika 
sjdvar (from vika, 'change’, 'spell’, in this application 'spell of 
rowing’), which seems to have been about lo kilometres. The 
longer distances were described in dcegr-sigUng, ' half-day’s sail’, 
the dcegr being twelve hours. Thus the distance from the pro- 
montory Stad in Norway to the Horn in the east of Iceland was. 
given as seven dcegr-sigling, which implies an average speed of 
more than i*6 geographical miles an hour. In other instances 
voyages are described of two to three geographical miles an 
hour. That this speed is not exaggerated was proved by the 
experiment made with a copy of the Gokstad ship which was 
sent from Norway to America in 1893. 
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The voyagers of old time were dependent on the direction of 
the wind to a much greater degree than are modern sailing- 
ships. Since the square-sail was the only type of sail known, 
the ship could only sail before a breeze that fell directly or 
obliquely behind it. The navigator did not venture to tack or 
beat up into the wind. The difficulties involved in sailing along 
the coast through the numerous bends in the channel are indi- 
cated by the many Norwegian promontories bearing the name 
StaSr, meaning etymologically 'stop', i.e. a place where it was 
frequently necessary to wait because of the direction of the wind. 
The Norseman Ohthere, according to his own account to King 
Alfred, only knew how to sail before the wind, and he had to 
wait for the wind to change whenever his course was altered. 
Yet already in Hdvamdl we come upon terms for tacking or 
taking a zigzag course {beita), and elsewhere a contrivance to 
facilitate the shifting of the sail for a new tack is mentioned : it 
is a long pole or yard {beitidss) attached to the lower side of 
the sail. 

The circumstances just mentioned explain why the ancients 
would rather wait for days, however inconveniently, for clear 
weather and a favouring wind than sail out into the unknown. 
Spring and autumn were most favourable for long voyages, 
when the stars were visible in the heavens. From the beginning 
of October sea-voyaging ceased until the beginning of April. 
The long nights, the dark skies, and the storms forbade winter- 
voyaging. In autumn the vessels were drawn up by means of 
rollers and ropes over a slipway on to the shore and put under 
the shelter of a shed {naust or hrof), where they were repaired 
and freshly tarred. The Old Norwegian laws contain special 
regulations about the strictly limited right of such laying up of 
ships [uppsdt), and about the help which the neighbouring 
farmers were bound to give in certain circumstances. 

Where a promontory lay in the way of a direct course, the 
obstacle could often be overcome by dragging the smaller and 
lighter ships over the lowest point. The dangerous voyage 
around Jutland, for example, was avoided in this way, the ships 
being conveyed from the River Eider to the Sli estuary in the 
Baltic ; this communication was at that time effected by means 
of a water-system which required haulage overland for only a 
short distance. In the same manner waterfalls and rapids were 
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avoided in voyages on rivers. The place-name Drag, which is 
especially frequent in Norway, remains still as a memorial of 
the old practice. Voyagers on rivers also had recourse to another 
device. When the current was too stihng for the vessel to be 
rowed against it, it was often pulled upstream from the banks 
by means of poles; the expression for this was leiSa skip. 

The Structure of Iron- Age Ships 

While the Hjortspring boat from the earliest iron age stiU 
has the primitive character proper to bronze-age vessels, we 
have in the Nydam ship the first example of a large and strong 
vessel built entirely to meet the requirements of the new age. 
This ship came to light in 1863 in Professor EngelhardPs excava- 
tion of Nydam bog in south Jutland, and is now kept in Kiel 
Museum.^ Thanks to skilful excavation and handling it is still 
preserved practically complete. The Nydam ship is a very large 
row-boat with fifteen pairs of oars, constructed entirely of oak, 
clinker-built, without external keel, pointed at both ends, with 
sharply projecting stems. ^ The length from stem to stem is 
22*84 nietres, the length of bulwark 21*38 metres, the maximum 
width 3*26 metres, and the depth, measured from the under 
surface of the keel-plank, 1*09 metres. Despite the impressive 
dimensions the method of building is extremely simple. The 
whole vessel consists of keel-plank, five planks on each side, the 
stem-posts, ribs, and thwarts. Moreover, every part is as far as 
possible made of single pieces: the keel-plank and the side- 
planks are each undivided pieces of wood from fore to aft, 
except the two uppermost strakes, the longest of the five, which 
have each a piece added forward. The stem-posts and ribs are 
similarly single pieces. Apparently it was also important to 
make the side-planks as wide as possible, in order to reduce the 
number of seams in the ship's sides to a minimum. This pre- 
ference for heavy solid material is without doubt a primitive 
characteristic, but at the same time it sets on the ship a stamp 
of high quality. From the painstaking treatment of the wood 
and the resourceful craftsmanship of the whole construction it 

^ Haakon Shetelig and Fr Johannessen, ‘Das NydamschifE’, Acta Archaeo- 
logica, 1 (Kobenhavn, 1930) 

2 ‘ Stem ’ IS used in the old sense in this chapter, referring to the timber at 
either end of the vessel, to which the ends of the side-planks were fastened. 

302s A a 
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is evident that the Nydam ship provides a specimen of the best 
that the shipbuilding of the time could achieve. By means of 
the many other antiquities associated with the ship the find 
can be satisfactorily dated in the fourth century a.d. 

Though it was a triumphant achievement for that age that 
men had reached the stage where they could build a sea-going 
vessel of such impressive dimensions, they were still confronted 
by many unsolved problems of construction ; yet the advance 
was enormous, when we compare the smaller and lighter vessels 
of earlier times. The stem-posts are fastened firmly and solidly 
to the keel-plank, the bulwark-strake of massive dimensions and 
thickened at the upper edge effectively stiffens the structure 
longitudinally, the inner framework of ribs lashed to clamps on 
the side-planks, thwarts nailed to heavy clamps under the bul- 
warks, all together impart to the hull sufficient resisting strength 
against pressure from the sides. In addition there is the clinker 
structure with rivets of iron, an extraordinary advance beyond 
the sewing of the plank-seams found in the earlier age, and a 
wholly necessary development in building vessels of such heavy 
and extensive timbers as there are in the Nydam ship. 

The weak point of the ship is its bottom. The keel-plank, in 
spite of its size, has not the strength required to withstand the 
pressure a ship of that length is subjected to when out at sea. 
The weakness is overcome by making the ship's sides rise 
comparatively steeply from the bottom to the bulwark. By 
this formation the pressure on the bottom is relieved and thrown 
in part on the sides, but there is a corresponding loss in stability. 
The Nydam ship must necessarily have carried ballast whenever 
it was in use. Through this necessity of avoiding pressure on the 
keel-plank the ship was also built disproportionately narrow in 
relation to its length ; and so it is not specially elegant in shape, 
nor would it be easy to row. 

The Nydam ship is interesting primarily as evidence of a stage 
in the development of shipbuilding ; it shows an ambition which 
aims high, and at the same time numerous imperfections that 
have yet to be overcome. This can be seen in the rudder, for 
example, which is in transition from the steering oar to the 
fixed side-rudder, but is not yet satisfactorily attached to the 
side of the ship. Moreover, there is no possibility of using a sail, 
because the building of the time was unable to produce the 
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special devices needed to bear and support the mast. The 
propulsive power in the Nydam ship was limited to the fifteen 
pairs of oars, pulled in rowlocks on the bulwarks, but these, too, 
so far as we can make out, were not happily designed, in consider- 
ation of the ship's height above the water. 

These weaknesses which still vitiate Scandinavian ship- 
building in the fourth century a.d. are seen to be completely 
overcome in the ninth century, when the Gokstad and Oseberg 
ships were built. A more recent find has also made known an 
intermediate stage in this development. At Kvalsund in M0re 
were discovered remains of two vessels,^ undoubtedly an offering 
of the same kind as the finds at Hjortspring, Nydam, and other 
sites in the Danish bogs. One of the boats at Kvalsund was 
quite small, having two pairs of oars, while the other was, by the 
standards of the period, a biggish vessel with ten oars on each 
side. They are constructed in the same fashion, but we shall 
confine the discussion here to the larger one, which has a special 
historical value when studied in comparison with the Nydam 
ship and the two Viking ships. The full length of this vessel was 
i8 metres, the maximum width 3*20 metres, the depth from the 
underside of the keel 0-885 metre. The whole construction 
of the hull follows the same principle as that of the Nydam 
ship. The ribs are single pieces which extend from one 
bulwark to the other, and they are fastened to clamps in the 
side-planks ; in this ship, however, there is one clamp on the 
edge of each board. The keel is attached to the stem-posts by 
means of an overlapping joint fastened with wooden nails. The 
gunwale is formed by a thickening of the uppermost strake 
of planks. But other features show a more developed mode of 
construction; thus we find more and narrower strakes in the 
sides, namely, eight, though the eight do not reach the height of 
the five in the Nydam ship ; and further, each strake consists 
of several pieces. Experience is beginning to overcome the primi- 
tive belief in whole-piece materials as the sole source of strength. 
We also perceive greater freedom of design, in that the planks 
above the water-line are fastened with wooden nails, while the 
lower planks are lashed to the ribs ; here we see the beginning 

^ Haakon Shetelig and Fr J ohannessen, " Kvalsundfundet og andre norske 
myrfund av fartoier’, Bergens Museums Sknfter, Ny rekke, bind II, no 2 
(Bergen, 1929). 
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of a differentiation of the bottom and sides according to their 
function, a principle which was consistently turned to good 
account in the Viking age. Finally, the new system of fastening 
the rudder has been worked out completely, precisely in the 
form which we shall see on the Gokstad ship. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Kvalsund ship 
is the keel, which, as we have seen, was the weak point in the 
Nydam ship. In the Kvalsund ship the bottom ends in a 
solid plank 20 cm. wide, with clamps to support the ribs ; but it 
is also provided with a keel on the under side, the whole consist- 
ing of a single piece of wood. This external keel is still of modest 
dimensions, 10 cm. high, 5 cm. thick, but is strong enough to 
allow the bottom a fuller, wider form, and so give the vessel 
greater stability. This is a very important advance in the 
development of Scandinavian shipbuilding, an advance which 
we shall see more fully established in the Viking ships. It is 
possible, too, that the Kvalsund ship carried sail; it would be 
strong enough for this, but among the pieces which survive 
there is none that gives any positive evidence on the point. It 
should be said, however, that the rudder seems to indicate that 
the ship was intended for sailing as well as rowing. 

The find at Kvalsund afforded no certain indications of date. 
From the construction of the boats alone, however, we can infer 
that they belong to a later time than the Nydam ship, and are 
certainly much older than the Viking ships of the ninth century. 
The Kvalsund boats are more nearly related to the primitive 
construction ; the Viking ships present a far more developed and 
serviceable structure. 

We now pass on to description of the vessels of the Viking 
period, as we know them from archaeological and literary 
sources. 


The Ship's Hull 

The ship was built either under the open sky or under a roof 
[hrdf) on a slope near the water, so that it could be launched 
easily down a slip-way. The building-slips {bakkastokkar) were 
raised above the ground, and they must have been solid beams, 
as is shown by Snorri's statement that those used for the build- 
ing of the Long Serpent were still to be seen in his time, two 
hundred years later, so that the length of the keel could be 
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reckoned from them. The material in the oldest period was 
mostly oak, which was always used for the keel. In the Viking 
period a variety of woods was used, but fir most frequently. The 
parts which were carved were often of beech, the spars always 
of spruce. In Iceland there was no timber other than driftwood 
for shipbuilding ; when it is related in one saga {Svarfdcela saga, 
chaps. 15 and 19) that a sea-going ship was built of native timber 
with a keel of oak, the accuracy of the statement may be 
doubted. 

For the conception 'keeF the old Germanic languages had no 
word in common: English keel, German Kiel, French quille, &c., 
were derived from ON. kjglr. Probably the oldest vessels had 
no independent keel, but, like the Nydam ship, had the bottom 
plank made thin at the edges. The after end of the keel was 
called the hsell, meaning etymologically 'heeF; from this word 
English heel (in the nautical sense) was derived, together with 
the verb to heel 

Like the keel the outermost timber at the prow and stern 
(the stem-post) — made, like the keel, of oak — was sharpened 
towards the outer edge, while at the inner edge there were 
grooves which the planking of the sides fitted into. The old 
ships were remarkable for their high stems, which were often 
adorned with carvings, and not infrequently carried over from 
an old vessel to a new. PI. 57 shows the stem of the Oseberg 
ship richly carved with animal designs. On large ships both 
stems, prow, and stern usually consisted of three pieces, 
undirhlutr (below the surface of the water), larS, and stdl, of 
which the last was an upright beam surmounted by the figure- 
head. On some warships the larS was covered with iron as a 
protection against collisions of various kinds ; thus King KnuFs 
dragon-ship was provided with aerata rostra. Such a ship was 
eaViedi jdrnharSi or bardi; and the name was borrowed in Old 
English, appearing in the glosses : navis rostrata, barda, barpa. 
In smaller vessels the stem was either undivided or consisted 
of two pieces. The top piece as a rule was pointed and curved 
out from the vessel, a form which may still be seen in Faroese 
fishing-boats (see Fig. 15) ; this point in the Shetlands is called 
the horn, with which the Old English terms hornscip, hyrned 
ceol, 'beaked ship', are comparable. The Oseberg ship had the 
top piece carved in a whorl like that of a snailshell, as also had 
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the ships of several ol the Gutnish pictured stones (see PL 58); 
this form of figure-head is also the basis of the ON. term hringr 
for a ship, of the name of the god Baldr's ship Hringhorni, and 
of OE. hringedstefnay hnngnacay 'ship'. A peculiarity of the 
whorl on the Oseberg ship is that it is finished off with a serpent's 
head (see PL 57) ; thus w^e have in this ship something between 
a ring-ship and a dragon-ship. 

Of primeval antiquity is the custom of fastening figures, 
especially figures of animals' heads, to the stems of the ship. 
Swedish and Danish carvings on stones show an animal head 
projecting from both prow and stern. The 
dragon-ship was always, the skeiS usually, and 
the large merchant-ship often, of this type, 
which was called hgfSaskip or hgfuSskip. The 
most frequent ornament of the prow was the 
carved and often gilded dragon's head with 
gaping mouth, and it was this head which 
gave to a group of warships the name dreki, 
'dragon-ship'; of this type the most famous 
is King Olaf Tryggvason's Ormrinn Langiy ' the 
Long Serpent Very often both stems had one 
or more dragon’s heads ; sometimes only the 
prow had this decoration, while the stem 
ended in a curving point {krokr) or a dragon's 
tail (sporffr). Less frequently heads of other animals are men- 
tioned in Old Norse literature, such as the ox, bison, and the 
legendary bird gammr (apparently a gryphon), and once a man's 
head. Of Knut the Great's ship a Latin source {Cnutonis Regis 
Gesta) relates that it had lions, dragons, oxen, and human 
images at the prow. In two passages there is mention of an image 
of Thor at the prow, which indicates that in heathen times ships 
might be consecrated to a god, just as in later times to the 
Virgin Mary or the Apostles, whose name the ship would bear. 
Above the prow there was very often a gilded weathercock 
[veSrvitiy from which Yiexioh. girouette was derived). 

On the inner side of the prow the Oseberg ship has two 
beautifully carved cross-pieces, one of beech and the other of 
oak. These splendid pieces are separated by a space, and they 
extend across the whole width of the prow. The former bore the 
name of tingl, and both together composed the ennispsenir (from 



Fig. 15. The stem 
of a Faroese fishing- 
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enni, ‘brow', and spdenir, ‘pieces of wood'), or gullspsenir, as 
they are often called in the old literature, and under this name 
they were not restricted to the prow. On the Oseberg ship on 
both sides at each end a beautifully carved plank ran from the 
same position on the gunwale up to the stem, and was at first 
rather narrow, but broadened out towards the stem It formed 
a continuation, as it were, of the abruptly ended meginhufr 
(the main strake of planks, see below, p. 361). This carved 
plank is the hmndr, properly meaning ‘sword'; the same 
application is found in OE. brandstsafn, adj. ‘having blade- 
shaped planks on the stem'. It was often gilded and was in 
general regarded as a treasure. 

On the Nydam boat and on the ships of Oseberg and Gokstad, 
the ribs rested on cleats which projected from the planks of the 
ship's sides, and they are fastened to these cleats by bands (in 
the Oseberg ship of whalebone), which are drawn through a 
hole in each cleat and through a corresponding hole in the narrow 
underside of the ship's rib. This loose fastening of the ribs was 
an inheritance from an older age, and was not used on boats. It 
gave the hull greater elasticity, and is in character with the 
light structure of the ship and its thin covering of boards. The 
name of such a rib was rgng (older vrgng, meaning etymo- 
logically ‘something curved'); but when, in the middle of the 
historical period, the ribs were usually made up of several parts, 
and not, as in the vessels just mentioned, of a single piece, the 
name rgng became more or less restricted to the lowest part of 
the rib, that which lay across the keel and was most acutely 
curved (French varangue similarly has this meaning) , while the 
complete ribs became known as innviSir, meaning properly ‘in- 
terior beams'. 

On the Oseberg and Gokstad ships the ribs are clenched with 
their curved upper ends upon the projecting inner edge of the 
heavy strake of planks called meginhufr (see p. 361) . The two ends 
of each rib were joined by a thick plank {biti) which braced the 
hull athwart. These transverse planks or deck-beams provided a 
foundation for the deck, acting as a support for the boards 
{pilja)y which rested in a hollowed space cut in the surface of the 
deck-beams. On the upper side of the deck-beams at each end a 
bracket was fastened, one arm of which lay horizontal and was 
let into the deck-beam, while the upright arm acted as a brace 
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for the two uppermost strakes of planks in the side of the ship. 
The deck-beams were supported by one or more upright 
stanchions {snselda, properly ‘spindle’), which in the Oseberg 
and Gokstad ships have a hollow rounded space in which they 
gripped the rib, while the upper ends are mortised into the deck- 
beam (see Fig. i6). The boards of the deck on the Gokstad 




Fig. 17. Section of the gunwale of Gunnarshaug ship. 


After Shetehg. 


ship are all loose, while a certain number of those on the Ose- 
berg ship are fastened to the deck-beams with nails of yew. In 
the fore and after parts of the ship there was an elevated half- 
deck (the stafnlok and the lypting), both of which are preserved 
in the Oseberg ship. Merchant-ships and cargo-ships had an 
open hold for cargo amidships. In boats boards were laid on 
the bottom, where they formed a flat floor. There were only 
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one or two cross-beams {bitar) in boats : their place was taken by 
rowing seats {fiopta ) . 

The structure of the planking in the ship's sides was of two 
kinds. The clinker-built style was the^^more frequent, known as 
skarsuS (from skgr ' step ' ; for su 8 see above, p. 346) ; each plank 
was placed with its lower horizontal edge fastened over the 
upper horizontal edge of the plank below. Rarer, but more 
highly esteemed, was the fellisuS, used in King Olaf Trygg- 
vason's Long Serpent, in which the rows of planks were mortised 
into each other in such a way that the sides of the ship present 
a smooth appearance. A mixture of the two 
methods may be seen in the remains of the 
ship found at Gunnarshaug in Norway (see 
Fig. 17). Another method had to be used 
if it was important that the ship's sides 
should be smooth both inside and outside ; 
the joining of the planks was then practically 
that illustrated in Fig. 18. The means of 
j oining were partly iron rivets, partly wooden 
pegs, the latter mainly on smaller vessels ; the 
iron rivets had round heads and were riveted inside over a small 
square iron plate. For caulking between the planks cows' hair 
or wool loosely spun into thread {sipraSr) was used, being driven 
into the sutures with a hammer and painted over with tar. 
Usually the whole ship's hull was tarred. Warships, however, 
were very frequently painted above the water-line, sometimes 
completely, sometimes in part, and often with a variety of 
colours. 

The number of strakes varied. The Nydam boat has five, the 
Oseberg ship twelve. They all have their own names, of which 
eight have been preserved in the old literature. The stoutest 
strake was the meginhufr, to which the upper ends of the ribs 
were fastened and on which the brackets mentioned above 
(p. 359) rest. In the Oseberg and Gokstad ships this is the tenth 
strake from the keel. Where the gunwale begins to rise up to 
the stem, the meginhufr is continued by the much thinner 
brandy from the point where the upper strakes disappear (see 
above, p. 359). The gunwale is formed in the Gokstad ship of a 
beam {borSstokkr) fastened to the inner side of the topmost 
strake, and shields were tied with cords of bast to a moulding 
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with holes bored in it, fixed under the gunwale. The lighter built 
Oseberg ship has no beam at the gunwale, but only a moulding 
nailed to cleats which are attached to the outer side of the top- 
most strake. This moulding afforded a slight strengthening of 
the ship's gunwale, but it was also useful to hang shields on. 
This row of hanging shields, characteristic of certain types of 
ships, might thus be arranged in two ways, either turned out- 
wards or inwards. It might pass round the whole ship, or only 
part of it ; it was especially frequent to have only that part of 
the bulwarks supplied with shields which sloped up to the stems. 
On the Gokstad ship the shields cover the holes for the oars, 
and must therefore have been taken down when the ship was 
to be rowed; this arrangement, however, was by no means 
universal. 


The Rigging 

The mast consisted of a single stem of fir or spruce, and was 
usually tarred. It was sometimes placed in the middle of the 
ship (as in the Gokstad ship), sometimes a little farther forward 
(as in the Oseberg ship), and it was either set vertical or slanted 
back. The latter position was evidently more usual, as is shown 
by the common use of a forestay and the absence of any back- 
stay. In boats the mast passed through a hole in one of the 
thwarts [sigluhiti), and the foot of the mast stood on the bottom 
of the boat in a socket in the rib lying below the thwart. In 
larger vessels the mast-socket was in a heavy block [kerling, 
properly meaning 'old woman'; it is borrowed in English as 
carling and in French as carlingue), which rested on the keel and 
was fastened to at least two ribs, being fixed in a space cut into 
them. On the side of this keelson which was turned towards the 
prow there was a strong upright brace which clasped the lower 
part of the mast on three sides ; its top was carried through the 
massive siglubiti and mortised into the mast-partner. This last 
was made of a single block of oak and rested on several thwart- 
beams. It had a convex formation round the mast, and the 
ship's deck was considerably raised up at that point. In front 
of the mast the partner was undivided, and it enclosed the mast 
on three sides ; behind the mast there was an opening in it, in 
the form of a long cleft (whence its name klofiy related to 
kljufa, 'to cleave') of the same width as the mast. When 
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the mast was raised, the space between the arms of the partner 
was filled by a fitted block {keili = German Mastenkeil), To 
lower the mast there was no need to lift it out of the socket 
(which would often be impossible) : the rounded shape of the 
socket and mast-end in the Oseberg and Gokstad ships shows 
that a partial lowering of the mast would be quite possible with- 
out lifting it at all. According to one reckoning the mast when 
resting on the after gallows-frame formed an angle of 40 degrees 
with the horizon. The operation was performed with the aid 
of the mast’s tackle, without the use of a windlass. It is men- 
tioned as carried out especially on warships in violent storm ; 
in merchant-ships and cargo-ships the mast could not be 
lowered, but only removed entirely. This was always done 
when the ship was stowed away for the winter. 

At the top of the mast was a kind of knob, which on the bigger 
vessels took the form of a square box. In this knob {hunn, 
meaning etymologically ‘cube’) was a hole [hunhom) in Old 
English called hunpyrel) through which the halyard ran, pro- 
bably over a pulley. The hunn was often gilded, just as it was 
elsewhere outside the north. At the masthead there was some- 
times a little pennon or a wind- vane {flaug). 

A variety of rope-tackle was attached to the mast. From the 
top the forestay [stag, the same word as OE. stseg, 'stay’) ran 
to the prow. From the sides the mast was stayed by the main- 
stays {hgfuShenda, borrowed in French as hauban) fastened to 
the gunwale, two or more on each side. These ropes were usually 
made of walrus skin or sealskin, which for this purpose was cut 
from the beast in a long spiral-shaped strip from the head to the 
tail, after which the strip was twisted round itself into a rope. 
Ohthere’s narrative to King Alfred may be recalled, according 
to which the Lapps paid the Norsemen as tribute ship-ropes of 
such skin 30 metres long. On the Oseberg ship the rougher 
tackle was mainly of bast, the finer of hemp ; on this ship were 
also found various kinds of spars and knots similar to those 
used in later times. 

The sail-yards comprised the mast, the yard, and the spar 
used to spread the sail out. This last was used only for sailing 
close to the wind, and was accordingly named beitidss (cf . beita, 
‘to sail near the wind’) ; it was made fast with a line (dsdrengr) 
to the foremost sail-sheet, and when it was not in use it was 
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stowed (as was the yard) on a rack above the deck. The yard 
{rd, meaning etymologically 'pole') was a round stock of spruce, 
thickest in the middle. To hold the yard firmly to the mast 
a parrel {rakh, etymologically 'cord', from which French raque 
was derived) was used ; this was either a collar of rope slung 
round the mast, or a knee-timber, as in the Oseberg ship. To 
hoist and lower the yard there was a halyard [dragreip] , a rope 
fastened to the middle of the yard ; it ran 
through an opening in the hunn and was 
made fast aft of the mast, which it sup- 
ported as a kind of backstay. The sail was 
fastened to the yard by a rope [rdband, 
whence English rohUn) which was passed 
through holes in the upper border of the 
sail. The hoisting was described as dvaga 
segl, or, when it was done with the help of 
a windlass, as vinda segl (French guinder) . The windlass {vinddss, 
older vinda) was a round horizontal beam which was turned 
between two supports by a handle ; in the Gokstad ship these 
supports are found in front of the mast. A related form of 
windlass seems to be denoted by the name vgU (etymologically 
'cylinder'), from which is derived French virevau, 'windlass'. 

In saga times the sail was ordinarily made of wadmal, but on 
a royal ship of linen. Sometimes it was made of variously 
coloured pieces, or else it was white with coloured stripes that 
crossed each other more or less at right angles, as can be seen 
in the representations of ships on the Gutnish stones (see PI. 
58) and on ancient coins (see Fig. 19). From the end of the 
period comes an account of a sail adorned with purple and 
embroidery of gold thread. 

The sail was always a four-sided square-sail. On the smaller 
vessels it was comparatively narrow at the top and very wide 
at the bottom, which made the ship steady and secure against 
squalls. On large fast-sailing sea-ships on the other hand long 
yards appear. To the edges of the sail a bolt-rope {Uk) was 
attached, which in ancient times was made of walrus hide or 
sealskin. In the Gokstad ship some peculiarly formed blocks of 
oak (see Fig. 20) were found, which are assumed to have been 
tackle-blocks used for the sail-sheets. Braces, by which the yard 
could be turned on its vertical axis, were not necessary, but had 
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been in use from ancient times (as is shown by the Roman name 
versoria). Their Old Norse name is aktaumr, a derivative based 
on aka segU, 'to set the sail'. They 
stretched from the ends of the yard 
obliquely down to the after deck, and 
were used, like the beitidss, to negotiate 
winds from the side. As a further aid to 
close-sailing there was the bowline {bog- 
Una), a rope made fast at the fore end 
to the bow {bogr), while the other end 
was divided into two lines which were 
fastened to the foremost points of the 
sail's bolt-rope. By means of this rope, 
which is still used in Norway with a 
square-sail, the sail could be pulled tautly 
forward, which was of importance when 
it began to lose the wind. In addition to 
these devices for close-sailing there are 
traces of others which correspond to what 
is related of ancient Greek methods, and 
which explain how the old Norsemen 
could sail with the yard nearly parallel 
with the keel {sigla alpvemn byr). 

Sail was slackened always from the 
deck, and by two different methods. One 
was called heflaskurdr] the second ele- 
ment of this term is related to the verb 
skem, ' draw a rope through a hole ', and 
the first is hefill, 'lifting rope', that is, a 
vertical rope by which the sail was raised 
and furled to the yard, a process described 
as hefla or hefla upp. By loosing this rope 
{lata siga or hleypa or heflum), which was 
done by means of a pole with a hook on it 
{hefilskapt), the reduced sail-surface was 
lengthened again. We must suppose that there were rows of holes 
in the sail at regular intervals, and the ropes attached to the sail's 
lower bolt-rope passed through these alternately on the fore 
side and back of the sail right up to the yard. When one pulled 
on these ropes, the sail was laid in horizontal folds. A parallel 
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procedure is known also on ancient Greek vessels. Fig, ig 
shows a sail furled in this way with a single hauling-rope. In 
strong winds this operation was impracticable, because of the 
danger of the wind pressure causing damage to the top of the 
mast. In such a case the sail-surface was reduced by lowering 
the yard [Isegja segl, or impersonal Iwgir segl, or reflexive im- 
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Fig, 21. The 'claw* of a ship’s sail After Falk 
Fig, 22. Rowlock (keipr) of a boat from Gokstad After Falk. 

personal Isegisk segl) , after which one or more reef was taken in 
the sail below {svipta segU). By 'reef is meant the part or strip 
of sail-surface which lies between two horizontal rows of reefing 
ropes {svipfingar). In this operation the sail-sheets were un- 
fastened, and the sail's new corners were made fast to the ship's 
sides ; this was done by passing ropes through loops {kid, etymo- 
logically 'claw'; see Fig. 21) attached to the side bolt-ropes, 
and then making the ropes fast. This procedure is also mentioned 
as a device used in time of war, to deceive the enemy by an 
optical illusion, as the gradual lowering of the yard makes him 
believe that the pursued vessel has the start of him. In close- 
sailing the different terminology points to some distinct process, 
which is called halsan or halsaskurSr, that is, lowering of the 
foremost sail-sheet (hals). 

Oars 

The oars had a form similar to that usual now. They were 
planed smooth and usually tarred. In boats they were set when 
in use under a beak-shaped rowlock (called keipr or Mr: see 
Fig. 22) which was plugged into the gunwale; a cord {hamla) 
was drawn through a hole in this keipr, and the oar fastened in 
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its loop. A simpler device was the vertical pin {pollr) inserted 
into a horizontal base ; or the oar might be laid between two 
such pins. On large vessels the oars were operated through 
holes [hunhora) in one of the uppers strakes of planks. This 
strake, the rdSrahufr, was of marked stoutness and strength. 
In the Oseberg and Gokstad ships the holes for the oars were 
placed midway between the deck-beams, and they have a little 
cleft at the back which the oar-blade can be drawn through. 
When the oars were withdrawn, the oar-holes could be closed by 
small shutters attached to the inside (as in ancient Greek ships) . 
The oar-holes were generally made along the whole length of the 
ship, but in merchant-ships and freight-vessels only fore and aft. 

In boats the rowers sat on thwarts {popta = OE. pofte). Very 
small boats had only one fixed plank, while the larger ones had 
several loose thwarts resting on a moulding which passed over 
the heads of the ribs. In vessels in which each oar was served 
by its own man, each rower sat on a short rowing-bench or on 
a ship's chest, so that there was free passage along the middle 
of the ship. 


The Rudder 

Originally the rudder [stjri) was an oar, as it is on the Nydam 
boat ; this is reflected in OE. steorrdpor, ‘ rudder ' (properly ' steer- 
ing-oar ') as compared with rdpor, ' oar '. Even in historical times 
a loose steering-oar was used in smaller boats. The Germanic 
rudder, like the Greek, was fastened to the right side of the ship, 
which has accordingly the name stjornborSi, ‘ starboard proper- 
ly 'steering side'. The name hakhorSi for the port side is less 
clear, since the first element is lak, 'back', whereas at the usual 
rudder of the Middle Ages the steersman always faced the prow. 
Probably the name goes back to the time of steering-oars, which 
the steersman faced, with his back to the port side of the ship. 
The arrangement of the rudder in the Viking period is seen in 
Fig. 23, which is taken from the Gokstad ship. The rudder 
was fastened to the ship's side on an axle {stjornviS, from 
viS, 'withy', 'fastening'), which passed through a round hole 
in the rudder-blade and also through a wedge-shaped block 
[varta) nailed to the outside of the ship, which held the 
rudder at the proper distance from the ship; the axle then 
passed on farther through the side of the ship and one of the 
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planks nailed to the inside at this point. The rudder was con- 
trolled by a shaft {hjalm or hjalmvglr == OE. helma) which ex- 
tended from a square opening in the head of the rudder athwart 
over the gunwale. The stjornviS had to possess some elasticity 
— on the Oseberg ship it is made of a strong piece of fir-root — 
to allow movements of the rudder on its vertical axis. It was 



in such movements that the rudder had its effect : if the steers- 
man pushed the helm away from him, the rudder-blade turned 
its inner side forward and the ship swung to port ; if he pulled 
the helm towards him the outer side of the blade came forward 
and the ship swung to starboard. The principle was thus the 
same as with the rudder fastened at the stern. The lower part 
of the rudder's neck was bound by a rope, which in the Gokstad 
ship passed through a block nailed to the side of the ship and on 
through the ship's side and through the extra planking which 
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has been mentioned, nailed to the inside to strengthen the side 
here. This rope {st^rihamla) served to hold the rudder in correct 
position. When the rudder was to be raised, which was done 
by swinging the blade up around the sijrivi'S as centre, the 
st'^rihamla had to be untied. Such raising of the rudder was 
resorted to in shallow water, where the bottom might be 
dangerous to it, since it extended deep down below the keel. 
The rudder was also raised when the ship was allowed to drift 
before the wind and waves, and most usually when it lay at 
anchor. For the purpose of raising the rudder there was a rope, 
the ends of which were fastened to rings, one at the top of the 
rudder-neck and one at the lower end of the blade (see the 
illustration). When the ship was under sail, this rope Qijalpreip, 
properly ‘ auxiliary rope ') was drawn taut from the upper end, 
but when the rudder was raised it was pulled up from the lower 
end. It was proved that such a rudder was practical for this 
type of vessel, when the copy of the Gokstad ship in 1893 sailed 
across to America, often at a speed of ten to eleven knots. 

The Anchor 

To moor a vessel in the water a heavy stone was used in the 
oldest times, especially one with a hole in the middle, such as is 
still often used for boats. An anchor of this sort was called in 
Old Norse ili. Another sort was the stjori, which may be roughly 
described as a wooden anchor with four flukes and stones fixed 
between them. The Scandinavians learned at an early period, 
however, to use the Roman iron anchor, and they adopted the 
Latin name at the same time. The anchor found in the Oseberg 
ship (PI. 57&) shows a close similarity to the type used in the 
Mediterranean. The anchor-shaft attached — a necessary adjunct 
to the old anchors with two flukes — was of oak. Instead of the 
rigid eyes of the Mediterranean anchor this anchor has loose 
rings to accommodate the anchor-cable and the buoy-rope. 
The buoy-rope, together with the buoy attached, was called the 
hnakkmiSiy composed of hnakki, 'anchor-shank', and a deriva- 
tive of m% 8 y 'mark', because of its function of showing the 
anchor's position. At times the rope also served another pur- 
pose : when the anchor was fixed firmly in the bottom, it could 
be freed by jerking at the hnakkmiSiy and, if necessary, the 
anchor could be pulled up by it, as when the anchor-cable had 
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broken. The anchor-cable was usually of walrus hide or seal- 
skin ; it was called svgrSr, from which Dutch zwaartouw, ' anchor- 
cable', was derived. The anchor, which was kept at the prow, 
was lifted by strength offhand. No windlass for this purpose is 
mentioned until after the Viking period. As the ancient anchors, 
like those on the Oseberg ship, were ordinarily comparatively 
small, one very often finds references to several anchors on one 
ship. 


The Divisions of the Hull 

Various divisions of the hull [rum) were marked by the deck- 
beams {hitar). On the long-ships (war-ships) the following are 
mentioned : (i) Lypting, the poop, a raised deck in the after ship, 
where the chief and his nearest associates had their station, and 
the steersman had his seat. (2) Fyrirrum, the space in front of 
the poop, where the most distinguished persons took their 
station in battle, and where the ship's chest of weapons stood. 
(3) Krapparum, the next of the larger divisions forward from 
the lypting ; here the rank and file of warriors stood in battle, 
among them the rowers. (4) and (5) Austrrum, the two well- 
spaces, one in the after part and one forward, probably one on 
each side of the division just named; they are never mentioned 
as a position for men. (6) Sgx (properly a name for the part of 
the gunwales rising up to the prow), the space between the for- 
ward austrrum and the prow. (7) Stafn or stafnrum, the space 
in the prow occupied by the forecastle guards, the stafnhuar, 
among them the standard-bearer and the look-out ; it was a 
raised floor of small area. On merchant-ships the divisions were 
quite different. Such vessels are mentioned without lypting, 
but they have a stafnlok and two hgfuSbitarum, one on each side 
of the chief deck-beam ; the space for cargo was called klofarum 
(from klofi, the mast-partner). In boats the number of divisions 
varied according to the size of the vessel ; it is to be noted that 
in them the fyrirrum lay in the foreship. 


Types of Ships 

The Old Norse language possessed a large number of names of 
vessels. Some of these are of general signification, but most of 
them denote specific types of ships. Of these, however, many 
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belong to a later period than archaeology is concerned with. 
The vessels of the saga age fall into the following classes : 

1. The boats [hdtr) named according to the number of oars, 
the larger forms of which are also called skip. The following 
names of individual types are recorded: ferxringr, 'four-oared 
boat', sexxringr (with six oars), dttxringr (with eight oars), 
teinseringr (with ten oars), tolfseringr (with twelve oars); they 
may also be named in the form ferxr&v hdtr, &c., and tolfsart 
skip. The form teinssringr is striking, as its first element is not 
Norse, but corresponds to MLG. tein, ‘ ten In Iceland it is now 
usual for each oar on a sexxringr and bigger boats to be operated 
by one man. Boats were without deck, though they had fairly 
large half-decks fore and aft. They had rowing-seats athwart 
and floor-boards. The larger sorts, at least, carried sail as well. 

Every sea-going ship carried at least one, and usually two, 
boats {shpsbdtr), of which the smaller one on a cargo ship was 
placed athwart on the cargo behind the mast (hence its name 
yfirbdtr), while the larger one was towed on a rope {efiirbdtr). 
The merchant-ships not well equipped for rowing were often 
towed short distances by means of the ship’s boat. 

A special variety of row-boat was the ferry {ferja or eikja), 
which was used for crossing rivers or bays. An eikja operated 
by a ferjukarl is mentioned in the Edda poem EdrbarSsljoS. 
Originally the eikja was undoubtedly a monoxylon of oak, but 
in later times was usually a small boat without keel. 

2. Between boats, of which the largest variety carried six 
pairs of oars, and war- ships, the smallest of which (prettdnsessa) 
had thirteen pairs, stand vessels whose size is indicated neither 
by the number of oars nor by the number of rowing-benches, 
but by the number of rowers on each side of the ship {roa d bor 3 ). 
The ground for this difference in terminology seems to have been 
this: in these vessels the individual rower could never have 
operated a pair of oars, as in boats, and there were no fixed 
rowing-benches as in war-ships ; when these ships were rowed, 
each rower seems to have sat on his own low ship's chest. 
This supposition is confirmed by the fact that the Oseberg and 
Gokstad ships, belonging to this class (with fifteen and sixteen 
rowlocks or rowing-holes on each side), have no fixed rowing- 
benches. In all probability both of these vessels are to be 
assigned to the group which in literary texts has the name karfi. 
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a combined sailing- and rowing-vessel intended for journeys on 
fjords and lakes. When the karfi was the private vessel of a chief 
it was often painted or otherwise ornamented. Though the 
karfi might equal the smaller war-ships in number of oars— 
mention is made of one, for example, in which sextan menu reru 
d horS— it had less carrying power and was of lighter build; 
moreover, its crew was smaller and did not exceed the immediate 
needs of the journey. It is repeatedly related of a karfi that it 
was carried overland from one body of water to another. The 
source of the name is in Medieval Latin caralus, Medieval Greek 
Kapa^os, which is often used by Byzantine authors, though also 
by Hesychius in the fifth century a d. The Old Russian KopaSai. 
korabU, KopaSt korabt, 'ship’, is the same word; it appears in 
numerous accounts of the Scandinavian Varangians’ journeys 
by way of the Dnieper to Constantinople. It is evident also that 
the karfi represents an ancient type of ship used for coastal de- 
fence, as is shown by a royal ordinance of 1315, by which the in- 
habitants of Halogaland (in the north of Norway) were permitted 
to use this vessel according to ancient custom for naval defence. 

Apart from the karfi there was stiU another type of ship whose 
size was reckoned by the number of rowers on each side, namely, 
the skuta. This ship also carried both sail and oars, but, unlike 
the karfi, was specially designed for use in war ; the fast-sailing 
smaller skutur made excellent scout-ships or dispatch-boats, 
while others served as supply tenders to the fleet. Like the 
karfi, the skuta was often carried overland, and, again like the 
karfi, it was also used for river voyages. The name skuta, and 
the same type of vessel, is found outside the north, and phono- 
logical considerations indicate that it originated in north Ger- 
many, or perhaps in Friesland. 

3. In long-ships {langskip), or in war-ships in proper con- 
ception, the size was reckoned by the number of rowing-benches 
(5^55) on each side of the ship, or in Sweden possibly by the total 
number. The smallest was the prettdnsessa with thirteen benches 
on each side, the normal size tvUugsessa, with twenty, while the 
pritugsessa, with thirty, and still larger specimens of the kind 
were rare. This reckoning does not give any absolute standard 
of size, as may be seen from this fact, among others, that the 
number of men in each rum (by which is meant in this case the 
space belonging to one sess) varied greatly in the different ships. 
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The ships regularly designed for naval defence, the leidangrsshp 
or landvarnarskip, of which each coastal district (ONorw. skip- 
reiSa, OSw. skiplagh, ODan. skips^n) had to equip one, were in 
Norway for the most part tvUugsess^r with a crew of 100 men, 
four to each bench and the rest in the prow and stern. The great 
dragon-ships which were fitted out by the king and his nobles 
seem to have had on the average seven men on each bench and 
a corresponding strength of other men. 

As regards the structure of the long-ship, its name alone 
proclaims its length to be great in relation to the width, and this 
relation was especially striking in comparison with the broad 
cargo-ship. The long-ships also differed from other sea-going 
ships in the height of the sides ; since the battle in naval warfare 
was concentrated around the stem, the height of the bulwarks 
was of little importance in comparison with the height of the 
stem. Only the great dragon-ships, which projected out beyond 
the battle-rank of ships, seem often to have been distinguished 
by the great height of their bulwarks. 

That the word langskip, which is not recorded in Old Swedish 
or Old Danish, is a translation of the Latin name for a war-ship, 
navis longa, cannot be doubted. Outside Norse the name appears 
only once in Germanic ground, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ^ 
annal 897, where it is said that King Alfred had langscipu with 
sixty oars or more built against the Danish xscas (ON. askar). 
Since the long-ship, as well as the dragon-ship, had been in use 
in Norway before this time, neither the name nor the type of 
ship could have come to the north from England. 

To thedong-ship class belonged the leiSangrsskip, dreki, skeid, 
and snekkja. The last was the usual term in Sweden for a war- 
ship, but the meaning of the term in Old Danish is not clear. In 
Old French esneque was the term applied to the Norsemen's fast 
rowing-ships. In Old Norse literature also the snekkja was often 
a Viking ship, and was, moreover, an established term for a 
Wendish ship. Most examples had twenty benches, and were 
distinguished from war-ships of the same size by a narrower 
shape, intended for greater speed. 

The typical long-ship of the larger sort was the skeiS, a name 
which is also found in Old Swedish and Old Danish runic 
inscriptions. It was borrowed in Old English as scegp, where it 
was originally used of the ships of Scandinavian sea-rovers, but 
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later also of the heavy 43-bench ships which King .EJ^elred had 
built in the year 1008. The word was also adopted in Old French 
as escei, which is especially frequent in the twelfth century. 
Little is known of the structure of the skeiS, though it seems to 
have been smaller than the true dragon-ship. The source of the 
name was probably Medieval Greek axSla, evidently a Byzan- 
tine word; it appears also in Nestor, the Russian chronicler, as 
skedija. 

The dragon-ship, dreki, is not mentioned by name in Danish 
and Swedish sources, but in Norway it was older than the 
foundation of the kingdom. In the winter of 868 King Harald 
Fairhair had a great and magnificently equipped dreki built, 
and in the year 872, according to Egils saga (chapter 10) a ship 
with a dragon’s head was built in the north of Norway, and this 
was probably the ship which in chapter ii is expressly termed 
a dreki. There can be no doubt that this heavy and wide type 
of ship derived its name from the ornamentation of the prow ; 
less clear is the difference between the dragon head and the 
hgfud 'heads’ which are spoken of in various other types of 
ships: it may be noted especially that even the Oseberg ship, 
which was a karfi, had a serpent’s head at the prow. It is 
probably best to assume that dreki was originally the name of a 
definite type of ship which was adorned with a dragon’s head, 
but later became the common name for all heavy war-ships 
built on the model of this type ; dragon-ships had at least thirty 
benches, and the largest was King Kniit’s with sixty benches. 
Just as the origin of the name is to be found in Latin draco, a 
gaping dragon-head appears at the prow of a ship in a wall- 
painting at Herculaneum ; there is also a dragon’s tail at the 
stern (ON. sporSr, krokr, see above, p. 357). 

4. The size of the merchant-ship, kaupskip, was usually 
indicated merely by such general expressions as 'large’. The 
kngrr was generally understood to be a ka^tpskip, but that did 
not prevent it from being used in war also, especially in the older 
period. The kngrr was the usual sea-going ship {hafskip), and it 
was used as such for voyages to distant lands such as England, 
Iceland, and the Faroes. The much less seaworthy long-ships 
could not be used for voyages to Iceland or the Faroes, according 
to the express words of one saga, because of the roughness of 
the seas. A special group is formed by the smaller austrfarar- 
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kngrVy which was restricted to the Baltic trade and was not 
reckoned to be a hafskip^ though it was a storskip (large ship). 
There was no necessity for a large crew on a merchant-ship, 
since the oars were only employed far special needs, and were 
few in number : they were rowed only from the half-decks for- 
ward and aft, while the middle space, occupied by the cargo, 
was free from oars. As compared with long-ships, merchant- 
ships were wider and had higher sides ; they were more seaworthy 
and easier to sail. The name kfigrr is also known from Swedish 
runic inscriptions and from Old Danish records ; OE. cnear and 
OFr. canaf [t) were borrowed from Norse, but an old German 
glossary has 'mioparo', gnarrefiy evidently a Saxon pirate 
vessel. Several indications point to the name having arisen from 
the shape of the prow: thus a Norwegian glossary of about 1700 
has knorr in the sense 'prow' of a boat. The word may be 
related to Middle English knarrey 'gnarh, 'knot' (cf. English 
gnarled), and may have referred originally to a gnarled tree-root 
used as a prow. This form of prow is found in Gutnish ships 
(see PL 58, where the figure-head carved in spiral form may 
have descended from such a gnarled piece of wood). Just as 
other Gutnish pictures of ships show an animal's head at the 
prow, the Old Norse kngrr m the oldest times often had the same 
adornment there. The old form of the prow seems to have 
disappeared at the same time as the definiteness of the name. 

The huza or hussa in the twelfth century was mostly a merchant- 
ship, though the earliest record (in the year 1026) referred to it 
as a war-ship, and a second example, too, one with thirty-five 
benches, had a dragon's head at the prow. In England there is 
mention of butsecarlas, 'men of a buza \ in 1052 and 1066, as the 
name of Norman seamen in Yorkshire and at Hastings. The 
source of the name, also found in German and Old French, was 
Medieval Latin buza, which probably had the double sense of 
' a kind of galley ' and ' transport ship L 

5. Freight ships were of greatly varying sizes, according as 
they were used on the open sea or not. The most important 
type was the byrSingr. In Norway this was used especially for 
carriage of freight along the coast, and, among other purposes, 
to bring the product of the great cod and herring fisheries to 
the market-places; but also to ship it to other countries. It 
resembled the merchant-ship in most respects, but was 
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distinguished by still higher sides. To judge from the etymo- 
logy — the word is derived from hor8, 'side of a ship' — the 
name hyrSingr must originally have denoted a monoxylon with 
planking raised up at the sides : such auxiliary planks at the 
sides are called hort in Old Low German documents. While 
the Norse byrSingr included vessels of very different dimensions, 
the MLG. hordinc was always comparatively small. 

While the smaller specimens of the ferj a belonged to the boat 
class, the larger ones were cargo-ships, though never used on 
the open sea. The Norwegian ferja had no sail, whereas the 
Icelandic type usually had. 



XXII 

WEAPONS 

The Sword 

T he precursor of the sword was the dagger. Examples of 
undoubted daggers of flint from the later stone age have 
the form illustrated in PI 7, in which the handle and blade 
are hewn out of a single piece of flint Their edges are often 
provided with small saw-teeth, and the handle adorned with 
zigzag lines. This form is characteristic of Scandinavia and the 
north of Germany, and is of varying length up to a third of a 
metre. Of other specimens it is doubtful whether they are daggers 
or spearheads. No longer blades could be made from stone. 

The oldest sword which has been preserved is of bronze, and 
it can hardly be distinguished in length of blade from a dagger ; 
that is, it was a two-edged stabbing weapon: the pointed bronze 
blade was not well suited to hewing. But the bronze sword (see 
PL 14) belongs only to men's graves, while numerous bronze 
daggers are found in women's graves. The handle of the bronze 
sword was short and often likewise of bronze, and not infre- 
quently it was inlaid with gold and adorned with settings of 
amber or resin. In other examples only the pommel is of metal 
and the handle itself is of horn. Scabbards also have been found, 
consisting of two thin strips of wood fastened together with bands 
of leather, or covered with leather and lined with furred skin 
In the pre-Roman iron age a one-edged sword appears. This 
was designed specially for hewing, though the contemporary 
two-edged sword also is proved by the rounded end of the blade 
to have been used in the same way. A specimen of the one- 
edged sword is shown in PL 296, while PL 2ga shows a two-edged 
sword with a scabbard made of two thin plates of iron. 

The finds in the Danish bogs, dating from the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., sometimes brought to light the short broad- 
bladed type of sword, sometimes and more generally the long 
and narrower sort. The latter often has a damascened blade 
with the mark of the maker and a non-Roman name. The handle 
is usually of wood covered with bronze and silver hammered 
thin, or adorned with broad-headed nails of these metals ; other 
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handles are of bone, ivory, or iron. From other parts of Scandi- 
navia come magnificent sword-hilts with pommel, and boss by 
the side of it (see PI. ^ 2 d). The pommel was either gilt or made 
of pure gold, and was often adorned with filigree work and set 
with garnets or enamel. The round knob by the side of the 
triangular pommel was often of solid gold. The mounting and 
chape of the scabbard, too, were often magnificently ornamented. 
These are the ring-swords already described in Chapter XV. 

The numerous finds and the accounts in Old Norse literature 
show that the swords of the Viking period were of numerous 
and varying types. ^ Some specimens of swords found in graves 
of this period may be seen in PI. 59a, J, the latter being the one- 
edged type. The finds from graves and the old literature alike 
prove that the sword was the Viking's most important weapon. 
These two sources of information supplement and explain each 
other, though the correspondence of their evidence is not quite 
complete. Swords were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, just as oral tradition often handed down descriptions of 
old swords, and the strength of these traditions is sufficient to 
explain the similarity which can be observed between the 
descriptions of literature and the swords of an older time, when 
the finds from graves contemporary with the literature show 
nothing that corresponds. A long series of terms preserved in the 
old literature were first interpreted with certainty through the 
finds in graves, though some of them, it is true, are not yet wholly 
clear. The most important to be considered at this point are the 
chief names for the different forms of swords : zverS, sax, ms^kir, 
skglm. 

Skglm is a term preserved only in Old Norse literature, and it 
denoted a short one-edged type of sword. According to etymo- 
logy (the basic sense is ‘ piece split off ') the word must originally 
have signified either a flint dagger or a wooden sword of a kind 
similar to those found in the Danish bogs. Relationship with 
Greek (Thracian) ot/coA/xt^, ' sword' or ' knife ', is doubtful. In the 
historical sagas it is never the name of a man’s weapon, but it 
often appears in legendary narratives, especially when female 
supernatural beings are introduced, and also in Edda poems. 
In the Viking age it played no practical part. 

^ Jan Petersen, ‘De norske Vxkingesverd Videnskapsselskapets Sknfter, u, 
Hist.-Filos., 1919, no i (Kristiania, 1919). 
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The name mxkir is common Germanic (Gothic mekeis, OE. 
mece, OS. mdki). But in what the distinctive character of this 
type consisted has not been determined with certainty. There 
are indications which speak for ON. msekir having been the 
special name for the two-edged sword with sharp point [oddr), 
as distinct from the usual type with rounded end {bldffrefill) , 
which had a prior right to the name sver 3 , in so far as this was 
not the common term for this whole species of weapon. 

Sax was originally the name of the one-edged sword, and it 
continued to be used in this sense when applied to the larger 
type (known by archaeologists as the scramasax) , but the smaller 
type, the handsax might also be two-edged {tvieggjat handsax = 
OE. twlecge handseax). The long sax of the Viking period was 
generally of the same length as the two-edged long-sword, having 
a blade of about 8o cm. While the handsax was intended to be 
a thrusting-weapon, the long sax was mostly used for hewing. 
There was also another kind of handsax which, like the small 
sax of the South Germans, was especially made for throwing ; 
this action was spoken of as kasta handsgxum. 

The one-edge sax sometimes had deep grooves (usually three) 
along the back of the blade. The two-edged blades of the Viking 
period always had a broad shallow depression running down the 
middle on each side. This type in particular often had damas- 
cening in the middle of the blade. The so-called ‘ false damascen- 
ing' was produced by welding and forging together pieces of 
iron or steel of different hardness, which gave the blade greater 
elasticity and a surface with a pattern of serpentine or wavy 
form ; the variegated flame-pattern was brought out even more 
strongly by corrosion with acid, as the softer parts were more 
affected by it than the harder parts. Such blades are known 
in great numbers from Norse grave-finds and belong to the period 
A D. 300-1000. The Arabic writer Ibn Fadlan, in his famous 
account of his travels, mentions the wavy ornamentation of the 
Russian (i.e. belonging to the Scandinavian Rus) swords, which 
he supposes to be of Frankish origin. This pattern is the basis of 
the poetic name for a sword, vs^gir (compare vdgr, ' the billowy 
sea'), and of the term w^gsweord (literally 'wave-sword') used 
in Beowulf, In PL 60& the damascening is strongly suggestive 
of eddies in a stream; this pattern is called hUSiSa in Old 
Norse ('blood-eddy': iSa means 'eddy'). In PI. 606 there is a 
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manifest likeness to rows of mown hay or corn where the series 
of parallel sloping lines form angles with each other; the Old 
Norse name for this form of damascening is dnn (the same word 
as MHG. ]dn, 'swathe of mown grass or corn'). Or the pattern 
might consist of parallel stripes lengthwise down the blade. 
The mysterious terms hUSvarp and iSvarp, occurring in a versi- 
fied list {pula) of the parts and features of a sword, are probably 
to be explained as names for this type of pattern ; varp means 
'warp in weaving’, and the long lines down the blade are re- 
garded as a warp of a web which is complete when the sword is 
thrust into blood {bld3) or the vitals {iSr). The iron of the blade 
was of widely varying quality. When it was inferior, a steel 
edge welded on to it made up in some degree for its deficiencies. 
The hardness of the iron could be proved by testing it with a 
file, and the strength of the blade by tests of its elasticity ; it was 
a demonstration of perfection when the point could be bent 
back right to the handle. 

Between the blade and the handle a cross-piece was fixed, 
generally of iron, but on the sax of wood. At first this guard 
projected only slightly beyond the blade, but later increased in 
size and sometimes had each end bent down towards the blade ; 
a special name for the long, pointed, and slender guard of the 
later Viking age was gaddhjalt (from gaddr, 'spike’). On the 
older form of sax the point of the iron tang was bent down over 
the wooden grip or over a thin iron plate covering the end of the 
grip. The two-edged sword had always a second cross-piece 
parallel with the guard ; on this upper hilb^ a knob was fastened 
by a pair of rivets. Later these two parts formed a single piece, 
when the end of the iron tang was bent over the knob ; only a 
groove cut into the knob remained as a vestige of the older form. 
This knob or pommel had different forms, triangular, hemis- 
pherical, or having three or five rounded projections. Both 
guard and pommel were often covered with copper, bronze, 
gold, or silver plates, or were wound round with gold or silver 
wire. Hilts made of walrus-ivory or horn are also mentioned 
in the sagas. The grip was usually of wood, preferably, as is 

^ ‘Hilt’ IS here used as in Scandinavian and Old English. In Old Norse it 
was the cross-piece that was called ‘hilt’ (ON hjalt ) ; the guard was the lower 
hilt [fremra hjaltit), the pommel the upper hilt {efra hjalHt) The handle was 
called medalkafli, ‘middle-piece’. Except when loosely applied to the handle 
and guard together, htU in English corresponds normally to ON. metSalkafli, 
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indicated by a number of sword-names, of the resinous, yellow- 
ish Norway pine. It was often wound round with gold or silver 
wire or inlaid with gold. The common Germanic name for the 
inlaid figures of silver or gilt bronze 03^ the guards and handle 
appears in Old Norse as mdly in Old 
English as mM^ though the word 
mdl is also, and perhaps more fre- 
quently, applied to the damascening 
of the blade. As in the Roman period 
and in the finds of the Danish bogs 
from the migration period saxes 
with curved handle and slightly 
arched back edge are still known 
in the Viking age : some Old Norse 
sword-names are based on this form, 
and Saxo speaks of a gladius incurvus 
(see PI. 2gb). 

On some old swords a small ring 
is found attached to the pommel. 

This ring was originally open, but 
later, when it had become a mere 
ornament, closed. Allusions to this 
ring occur in a few sword-names and 24 Sword-handie with 

in Edda poems, as also in the poetic vetinm After J Petersen, 

use of hringr, 'ring', as pars pro toto 

in the sense ' sword ' ; compare also hringiren, ' ring-adorned 
sword', in Beowulf. Probably the ring served originally as a 
fastening for a cord attached also to the scabbard, which pre- 
vented the sword from slipping out. Such cords (called 
meaning literally ‘peace-bands') are mentioned many times in 
the old literature and were certainly prescribed at thing- 
assemblies (see p. 265, PI, 42). 

Some Viking swords had metal rings between the handle and 
the guard, sometimes also between the handle and the pommel 
(Fig. 24). These casings or sockets are mentioned in hterature 
under the name vettrim (meaning etymologically ‘lid-formed 
rim'). In one Edda poem, Sigrdrifumdl, direction is given to 
cut runes d veitrimum ok d valbgstum; in another, HelgakviSa 
HjgrvarSssonar, there is said to be a serpent-sign on the valbgst. 
The etymological sense of this last word is ‘foreign covering' ; 
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last originally denoted any thin membrane covering an object, 
and in this application it first referred to the thin covering of 
skin which was sometimes laid on the round wooden grips of 
Norse swords in the m^igration period. Later this name was 
applied to the thin metal plates with which Viking swords 
were so often adorned. The same sense-development is seen in 
the synonymous OE. scenn, which etymologically meant ‘ mem- 
brane', 'bast'. 

Every sword seems to have had its name. This was most 
frequently derived from peculiarities of its appearance, but 
sometimes some adventure or other would supply the name. 
Not infrequently the name of a Germanic tribe or nation occurs 
as a sword-name, as FlxmlngY, LangbarSr, &c. The numerous 
animal names may have either of two origins : sometimes they 
contain a nickname of the original owner, sometimes they are 
derived from pictures on the hilt. Such animal pictures are 
found at least on Swedish swords. Serpent names are especially 
frequent. These may allude to the damascening of the blade, 
which is often compared to a crawling serpent, as when it is 
said in the Edda poem HelgakviSa HjgrvarSssonar: 'Along the 
edges lies a blood-stained serpent.' Such names might also be 
derived from a representation of a serpent on the hilt : compare 
the epithet wyrmfdh applied in Beowulf to the handle of a sword 
of which the blade had been burned away. Often magical power 
was ascribed to these representations of animals. An inscribed 
magical formula seems to be the basis of the sword-name Atti, 
a word which appears elsewhere with the meaning ' quarrelsome '. 

It is remarkable that the historical sagas never mention 
a sword made in the north, whereas it is expressly stated of a 
number of swords that they were obtained in a foreign country ; 
' Valsk' (i.e. French) swords are named with special frequency. 
Foreign origin is indicated also by the sword-names which are 
derived from names of other peoples. The best and most prized 
swords of the Viking period thus seem to have been imported 
into the north. The mythical sagas allege mythical origin for 
the best blades, and their tempering likewise (in venom or 
blood) is surrounded by dark mystery. 

Like the Romans and Greeks, the ancient inhabitants of the 
north wore their swords in two fashions, sometimes girded 
around the waist, sometimes on a shoulder-belt. Examples of 
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both these types of sword-belt are preserved in the finds of the 
Danish bogs, and Old Norse literature affords evidence of both 
fashions. Several passages in the sagas show that the sword 
was worn on the left side, but on the other hand the opening 
in the chape of the swords found in tfie Danish bog shows that 
these swords were worn on the right side after the Roman 
fashion. 

Although it was only in the later period that the sword- 
handle was long enough to be gripped with both hands, the sagas 
often mention a sword being wielded with both {tvthenda sverSit). 
By this is meant only that the left hand was placed over the right 
to increase the force of the blow. It was an accomplishment of 
those who were most adroit in the use of weapons to be able to 
hew equally well with either hand, and be ready to change the 
weapon from one hand to another at any advantageous moment, 
so that an opponent was never secure against feints. Often 
accounts are given of a fighter using two weapons at the same 
time, especially sword and spear. Like the Romans of the 
Empire the Norsemen frequently carried two swords, usually 
one two-edged long sword and a sax as an auxiliary weapon ; 
these same weapons are ascribed in the epics to Beowulf and 
Waldhari. 

The sword was used by the ancient Germans in various 
symbolic acts. As in other literatures, there is mention in Old 
Norse mythical sagas of the custom of a man laying a naked 
sword between himself and a woman who was not to be married 
to him. There is mention of the sword as a symbol of investiture 
in the reign of King Harald Fairhair. By means of a similar 
ceremony, too, the Anglo-Saxon king .®]9elstan maintained that 
he had made this same King Harald his vassal. 

Superstitious beliefs gathered round the sword more than any 
other weapon. A kind of personal life was ascribed to the sword 
which expressed itself among other ways by giving forth sounds 
on certain occasions. The most famous swords of legend were 
endowed with definitely supernatural powers and qualities 
{dlgg or atkv3^S%, spells laid on the sword) and they had to be 
treated accordingly. According to a widespread superstition 
persons skilled in magic knew how to blunt a sword by a glance 
or by blowing on it ; for this reason the opponent in a duel often 
carried two swords, of which the magician only knew of one. 
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The Spear 

Numerous spearheads of flint are known 
from^ the later stone age, of beautiful work- 
manship and often large and long (up to 
45 cm.). Spearheads of slate or bone 
belonging to the so-called Arctic type have 
been found in Norway, in Swedish Norr- 
land, and on Gotland. 

The spear blades of the older bronze age 
are broadest at the base, and they have a 
high and broad ridge down the middle. 
Later they become slenderer and more 
elegant. The Swedish rock-carvings show 
spears of double or three times the height 
of a man. 

From the pre-Roman period come spears 
with two-edged blade, normally compara- 
tively small in size and of no very definitely 
established form. In the Roman period we 
observe that each warrior carried two 
spears as a rule, one a lance with two-edged 
blade, the other a throwing-spear with 
barbs. Over 1,500 spears of these forms 
have been collected from the great finds in 
the Danish bogs, which have already been 
described (above, p. 204) . The lance-heads 
from this source are often adorned with 
incised lines and dots, or with rings of inlaid 
thread of silver or gold. The shafts are 
usually of ash and up to three and a half 
metres in length ; at the centre of gravity 
a firmly nailed throwing-band is found. 
About A.D. 600 the two types, lances and 
throwing-spears, are succeeded by a large 


Fig. 25. Viking spear- spear with heavy leaf-shaped head, exem- 
fef the finds from Vendel (PL 59^). 

, In the graves of the Viking period various 

forms of spears appear, often adorned with silver or gold, as in 
Fig. 25. The spears of the Vikings fall into two main classes : 
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one type was for lancing (whether thrust or thrown), the other 
also for hewing [hgggspjot]. The former, the most widely used 
class, included both thrusting-spears {lagvdpn) and throwing- 
spears [skotvdpn) ; these last were lighter and had a shorter blade. 
The whole class of thrusting- and throwing-spears is divided 
according to the form of the head into the following groups : 

1. The geirr had a triangular blade (compare geiri, 'wedge- 
shaped piece': see Fig. 26). This common Germanic name 
(OE. gdYy OS. and OHG. ger, Germanic 
groundform '^gaiza-) for a throwing-spear 
was probably borrowed in pre-Roman times 
from Old Gaulish gaisos, gaison (Irish gae) 
from which Latin gaesum and Greek yaZaos 
were also borrowed. As the archaeological 
finds show, the Germans adopted the Celtic 
type of spear, and in fact a number of spear- 
heads seem to have been imported direct 
from Gaulish makers. The name geirr does 
not occur in historical sagas, but is frequent 
in poetry. 

2. Fleinn (the same word as OE. flan) was 

a name given to both a light throwing-spear 
and a kind of arrow. Like geirr, this name 
does not occur in historical sagas, but is 
found in poetry. Etymologically means Fig. 26. spearhead 
'prong' (of a fork or the like), and it must After Rygh. 

have been a spear with a long and very narrow bayonet- 
shaped iron head ; it is significant that fleinn could also mean 
the same as jdrnteinn, ‘iron spike’. In the legendary sagas 
we read of a tviangadr (or tvioddaSr) fleinn, which is described 
as an iron spike split at the point into two prongs (compare the 

fenj a), A special type oi fleinn is mentioned in Grettis 
saga (chap. 66) under the name heptisax. This weapon con- 
sisted of a sword-like blade fixed at the end of a wooden shaft, 
and differed from the other types oi fleinn in not being a throw- 
ing-spear, but was used as a hgggspjot, for hewing and thrusting. 
It must have been similar to the kespifleinn, or, more probably, 
identical with it ; this was evidently a kesja (see below, p. 388) 
with a longer blade than usual. It was doubtless by reason of 
the long narrow blade that the heptisax was classed by Grettis 

3025 c c 
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saga as 2ifleinn. The same sort of weapon was known in other 
Germanic lands, too: OE. st^fsweord, glossing 'dolo' and OHG. 
stapaswert, 'framea', must also have consisted of a sword-like 
blade on a wooden shaft. - The ha^ftmece of Beowulf (line 1457) 
has been compared with the heptisax of Greftis saga, and special 
significance has been attached to the assumed identity of these 
weapons, since the episodes in which they appear are believed 
to be closely related. The hxftmece, however, is not described as 
a wooden-shafted spear, but rather as a sword with a decorated 
hilt similar to those described above, p. 380. It is hringmM and 
wundenmxl and wrBUum gehunden, that is, it has a hilt adorned 
with interlacing rings^ and ornamental plates. Yet in the 
onginal form of the legend the haeflmece may well have been like 
the heptisax ; it had at least a wooden handle, as is indicated by 
its name Hrunting, in which the first element Hnmt- is an 
extended form of the base seen in OE. hrung, dong piece of 
wood ' rung The related Norse sword-name Hrotti must also 
have been given to swords with wooden handles. The term 
hseftmece is only once recorded, and may have been known in 
Old English only in connexion with the monster-slaying story 
used by the Beowulf ^oet. It would not be unnatural then if he 
had only a vague idea of the nature of the weapon, and he might 
well assume from the way in which it was used that it was a 
kind of sword. 

3. Broddr was similarly a name for a light throwing-spear 
(also called broddspjot) and for a kind of arrow, but the iron 
point had four edges. In the Viking age this type seems to have 
been rare. 

4. The krokspjot was a throwing-spear which was provided 
with barbs (krokar). This form was also used in Viking times, 
as is evident from a description in Grettis saga (chap. 19). Even 
after the medieval period barbed spears continued to be used 
in Norway in hunting bears, walrus, and whales; the hunting 
spears in Beowulf similarly barbed, as shown by the descrip- 
tion eoforspreot heorohociht. 

5. The fjaSrspjot takes its name from the long broad blade: 

^ Hnngm^l and wundenm^l might refer to the damascened pattern on the 
blade, bnt that the blade is described earlier in the poem as atertdnum fdh, 
‘decorated with poison-twigs', which implies the pattern named dnn above, 
p. 380. (PL 60). 
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fjgSr, 'spear-blade', properly means 'feather'. It was a heavy 
thrusting weapon, and its long shaft was often encased in iron. 
The name is also found in Old High German 
and Middle Low German. * 

6. The blaSspjot (from blaS, 'blade') takes 
its name from its leaf-shaped form. In Old 
Norse literature the word is found only as 
a man's nickname. 

7. The svi 3 a was originally a wooden shaft 
with a point scorched and hardened in fire ; 
the name is related to the verb svtSa, 'to 
scorch, burn'. Tacitus refers to such spears 
in his Annales ii. 14, where he writes of the 
Germans' pmeusta tela. Weapons of the same 
kind are mentioned in Old Norse literature, 
and seem to have been used, among other 
purposes, for hunting bears, though the 
bjarnsviSa described in the sagas was provided 
with an iron point. Characteristic of the sviSa 
were the two projecting points at the base of 
the head, from which the weapon was also 
called kroksviSa; the purpose of these was to 
hold the animal or opponent at a distance, 
as they prevented the spear from passing 
further into the body. See Fig. 27, which 
comes from the grave of a Norwegian Viking ; 
but there are precisely similar projections on 
some of the Gutnish spears of the same period. 

This weapon is also common in German graves, 
and in the later period it was called Knehel- 
spiess. Both this German spear and the N orse 
sviSa might have the shaft covered with iron, 
and some specimens had ornamentation on 
the cylindrical part of the head. This type is 
frequent in graves of the Viking age, but is 
absent in the older period. 

8. Gajiak is a borrowing from Celtic which is also met with in 
other Germanic languages (e.g. OE. gafeloc) and in French 
(whence English javelin). It was a short and light throwing- 
spear, a kind of hand-thrown arrow, probably having feathers 


Fig. 27, Kroksvida, 
winged spearhead. 
After Rygh. 
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at the lower end and a head-socket connecting the head and 
shaft. This weapon is first mentioned in use at the battle of 
Svgl8r in 995. 

In addition to these names Old Norse literature contains a 
number of poetic terms for the spear. As a rule, however, these 
do not designate any special type, or else its characteristics can- 
not be ascertained. Some of them allude to the shaft and its 
material, such as skapt (= OE. sceaft, ‘spear’), askr (= OE. 
^sc, ‘spear of ash wood’), lind and lindi, properly ‘spear of 
linden wood’. A few names of throwing-spears point to foreign 
origin: peita (i.e. spear from Poitou), fmkka (= OE. franca, 
‘the Frankish weapon’), svdf (‘the Swabian spear’) ; the spear 
called vigr and described as ‘western’ was perhaps the OE. 
wigar ; darr, as well as the equivalent OE. name darop, may be 
ultimately derived from Greek Sojou, plural Sopara. 

A weapon for throwing which resembled a spear was the 
skeptifletta or flettiskepta (fletta meaning ‘ flint ’) ; this consisted 
of a shaft split at the end, where a sharp piece of flint was 
inserted in the cleft. This weapon must be regarded un- 
doubtedly as an inheritance from the stone age ; from the stone 
age itself arrow- or spearheads have been preserved which are 
made of bone with sharp pieces of flint fastened in slots on 
both sides by the application of a resinous substance. 

The second of the two main classes is formed by the hgggspjdt, 
by which is meant spears that could be used for hewing. The 
hewing-spear can be most concisely described as a strengthened, 
long, and broad sword fixed at the end of a shaft. The shaft 
was sometimes long, sometimes short, according as the spear 
was designed primarily for thrusting or for hewing. 

The kesja is named as a kind of hgggspjdt, though there is no 
hewing done with it in any of the places where it is mentioned. 
It is described sometimes as a rather light throwing-spear with 
a short shaft, sometimes as a heavy long-shafted thrusting 
weapon. The kesja was in use over the whole of the north, and 
was long used as a hunting spear. If the name is rightly derived 
from a Germanic name for ‘stone’ {fkes-, *kas-), this weapon, 
like the flettiskepta, must go back right to the stone age. 

The hrynpvari is mentioned as a variety of kesja. The name 
means ‘mail-piercer’. It had a very long blade, broad at the 
base, with a four-edged point which could be stuck into the 
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rings of the mail. Other characteristics of the hry}vpvav% were 
a long socket on the head and a short shaft cased in iron. No 
example has been found in Viking graves. 

The atgeirr also belonged to the h^ewing-spears. This weapon 
is very seldom mentioned in historical sagas or the sagas of 
Icelandic families, but frequently, on the other hand, in scaldic 
poems and legendary sagas. The name itself was common 
Germanic (OE, setgdr, OFris. etger, OHG. aziger). The Old 
Norse atgeirr was sometimes a lightish throwing-spear, some- 
times a heavier spear held in the hand for thrusting and hewing. 
Nothing more is known of its appearance. 

In the Viking period the iron head of the spear was as a rule 
fastened to the shaft by means of a socket, rarely by a tang at 
the lower end of the head ; in literature only the socket is men- 
tioned. The two parts were held together by two nails driven 
in opposite one another or by one which passed right through 
the shaft. The nails were often driven only a short way into 
the shaft, so that they could be taken out before the spear was 
thrown ; this rendered it more difficult to pull the iron out of a 
wound or hurl the spear back. In order that the spear might be 
easily stuck in the ground, which was sometimes of practical 
value, the lower end was often provided with an iron ferrule 
[aurfalr) just as on the Roman lancea; this iron covering was 
also of use when the spear was used as a walking staff. The 
throwing-spear of the Viking period, like that of the preceding 
age, was provided with a band to hold it by, placed at the centre 
of gravity. 

Since the throwing-spear was seldom a lifelong possession of 
its owner, there was not the same magnificence lavished on its 
adornment as on swords and thrusting-spears. The ornament 
consisted sometimes of engraved lines, sometimes of inlaid silver 
or gold, and it did not extend beyond the socket, while the blade 
was occasionally damascened. In Old Norse literature the inlaid 
socket is called gullrekinn fair or silfrrekinn falr^ while a spear 
with damascening is a mdlaspjot. 

Bow, Arrow, and Quiver 

Many arrowheads of flint are preserved from the later stone 
age, some of them provided with a tang to fix into the shaft, 
others with a notch for the shaft to fit into. The long spear-like 
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arrows, some with projections (to act as barbs) on one side cut 
in the same piece of bone, others with pieces of flint fixed in both 
sides, were no doubt used only as hunting weapons. 

Arrowheads of bronze ai;e very rare. It is certain that in the 
bronze age bone or flint was still used. 

From the migration period long arrows with heads of iron 
or hone have been found in the Danish bogs. They have four 
rows of feathers fastened on with waxed thread, and they 
occasionally bore the owner's mark, sometimes in runes. The 
bows that have been preserved are about i*8o metres long, 
tapering in thickness towards the ends, which are sometimes 
provided with points of iron or bone. Wooden quivers have 
also been found, and among them one with mountings. 

The bow of the Viking period consisted of a bent piece of 
wood which was held upright with the left hand, on which the 
arrow rested, gripping it by the middle. It was flat on the inner 
side and rounded on the outer. The middle, the thickest part, 
was strengthened by an additional strip which increased the 
elasticity. The material of the bow was generally yew or elm : 
hence ON. means either ' yew ' or ' bow and almr either ' elm ' 
or 'bow'; the compounds ^hogi and almbogi were also used. 
This use of yew in bows is ancient, as is shown by the tendency 
of words for 'yew' to develop the sense 'bow' in other ancient 
languages, e.g. Greek rofov, 'bow', cognate with Latin taxus, 
' yew '. Caesar mentions yew, which is indeed well known for its 
hard and tough wood, as the material of the Gaulish bows. Bow- 
strings in historic times were mostly made of hair, and were 
twisted from several strands. When the bow was not in use, it 
was unstrung at one end or both, so that it should not lose its 
elasticity. It was strung by placing the loop at the end of the 
bowstring in the notch near the end of the bow, while the other 
end was braced against the ground ; the technical expression for 
this was lenda hoga (= OE. hogan lendan), meaning etymo- 
logically 'place a band or bond on the bow', and thus was 
different from later English hend a low, which corresponds in 
sense to Old Norse draga {upp) boga. 

The base of the arrowhead generally had the form of a spike 
which was stuck into a hole in the shaft. The juncture with the 
shaft was usually strengthened by a band wrapped around the 
end of the shaft. The lower part was feathered, and at the end 
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there was a notch to take the bowstring. As a rule arrows were 
marked only for hunting, especially for hunting walrus. 

The quiver [grvamalr, Qrvamseli) is often mentioned in the 
accounts of the sagas. In one passage a quiver of buckskin is 
referred to, and m this the usage of an older time is apparent : 
compare ON. malr, ‘leather sack’. Possibly the quiver was 
normally carried on the back, which would account for the 
statements that arrows for inomediate use were stuck into the 
ground where they could be easily caught up. On the Bayeux 
tapestry the Normans are carrying quivers. Part of a cylindrical 
quiver of wood was found in the ship burial at Gunnarshaug in 
Norway. 

As the arrow (gr) and spear are often described by the common 
name, or skeyti, it is natural that the various types of arrows 
should be distinguished in the same way as spears and to some 
extent should bear the same names 

1. Th.& fleinn, like the spear of the same name, had a long iron 
head, and it was of the same shape. In historical times this type 
seems to have been no longer in general use. 

2. The krokgr was provided with barbs. Since an arrow of 
this kind could not be pulled out, it had to be cut out and, as 
the body was disfigured by this, death received from it was 
accounted a disgrace. Possibly this explains why barbed arrows 
are not found in Viking graves. 

3. The broddr or broddgr is much more frequently mentioned. 
Like the spear of the same name this arrow had a four-edged 
(or sometimes two-edged) head, which had a socket. Medieval 
Latin quadrellus (French carreau, English quarrel) is a corres- 
ponding name. 

4. The bildgr or Ulda was an arrow with a leaf-shaped head: 
compare ON. Uldr, ‘lancet’. This arrow is well known as the 
type most frequent in Norwegian finds from the Viking period 
(Fig. 28). 

5. The kolfr (see Fig. 12) was a heavy arrow with a thick and 
blunt head of wood or iron which gave it its name : compare ON. 
kylfa, ‘club’. It thus corresponds to the OE. bolt, OHG. bolz. 
The thick feathering seems to have been characteristic of this 
type. Originally the kolfr seems to have been intended only 
for fowling, and it was so used in the only place where it is 
mentioned in Old Norse poetry (in Rtgspula) . The variety known 
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as bakkakolfr derived its name from its use in target-shooting: 
compare skotbakki, ‘shooting-butts . 

It is not known whether the tundrgr denotes an arrow of 
special construction. The^term denotes an arrow which carried 



Fig. 28. Leaf-shaped arrowheads. After Rygh, 


tinder (tundr) with consecrated fire. In Landndmabok a man 
appropriated a piece of land by shooting a tundrgr over it, and 
in a late and unhistoric saga this was even done in time of war. 
The gr finsk, ‘Finnish arrow’, mentioned in Landndmabdk was 
probably made of slate, like the arrows which were ascribed to 
the Finnish king Gusir, and the stone arrows mentioned in 
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Qrvar-Odds saga: both Snorri and Saxo describe the Finns as 
master archers. The arrow-names peculiar to poetry are as a 
rule poetic epithets of the arrow in general; a few of them, 
however, seem to denote special forms of arrows. Thus there is 
the fenja, a name which must be derived from 'whalebone'. 
These whalebone arrowheads have a swallow-tailed shape which 
is reminiscent of a variety with a cloven head not infrequent 
in the Viking age. 

The so-called hergr, 'war-arrow', had only a symbolic use; 
it was an arrow of iron or wood which was sent from house to 
house as a token summoning men to war-service. Extra- 
ordinary assemblies of the Thing might also be summoned in 
this manner. 


The Battle-Axe 

The axe is known from the oldest times, both as a tool and as 
a weapon, though it is not always possible to decide whether a 
particular form has served in only one of these capacities. The 
material of the axe-blade in the later stone age was as a rule 
flint, the only kind of stone that was capable of a sharp and 
durable edge. An account has already been given of the earliest 
types of axe in Chapter V, and also in Chapter VIII, of the forms 
found in the bronze age ; we have therefore nothing further to 
add here about the axes of stone and bronze. 

Axes of iron do not appear in the north until the Roman 
period. The finds in the Danish bogs from the third and fourth 
centuries a.d. include many axes, of which a good proportion 
must have been weapons, especially the finer specimens with a 
hole for the haft and a modern appearance, while the forms 
resembling celts were primarily working tools. 

Both the finds in graves and the evidence of Old Norse 
literature show that the battle-axe in Viking times played nearly 
as large a part as the sword and spear. For the numerous forms 
that have been brought to light the terminology and descrip- 
tions of the sagas provide a rational classification. 

I. The hand0x (which was borrowed in OE. as hand sex) is the 
Scandinavian battle-axe well known in other countries under 
the name 'Danish axe'. The name hand0x itself shows that it 
was a light manageable weapon (like the handsax) . The blade 
was of moderate width, the haft was long and comparatively 
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slender and had an iron point at the lower end (i.e. the opposite 
end from the blade) ; for the hand0x served also as a walking- 
staff, the hand grasping it by the narrower part of the blade. 
While the broad-axe wa^ wielded with both hands, the hand- 
axe needed only one hand. Its chief use was as a hewing 
weapon, though the back of it might also be 
used as a hammer. Being a tool useful for 
various purposes, the hand-axe was readily 
taken up whenever a man went to work 
outside the house. Sometimes it had costly 
adornments: for instance, Earl Godwinegave 
HarSaknut a ship with eighty men who car- 
ried Danish axes over their left shoulders, and 
the axes were adorned with silver and gold. 
(See PL 6i, from the grave of a Danish 
Viking.) 

2. The hreiSex (=OE. hrddxx), 'broad- 
axe' was distinguished by a broad blade 
which narrowed considerably towards the 
socket for the haft. The broad-axe was 
undoubtedly the axe in commonest use over 
the whole Scandinavian area, while in Nor- 
way it was a choice between this axe and the 
sword as the favourite weapon. There was a 
distinction between the variety known as 
a punnslegin 0x, in which the whole side of 
the blade was hammered out into an even 
flatness, and the veggslegin 0%, which was 
thickest where the steel edge was welded on to the iron blade, 
as was the halfpynna likewise; Fig. 31 shows a Norwegian 
example of the last variety. 

3. The snaghymd 0x or snaga (from snag, 'projecting point’) 
had a blade of half -moon shape. This axe could be used both 
for thrusting and hewing. Some mention is made also of snggur 
having the haft covered with iron, and of some that were adorned 
with gold and silver. 

4. The skegg0x or skeggja was distinguished by a nearly rect- 
angular projection of the lower portion of the blade, which was 
the origin of the name ('beard-axe' ; compare the German name 
barde, barte) (see Fig. 32). This axe is frequent in graves of the 
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Fig 29. BryntroUs-' 
hroddr. After Falk 

Fig 30. Bryntroll. 
After Falk. 
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Viking period. In Kommgsskuggsjd a long-hafted skeggex is 
recommended for sea-fighting, evidently because of its useful- 
ness when it came to boarding or grappling the ships of the 
enemy. 

5. The tapar 0 x came from the east, as its name shows, being 




31. 32. 

Fig. 31. The hoXtle-axe half pynna. After Rygh. 

Fig. 32. Bearded axe, skegg0x. After Rygh. 

identical with Old Slavonic TonopF toporu, ‘axe’; OE. taparxx 
was borrowed from Norse. Just as in England the distance 
which a taparxx can be thrown serves as a rough measure of 
length, the passages in Norse literature also where this type is 
mentioned show that it was a small short-handled axe; its 
blade might be of various forms, and the back of it was useful 
for hammering. 

6. The bryntroll is shown by the poetic form of its name 
(meaning properly ‘ogre of the bymie’, that is, its destroyer) 
to be of foreign origin ; it is without doubt the axe which first 
appears in finds of the later Viking period, and it is identical 
with the double-edged axe known from antiquity, the Greek 
SidTOjjios 7r4X€Kvs, Latin bipennis. Medieval Latin bisacuta. In 
the north in the period treated here it exists only in the form 
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with the haft passing through the blade, just as it is described 
in the literature. The variety having a sharp iron point pro- 
jecting beyond the blade is first mentioned at a later period 
under the name bryntrollsbroddr (Figs. 29 and 30). 

7. The sparSa is mentioned many times as an Irish battle- 
axe which was also used by the Scandinavians. As Irish sparth 
or sparm is not a native word, it has been conjectured that it is 
a modified form of ON. barSa ; if this is right, it must be the 
same kind of axe, that is, a type of skegg0x, which was less 
commonly known as a barSa. 

The implement known as refSi was a combination of axe, 
hammer, and walking-staff. It was reckoned as an axe, but in 
all the passages where it was used as a weapon it was wielded 
in the manner of a mace. Like the hand-axe it was provided 
with an iron spike which made it a handy walking-staff. It was 
probably like the ancient miners' staves, a pike-staff with a 
small axe-blade and a prominent hammer at the back of the 
blade. It was indeed intended to be a practical tool or an 
insignium of rank rather than a weapon : thus King Olaf Trygg- 
vason carried a ref Si which was adorned with gold. 

Axe-blades inlaid with gold and silver are often spoken of. 
Possession of gold-adorned axes and sword-hilts formed one of 
the conditions of admission to the bodyguard of King Knut the 
Great. Such ornamental axes seem to have been introduced 
from England in the later Viking period. Yet the ordinary 
Norse axes were of excellent quality, and the Irish accordingly 
obtained their battle-axes from the Scandinavians. 

Clubs 

Some of the clubs of the stone age were naturally rounded 
stones or stones cut into rounded form with a groove running 
round the middle, while others were stones hewn into the form 
of a disk with a hole in the middle for a handle. Doubtless 
clubs of hard wood were also used in the same period. No 
bronze clubs appear to have been made in Scandinavia. The 
clubs preserved in the finds of the Danish bogs (from the third 
and fourth centuries a.d.) were all of wood, but of various 
forms. 

The kefli of the Viking period was a round stock of wood 
tapering towards the handle ; it was sometimes used in a special 
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form of single combat, A club which consisted of a black head 
with a haft of varying length was called a kylfa or klumha. The 
head was often made from the root of a tree, which was either 
charred in fire to harden the wood, or^else bound round with 
iron. The club was not a weapon in ordinary use ; it is mentioned 
mostly in legendary sagas, very often as a giant's weapon. When 
an actual Viking used a club, it was usually against a 'wound- 
proof person, i.e, one protected by spells against the bite of 
iron weapons. 


The Shield 

The earliest traces of the shield are found in the rock-carvings 
of the bronze age, most of them round. No genuinely Norse 
shields of the bronze age have been found, though there are 
some specimens of foreign workmanship, made of thin sheets of 
bronze, with chased ornamentation. 

From the pre-Roman iron age generally only the iron bosses 
of the shields have survived ; though one deposit of this period, 
discovered in the Hjortspring bog in Als, has yielded a number 
of wooden shields with wooden bosses (see p. i86). A typical 
specimen of the migration period is shown in PI. 30 It was 
made of thin boards of wood held together by a single cross- 
piece which served as a grip for the hand, and by a thin rim 
of metal bent around the edges of the wood. The boss of the 
shield was as a rule of iron or bronze, sometimes in the form of 
a hemisphere, sometimes having a projecting spike or knob in 
the middle. Swedish graves belonging to the latter part of the 
migration period contain some magnificent shield-bosses. 

The simplest type of shield in the Viking age was of the same 
kind as those found in the Danish bogs (see PL 62a, which is 
taken from the Gokstad ship). It is made of a single layer of 
spruce, with a rim of leather and a cross-piece which serves as 
a handle. The material, at least in the older period, was generally 
linden wood, as is proved by the common Germanic name lind 
(properly ' linden wood') for the shield. In Old Norse literature 
Undiskjgldr occurs as a term for the simplest kind of shield, which 
does not seem to have been approved as a regular weapon for 
national defence. To be recognized as a lawful weapon of war 
the shield must, according to the Old Norwegian law, have three 
bands of iron across one side. A better sort was that called 
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tvibyrSingr, which had a double layer of boards. This shield 
was also called ‘red (i.e. brown from tar) shield’, as contrasted 
with the ‘white’ or ‘yellow’ shield which retained the natural 
colour of the wood. The round red shield came to be regarded 
in foreign countries as a characteristic emblem of the Scandi- 
navians. Yet shields actually painted in colours were also 
common. The shields that hung along the bulwarks of the Gok- 
stad ship were painted yellow and black, and the frequently 
mentioned red and white shields were in many cases certainly 
painted with these colours. Possibly, too, the known colour 
nicknames, as in Olafr Hviti and porsteinn RauSi, are some- 
times to be explained from the colours of their shields, as also 
the designations ‘white strangers’ and ‘black strangers’ used 
by the Irish to distinguish Norwegian and Danish Vikings. 
Shields with painted decorations are described almost immedi- 
ately below. 

The common Germanic name for the boss of the shield is 
represented in ON. laugr (etymologically ‘ring’) ; Old English 
has randbeag in the same sense. Another common Germanic 
technical term is ON. rgnd (etymologically ‘rim’), which some- 
times designated the flat ring around the convex shield-boss, 
sometimes the metal rim of the shield. As ^ars pro toto the word 
was also used of the shield itself in several Germanic languages. 
In the same way a certain type of shield with an iron rim was 
given the name of targa (= OE. targe, modern English target), 
a word which originally referred specifically to the metal rim : 
the OHG. form of it, zarga, retains the original sense. The bosses 
of the surviving Viking shields have a form that is peculiar to 
them ; the ring, which was smaller than in the older period, was 
fastened to the wood with nails. Immediately under the boss 
the wood was cut away to make room for the hand to grasp the 
handle. In the shield prescribed for national defence the laws 
make no mention of the boss, but they require a hand-grip, 
which is to be fastened on with iron nails. 

Costly and decorated shields are often mentioned in literature. 
An Edda poem tells of a shield with a rim of gold. The shield 
which the skald Egill celebrates in his Skjaldardrdpa had a cross- 
piece of gold set with precious stones ; it was a present from a chief 
to another skald. Two other old scaldic poems, Bragi’s Ragnars- 
drdpa and Pj 6 Self’s Haustlgng, were composed about shields on 
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which scenes from myth and legend were depicted. The use of 
an emblem {herkuml) on the shield seems to have been ancient 
in the north. It is true that history cannot point to any definite 
example earlier than the device of the cross which King Olaf 
the Saint told his men to mark on their shields; but many 
constantly recurring phrases, such as vem eins skjaldar and 
skipta um shldi sinum must be based on the use of emblems on 
the shield. Animal figures on the shield are also to be inferred 
from one place-name of saga-times and from two shield-names. 
Colouring the shield was an ancient practice among the Ger- 
mans; Tacitus, among others, bears witness to it (in Germania, 
chap. 6) : scuta lectissimis coloribus distinguunt. This usage was 
also well known among the inhabitants of the north ; blue and 
green shields are often mentioned, while others were partially 
or completely gilded. 

Reference is made among several Germanic peoples to the 
shield being strengthened by an outer covering of hide. The 
finds of the Danish bogs show only one example of this, and 
Saxo is the only Scandinavian source which gives evidence of 
the practice. The shield was, however, strengthened sometimes 
by attaching iron plates to it: at least this seems a possible 
inference from the man's nickname jdrnskjgldr, 'iron shield', 
which occurs in several passages, though it is also possible that 
the whole shield was made of iron, like that described in 
Beowulf, 2338 ff. 

The light round shield was common Germanic: already 
Tacitus in Germania (chap. 43) speaks of the Germans’ rotunda 
scuta. Yet several Germanic peoples, including the Anglo- 
Saxons, also had a curved shield of oval shape, the lower end of 
which in course of time became more pointed. From the 
evidence of the sagas it appears that the curved shield with 
the pointed end {sporSr) was known in the north as early as the 
Viking period. As a rule it seems to have been long and heavy ; 
sometimes the warrior fixed it in the ground in front of him. It 
was in general use in Iceland in the saga age, as may be per- 
ceived from the numerous accounts of persons wounded or dead 
being carried away on a shield. It was also used in battles 
at sea. 

When the shield was not in use, it hung by a thong around the 
neck on the left side. When the left hand had to be freed — as 
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when a weapon was wielded with both hands — the shield was 
thrown on to the back ; the same was done when in flight. The 
right use of the shield was an important point in the art of 
using weapons. If it were directly opposed to a blow the thin 
wooden shield could only afford a feeble protection, and its part 
was still more important when it was a question of parrying both 
cut and thrust ; the iron rim in particular had then to be brought 
into play. It is often told how deft and vigorous parrying turns 
the sword or spear in another direction, or breaks the weapon, 
or knocks it out of the opponent's hand. There was a special 
accomplishment in suddenly changing shield and sword, which 
implied that the fighter was able to wield his sword with the left 
hand as well. In duels each of the two combatants usually had 
a second who held the shield for him [halda skildi fyrir e-m). 
This custom apparently had a double purpose, as the second 
might, in certain situations, assist in parrying the blows, and he 
could also replace the fighter's broken shield with a fresh one. 

An ancient Germanic formation in battle was the ' shield-wall ' 
(ON. skjaldhorgy OE. scieldburh)^ which consisted of a ring of 
shield-bearers around their leader. A shield-wall was also used 
in a wedge-shaped formation {svtnfylking) . 

When the shield was not being carried, it hung, together with 
the other weapons, over the owner's seat or sleeping-place ; on 
board ship shields were fastened to a moulding on the topmost 
strake of planks in the ship's side. Resplendent shields like 
those mentioned above, the pictured shields sung by the skalds, 
were only for show ; they were carried on festive occasions or 
adorned the walls of the festive hall. 

According to Tacitus in Germania (chap. 3) the ancient Ger- 
mans increased the sound of their battle-songs by holding the 
shield before the mouth ; the sound thus produced, he says, they 
called harditus. With this Othin's statement in Hdvamdl has 
been compared, that he helps his followers by singing under their 
shields. But in this there is hardly any question of a battle-song ; 
the reference is rather to the battle-cry with which the ancient 
men of the north heartened themselves and tried to terrify their 
enemies. When the warriors thought they heard the voice of 
the war-god mingled with their own, it was taken as an omen of 
victory. Even in Christian times echoes of this heathen super- 
stition are still heard. 
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The white shield was raised up as a token of peace, and in this 
function was called fridskjgldr, ‘peace-shield’; this is first men- 
tioned in the description of the battle of SvplSr (995). Its 
opposite was the red shield, which wa^ fastened up as a declara- 
tion of hostility {herskjgldr), as is mentioned in one of the Edda 
poems and elsewhere. On the other hand, according to Saxo 
and Ordericus Vitalis it was the peace-shield which was red. 
Possibly at first a shield of any colour was hung up as a token 
of peace ; this would harmonize with the account of the Norse- 
men’s appearance at Aschloh in the year 882. The later distinc- 
tion, which was not adopted everywhere in the north, was due to 
Christian symbolism. 


The Helmet 

The oldest helmet found in the north comes from Denmark 
and belongs to the older bronze age. It is a fragment, a chin- 
piece of gold-plated bronze. Two bronze statuettes from Skane 
with conical helmets belong to about the same period. Then 
there is a long gap until the next find, which was brought to 
light in the bog of Thorsbjaerg and consists of a fragment of 
Roman workmanship and a well-preserved helmet of Norse 
manufacture. This last consists of a round skull-piece with 
openings in it, and a kind of mask for the face attached to it, 
made of partially gilt silver. The Swedish graves of the latter 
migration period contain some magnificent helmets. In the 
famous Vendel helmets (PI. 42) the skull-piece is of plate iron 
in the form of a hemisphere, while the broad bands of bronze 
plate are only for decoration. The pictures stamped into the rim- 
band give these helmets a special value far above the technical. 
Bronze plates have been found in Gland which were probably 
used as stamps for unpressing such helmet decorations. 

Although the common Germanic name ‘helm’ provides per- 
fectly valid evidence of the high antiquity of this piece of 
armour, its use in antiquity may have been very limited, since 
in the north it never became generally used by all ranks of the 
people. The ornamental helmets just mentioned obviously 
belonged to chiefs. In the graves of Norse Vikings not a single 
helmet has been found. The poets give the distinction of wearing 
the helmet to chiefs only; compare, too, the poetic term hilmir, 
‘chief’, which etymologically means ‘the helmeted one’. The 
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war-god Othin is called hjalmberi, ‘ helm-wearer with which the 
picture of him on a Vendel helmet agrees (see PI. 62). 

The helmet of the Viking period was of iron or steel, often 
gilded. A bronze helmet {drhjalmr, from OE. dr, ‘bronze’) is 
mentioned once (in the year 961), and is ascribed to King 
Hakon the Good, who was fostered in England. It is related of 
King Harald Fairhair’s poets that they wore helmets adorned 
with engraved rings, obviously gifts from the king. The most 
characteristic adornment of the ancient Germanic helmet was 
an image of a wild boar set on the crest. The remains of such 
a helmet have been found in an English barrow. The boar is 
found in full figure on two helmets depicted on the silver vessel 
from Gundestrup in Jutland (from the second century E.c.), and 
on a bronze plate from Oland (PI. 31 and 43). In historic times 
in the north the boar-helmet was only known from old tradition, 
but it had a continued life in nomenclature. Thus the helmet 
which King ASils took from the dead Ali was called variously 
Hildisvin, ‘Swine of battle’, and Hildigpltr, ‘Boar of battle’. 
This latter name was used by the skalds as a general term for 
‘helmet’, while Hildisvini, according to one of the Edda poems, 
was the name of the boar owned by the goddess Freyja. Simi- 
larly Sj^r, ‘ Sow’, was one of the by-names of Freyja, and the god 
Frey’s by-name Vaningi was also used as a name for a boar. The 
boar-helmet evidently reflects a divine symbol, as is further 
demonstrated by the poetic expression enn gollbyrsti valggltr, 
‘ the boar of slaughter with golden bristles ’, for the helmet, which 
may be compared with the name Gollinbursti given to Frey’s 
boar. Beowulf also (in line iiii) speaks of a swln ealgylden, 
‘boar all of gold’, in a description of a helmet. That the boar 
of the hehnet had a protecting power is seen from Beowulf, and 
Tacitus also, in Germania (chap. 45), says, in speaking of the 
.®stii, to whom Germanic customs are ascribed ; ‘ matrem deum 
venerantur. insigne superstitionis formas aprorum gestant: id 
pro armis omnique tutela securum deae cultorem etiam inter 
hostis praestat.’ Several poetic terms for the helmet have their 
origin in the boar emblem, such as Hildisvin, Hildiggltr, 
Valggltr, Valhrimnir, Valbassi, all meaning ‘boar of battle’. 

As to how the helmets of the Viking age were constructed, 
the sagas leave us in uncertainty. It seems a fair inference from 
the poetic expression hjalmr hringreifSr , ‘ ring-encircled helmet ’, 
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however, that the portion specially characteristic of the period 
was the lower metal-work. There were several types in use, as 
is shown, among other indications, by the names valskir, 
‘French’, or peitneskir hjalmar, ‘Poitpvin helmets’, which the 
men on the king’s ship wore at the fight near Nesjar in 1016. 
Of the face protections known from the older period, nose- 
bands, chin-pieces, and neck-pieces (see PL 42), only the nose- 
protectors {nefbjgrg) are mentioned in the historical sagas dealing 
with the Viking period. It is several times related that a hood 
was laid over the helmet to prevent the wearer from being 
recognized or to conceal his hostile intent ; thus a hood was 
placed over King Hakon’s golden helmet at the battle of Fitjar. 
The huliSshjalmr (= OF. heolophelm) of legend may be com- 
pared,, which rendered its wearer invisible. 

The Corslet 

The word brynja, ‘corslet’, according to a not improbable 
theory, is of Celtic origin; cf. Old Irish hruinne, ‘breast’. But 
even if the Germans first learned of the use of iron breast- 
armour from the Celts, they did not make use of it themselves 
until long afterwards. The fragments found in Scandinavia from 
the first century a.d. are Roman work. One well-preserved 
ring-corselet from the find of Vimose in Denmark is a close- 
fitting shirt about a metre long, having short sleeves and an 
opening for the head. The rings of this mail-shirt are in part 
riveted, and in part welded together. In one specimen from the 
Danish bogs all the rings were riveted with bronze, which must 
have given the corslet a handsome appearance. At that period 
the mail-shirt, like the helmet, was evidently a rare piece of 
equipment which was used by chiefs and was bought from 
provincial Roman workshops. 

In graves of the Viking period corslets are very rare, and they 
are not mentioned in the historical sagas dealing with this period. 
Though they are frequently mentioned in the Edda poems and 
by the skalds, nothing can be concluded from this about their 
use as a piece of popular equipment. The poets’ frequent com- 
parison of the bymie to a kirtle of skin, together with the ex- 
pression spja, ‘to sew’ (cf. Latin suere, ‘to sew’, but also used 
of linking mail), used of the process of joining the links, seems to 
point to a time when a skin kirtle was used instead of a bymie. 
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A reminiscence of this survives in historical times in the names 
herserkir and ulfheSnar (originally men clad in bear and wolf 
skins respectively). As late as the time of King Olaf the Saint 
the inhabitants of Halogaland wore reindeer skins in battle 
which were believed to make their wearers invulnerable. 

The corslets of the Viking period were of the same kind as 
those known from the finds of the Danish bogs, in which every 
ring is linked with four others. While Beowulf xeieis to the rings 
as fastened by hand, the Norse skalds emphasize the activity 
of the hammer in the work. Riveted corslets are mentioned 
only once, in one of the Edda poems. Gilt or gold-adorned 
corslets appear only in legend ; but costly specimens did actually 
exist, as is inferred from the recorded special names given to 
certain byrnies. The ringed corslet (hringabrynja) seenrs still 
in the eleventh century to have been the only breast-armour 
used in the north. 

The length of the corslet varied ; the shortest kind was called 
brynstakkr. The corslet was generally provided with wide short 
sleeves. It was always put on like a shirt over the head and 
it was taken off by turning it inside out. Above the hips it was 
gathered in by a sword-belt or a special byrnie-belt. At times 
it was covered with a light sleeveless tunic. 

Machines of War 

While Saxo mentions war-slings in use as early as the battle 
of Bravellir, nothing is said in the Old Norse literature dealing 
with the Viking period of either the little hand-sling or of the 
large sling constructed of wooden beams. Instead, there was in 
use, as a throwing weapon, a stick with a flint stone set in one 
end (the skeptifletta, see p. 388 above), or else the stone was 
thrown from the hand. Such hurling of stones is mentioned 
both in land and sea battles. Quite different from these slings 
was the valsUngva, a siege machine by which stones or burning 
objects were slung by the attacker or defender of a beleaguered 
town. The Norsemen learned the use of this catapult on their 
Viking expeditions in the Frankish empire, as appears from the 
name itself, which means 'French sling’. According to Abbo of 
Fleury the Norsemen used catapults {mangana) at the siege of 
Paris in 885-6. No doubt the type known as 'lever-sling' is 
meant, in which the lever is swung on a bolt between two posts ; 
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the Norse name is vdg, which means etymologically 'lever'. 
The first historical account of the use of this machine among the 
Scandinavians is associated with the Norwegian king Olaf 
Tryggvason (995-1000) who threw blaming matter by this means 
onto the wall of the Danavirki. The machine did not come into 
general use until the twelfth century. 

Abbo also ascribes to the Norsemen battering-rams (aries), 
wall-bores [terelra], mines and several other war-machines, all 
of which they must have learned to use during their expeditions 
in foreign lands, and at that time were not used in Scandi- 
navia. Among these machines seems also to be the wall-breaker 
mentioned in one passage of Gaufred Malaterra; similarly, 
trenches and fall-pits are mentioned on several occasions when 
the Scandinavians were fighting in foreign countries. 

A considerable part was played in the military art of the 
Vikings by the wattle protection known as fleki or jiaki, a 
strongly-made roof of branches. Olaf the Saint covered his ship 
with such a roof in the attack upon Southwark, and under the 
same sort of cover the Vikings broke through the walls of Chester 
in 909. 

A kind of breastwork was formed by the vtggyrSlar (etymo- 
logically 'battle-belts'), planks which were fastened before a 
battle to the inner side of the ship's bulwarks, so as to increase 
their height ; they are mentioned, for example, among the pre- 
parations for the battle of SvplSr in 995. In this same battle 
there is an account of a primitive castle of beams set up for the 
occasion. Knut the Great's ship had a castle at the stern. 
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l^ELIGION^ 

The Soul 

S IR JAMES FRAZER, in his work The Golden Bough, has 
demonstrated from an elaborate collection of legends, 
derived from widely differing races of men, that savages believe 
the motion of life in men and beasts to be caused by a living 
being inside the outer covering. A man lives and moves about 
because within him is hidden a being which has control of the 
outer frame. As a rule this inner being is conceived as a true 
image or reduced counterpart of the outward man, but less 
substantial ; less frequently it is conceived as having the form 
of a beast or bird. This is the only ' soul ' that the savage knows. 
In dreams he believes that the soul is temporarily absent, and 
in death that it has left the body for ever. He tries to safeguard 
himself against death by various rules of conduct which are 
intended to prevent the soul from leaving the body, or to induce 
it to return. In dreams the soul is believed to wander away from 
the body and visit all the persons and perform all the actions 
which the sleeper dreams of. If the soul is prevented from 
returning, the sleeper will die. If it is necessary to wake him, it 
should be done gradually, so as to give the soul time to return 
to him. 

^ The chief sources of our knowledge of Norse myth and religion are: the 
Edda poems (for editions and translations see p 212) ; Snorri’s Edda, of 
which Bishop Percy’s translation is accessible in Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 
and there is also a translation by A G. Brodeur, The Prose Edda, American- 
Scandinavian Foundation (New York, 1916) ; Ynghnga saga in Snorri’s 
Heimskrmgla, translated by Morris and Magnusson in their Saga Library, 
vol 111, 1893 ; and numerous passages in various Icelandic sagas and poems. 
There is a famous description of a temple in Eyrbyggja saga, cap. iv, translated 
in Morris and Magnusson’s Saga Library, vol li ; and Egils saga Skalla-Grims- 
sonar (translated by E. R Eddison, Cambridge, 1930) is especially rich in 
descriptions of magical practice The best modern manual of Norse mythology 
is P. A. Munch, Norse Mythology, revised by Magnus Olsen and translated by 
S. B. Hustvedt, Amencan-Scandmavian Foundation (New York, 1926) Two 
short but useful works on Old Norse religion are: W. A Craigie, The Religion of 
Ancient Scandinavia (London, 1906) ; H. M Chadwick, The Cult of Othin 
(Cambridge, 1 899) . The evidence of ancient Norwegian heathendom to be found 
in place-names has been admirably studied by Magnus Olsen, Farms and Fanes 
of Ancient Norway, Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforsknmg, Serie A, 
ix (Oslo, 1928). 
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Ihis primitive conception of the soul is still found among 
civilized peoples in historic times, though usually in modified 
forms ; very often the soul has acquired greater independence. 
Of the highest interest is the close correspondence between the 
Roman and Norse conceptions of the soul. 

The genius of Roman belief is the individual man’s higher ego. 
It is born with every man, follows him through his whole life, 
influences his character and behaviour and controls his destiny. 
According to the belief of the people it is always a beneficent 
being. After death it continues to live in the world of shades. 
Offerings are made to this departed soul, now known as the 
manes, as to other divine beings, sometimes privately, some- 
times in public worship ordained on appointed days. The con- 
ception of the genius was extended so that each family, and 
similarly each tribe and nation, was believed to have its 
guardian spirit. 

The heathen inhabitants of the north had no word for the 
soul in our dualistic sense. The various powers of the soul were 
denoted by the word hugr (mind, disposition, thought, way of 
thinking, desire, aspiration, perception, or courage), which was 
not well fitted to express the Christian conception of the soul. 
Missionaries overcame the dif&culty by introducing a foreign 
word which took different forms in Norse according to the 
nationality of the missionary — ON. sdla and sal from OE. sdwol, 
and OSw. and ODan. sial, sisel from OLG. siala. Or else, imitating 
the ecclesiastical and monastic use of Latin spiritus for the vital 
principle, they employed gnd or andi (properly meaning ' breath ’) 
in the same sense, a usage which has not been adopted in popular 
speech to any great extent, except in Iceland. Instead of dis- 
tinctions between the body and the soul one finds among the 
heathen Scandinavians a pecuhar division of personality, which 
evidently has one of its roots in dream-life, and the other in 
suggestions emerging from the subconscious or instinctive life, 
which were regarded as coming from an inner voice. Belief in 
such a second ego dominates the whole of the ancient psycho- 
logy, and, as has been mentioned already, it is very nearly related 
in conception to the Roman genius. In both cases we have a 
being of divine nature which is born with the individual man — 
or, more accurately, the individual person — accompanies him 
during the whole course of his life, and continues to live after 
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the death of the body. Already the hugr which has been men- 
tioned stands on the verge of this conception, in that the hugr 
is said to advise, urge, or warn ; such expressions as mer segir 
hugr urn, 'my heart tells me concerning this', are frequent in 
the sagas. At times apparently the hugr even took the form of 
an animal corresponding to the character of the person con- 
cerned. In Norwegian dialects hug is used of a sign or presage 
of a person's coming, as a kind of distant effect of his thought. 
The names for the personal genius in general Old Norse use were 
hamingja,fylgja (which is still in living use in Norwegian dialects 
and in Icelandic), and dts; to these vgrSr (etymologically the 
'watcher') should be added, for although it does not occur in 
this sense in the old literature, it is used both in Norwegian 
and Swedish dialects. These names were not employed without 
distinction ; each had its own particular sphere of usage. 

The guardian spirit might show itself in dreams to the person 
who belonged to it; if this happened when he was awake, it 
was a sign that his death was near at hand. The fylgjur or genii 
of other persons also frequently showed themselves in dreams ; 
otherwise they were ordinarily invisible to all except those who 
had second-sight or were skilled in magic. Often thefylgja gave 
warning of the coming of some person, and in this character is 
still well known in popular belief (in Norway under such names 
as vord, vardeger, fyreferdjoringyframfare) . The guardian spirit's 
bodily form was usually that of a woman, but it might also — 
like the fylgja which still lives in popular belief — ^have the form of 
an animal, generally corresponding to the character of the person 
associated with it. The form of a bear, among others, is told of 
in sagas; thus the fylgja of BgSvar Bjarki fought in the shape 
of a bear, but he himself lay asleep, and the fylgja disappeared 
again when Bjarki awoke. Hostile fylgjur usually took the form 
of a wolf (compare ON. ulfshugr, ' wolfish or savage disposition ') . 
When savage warriors were called herserkir and ulfhe&nar (etymo- 
logically 'bear-shirts' and 'wolf-coats'), these names originally 
referred to the forms taken by the fylgjur ; and the expressions 
hamask (properly 'to take the form of an animal') and ham- 
rammr (properly ' capable of taking such animal form '), denoting 
their warhke rage, are also founded on the same conception. 
From this shape or hamr the spirit received the name hamingja, 
etymologically ^ham-gengja, meaning 'one who goes about in 
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an (alien) form . Once or twice hamv is used in the old literature 
clearly in the sense of hamingja, just as hamn in Swedish and 
ham in some Norwegian dialects may still designate the ghost 
of a dead man or the phantasm of an absent one. Any one who 
for any time loses his fylgja loses his understanding with it ; this 
is reflected in the Old Norse words hamstoUnn and hugstoUnn = 
vitstolinn, ^out of one’s wits’, and in Norwegian dialect vord- 
stolen, the explanation of which is found in some of the old 
Norwegian ‘black-book’ charms, which attest the belief that if 
the vord after leaving the body is prevented from returning, the 
person will go mad. After a man’s death his guardian spirit 
might pass to a son or a dear relative (in a kind -of metem- 
psychosis), and there were also fylgjur attached to a whole 
family {settar fylgja, kynfylgja) . A single person might accordingly 
have several guardian spirits. The nature of the conception was 
such that, when the reference was to only one person, the 
hamingja was always spoken of in the singular, but the fylgja 
and dis, on the other hand, mostly in the plural. Characteristic 
is the case of Gisli Sursson, who had two draumkonur, ‘ dream- 
women’, one good and one evil, like the ayadohaliiojv and /ca/co- 
Balfxwv of the Greeks. 

Like the genius of the Romans, the fylgja had a determining 
influence on a man’s destiny. This is natural enough: the fylgja 
in truth represents the man’s character, which, in the belief of 
the old Norsemen, decided his destiny. When the fylgja is no 
longer willing to help, but is angry with the person to whom it 
belongs and abandons him, he must die. When the fylgja 
appears at a person’s birth, decides the length of his life (ON. 
skapa aldr), and foretells his destiny, it appears to be the 
emissary of the noms; in this connexion a passage in Vaf- 
pruSnismdl (stanza 49) should be noticed, where the three noms 
are called hamingjur. Similarly, in a few passages the nornir 
seem to be identical with disir and are regarded as man’s 
personal guardian deities. This close connexion between the 
guardian deities and the powers of fate is evident also in the 
frequent use of hamingja in the sense ‘luck’, especially luck as a 
constant quality or possession attached to an individual, who 
is then called hamingjumaSr, ‘lucky man’. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the Norse conceptions 
of the soul have in many respects passed a long way from their 
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origin. In the description of the divine beings mentioned above, 
stress has been laid primarily on their character as guardian 
spirits of men. The thread which connects them with the 
primitive conception may^ be perceived in this, that the accom- 
paniment of the fylgja is necessary for the maintenance of life 
in the individual, and reflects his spiritual nature ; and it has 
maintained its close connexion with the life of dreams. As we 
have seen, indications are not lacking that the fylgja was 
conceived of as living in the body, which it left during sleep. 
This conception appears clearly in connexion with Othin, of 
whom Ynglinga saga relates that he often changed his shape, 
and, while his body lay as if asleep or dead, he was a bird or 
beast, fish or serpent, and went in the twinkling of an eye to 
far-off lands. Wizards and witches especially were believed 
to have the power of changing their form at will, while their body 
lay entranced. 

What may have been the Norseman's conception at the end 
of the heathen age of the close relation between the living man's 
spiritual double or alter ego and the nameless shade which took 
up its abode after death in one of the many realms of the dead, 
is not clear, obscured as it is by the various independent 
developments which the original conception has passed through. 
Yet we may assume in all circumstances that the inhabitants of 
the realms of the dead did not live in alien shapes, but kept their 
human form. That the soul set free by death was regarded as 
a divine being like the manes of the Romans there are several 
indications ; for example, the Edda refers to the dead as ' sons 
of the gods'. 

Magic 

Older than the personal gods is a conception which provides 
the basis of magic and enchantment. This is the belief in a force 
or power ('mana'),^ which is possessed in differing degree by 
every living thing, by every natural object, and even by natural 
phenomena, sicknesses and the like — a power which evades 
man's control and therefore comes to be regarded as divine. 
This mysterious power could be transferred ; by eating bear's 
flesh, for example, a man could get a share of the beast's strength 

^ On the general conception of ' mana ' among various peoples see Frazer's 
Golden Bough, i (‘The Magic Art'), p. 227 f. 
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and savagery. In the daily life of the people the innumerable 
powers and the agents of these powers with which men had 
to deal certainly had a larger part than the gods themselves. 
Dangers threatened from all sides* even in food and drink 
dangerous forces lurked which had to be guarded against (see, 
for example, Hdvamdl 137). For this purpose there were many 
observances which every one had to bear in mind. Though less 
known from literature, these can be traced in all sorts of customs 
and magical ceremonies practised by the mass of the people, 
which seek to guard against perils and obtain help from good 
powers or centres of power. 

The Old Norse name for 'mana’ is megin, 'power'. Of the 
earth's megin we hear in several Edda poems, and of the moon's 
megm in Vgluspd (compare monan mihb in the Old English poem 
Be Domes Dsege). Thor's famed strength, his dsmegin, was not 
a constant attribute, but sometimes he prepared himself for 
special need by girding on the 'belt of strength' {megingjgrS) . 
Othin's magical strength and his power to give victory were 
attached to his spear, which in scaldic poetry is called his 
megindss, 'rod of power'. Through charms and blot (that is, 
sprinkling with blood) an object could be filled with 'mana' 
and become a centre of power. The technical expression for 
this was magna, ' to endow with megin ' . In this way stones could 
acquire protecting power and become amulets [magna steina). 
In Grettis saga there is an account of a tree-root which became 
magnat because a witch cut runes on it, rubbed blood into them, 
and recited charms over them, after which she cast the wood 
into the sea and gave it directions as to where it should float. 
Of an image of Thor it is said that it was so magnat by sacrifices 
that it became quite alive and could walk. The head of Mimir 
was magnat by Othin, who recited charms over it until it was 
able to speak to him. Animals, too, such as an ox or cow, could 
be magnat by sacrifice so that they became holy and acquired 
supernatural qualities. A thing which has received such an 
addition of power is said to be aukinn, 'increased': thus the 
god Heimdall was aukinn with earth's megin and other things, 
the gods worshipped by the ardently heathen Earl Hakon are 
said to have been rammaukinn, and of a horse's penis which was 
honoured as a kind of deity the expression aukinn was similarly 
used. By the power of sacrifices and charms both living and 
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dead men could be transformed into noxious trolls; such a 
person was said to be trollaukinn or trylldr. Thus it is told of 
the magician Qgmund that he became invulnerable through 
charms and sacrifices, and so trylldr that he was not like a 
man. 

An object's 'mana' extended also to its double, that is, any 
reproduction of its form. A consequence of this was that by 
conjuring the image one could influence the original. It was 
believed, for example, that by piercing the image of a person 
one could wound the person himself. A rock-carving from 
Nordfjord, Norway, pictures about four hundred harts running 
towards the sea ; the significance of this emerges from a state- 
ment that ‘ when the harts here in the autumn went westwards 
towards the sea, the inhabitants drove herds of them out on the' 
steep crags of the mountains, so that the beasts fell headlong 
and became an easy prey The rock-carving contains a magical 
compulsion which will secure good hunting.^ 

A wheel with four spokes or ring containing a cross is often 
found cut in grave-stones of the stone age, and is also met with 
in the rock-carvings of the bronze age. The significance of the 
sign as a sun-image is not to be doubted in view of the numerous 
analogies from other primitive peoples. From a later period 
come sun-disks on wheels, or in a wagon provided with a horse, 
and also golden boats with the sun-token.^ Clearly this sun- 
image, in conjunction with the appointed magical formulas or 
ceremonies, served to speed the sun on its course. Yet the sun 
has never been worshipped as a personal god among the Ger- 
manic peoples (though Sol in Old Norse mythological literature 
has become an dsynja). 

Small hammers or axes of amber, bone, or stone were worn 
in the stone age as amulets. They clearly symbolize lightning. 
And when hammer-shaped pendants of silver are found in 
graves of the Viking period, these are undoubtedly Thor's 
symbol, also found cut in runic stones, where it has the same 
meaning as the inscription 'Thor hallow these runes' on other 
stones. Some connexion has been assumed between this hammer 
of Thor and the short-handled double-bitted axe with which 

^ A. W. Br0gger, KuUurgeschichte des norwegischen AUertums (Oslo, 1926), 
PP. 94-5* 

^ See above, PP 1 55-1 57. 
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Jupiter is armed in carvings from Caria, and the double-bitted 
axe of Zeus in Crete. This revival of the ancient magical sign 
is to be explained as due chiefly to the antithesis of the Christian 
cross. One assumes that the hammer-symbol or thunderbolt at 
first had a completely independent meaning, and its develop- 
ment must have been similar to that of the sun-symbol in that, 
in conjunction with a magical incantation, it served as a protec- 
tion against lightning. When connected with a god conceived 
as a person, the protector of men against evil powers, the 
symbol acquired a much wider use as an apotropaic or averting 
talisman. 

Images, especially of stone, in the form of the phallos are 
known from nearly the whole of the world ; among primitive 
-peoples the phallos-image was a magical device by which the 
fruitfulness of nature was invoked. The rock-carvings show 
that the phallos in the bronze age played a significant part in 
Norse magic. From the finds of the Danish bogs wooden figures 
are known which have an unnaturally large perns erectus. 
Shaped marble stones ending in a head which is marked off 
by a deepened ring are found in considerable numbers in 
graves and in the old places of worship in Norway; they are 
believed to come mainly from the migration period.^ Of a 
private cult of an embalmed horse's penis (called Vglsi) there 
is a detailed account in Olafs saga helga. The word tjqsnubUt 
also points to the worship of a phallos-figure ; compare tja(f)sna, 
a wooden peg with a head at the end, which was put into each 
of the four comers of the holmgang hide.^ This word is related 
to Old English Uors, 'penis'. That this originally impersonal 
symbol of fertility became attached to Frey appears from Adam 
of Bremen's description of the image of Frey at Uppsala cum 
ingenti priapo, and he adds that offerings were made at weddings 
to this god. It may be mentioned as a parallel that in Norway 
in modern times a phallos was hung up on a post at weddings. 
High-spirited* stallions were often hallowed to Frey, and this 
is not unconnected with the worship of the horse's phallos 
already mentioned. 

Related to image-magic is rune-magic. The oldest known 
runes of the North belong to the beginning of the third century 

^ See above, pp 247-248. 

^ Kormdks saga, chap 10 , trans Collmgwood and Stefdnsson, p 65 f. 
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A.D. Runes were believed to have been devised by the god of 
magic, Othin, whose worship seems to have come to the north 
about the same time as the knowledge of runes. The similarity 
with the ancient letter-magic indicates that rune-magic also 
came from the south. Since the alphabet of Wulfila shows 
knowledge of the runic alphabet, it has been suggested that 
runes came to the north from the Goths, perhaps through the 
Scandinavian people known as the Heruli, of whom a part in the 
third century lived as neighbours of the Goths by the Black Sea. 
In the earliest times in the north runes had undoubtedly a 
wholly magical character.^ Old Norse run means etymologically 
'secret communication’, 'mystery’, and in its origin points to 
associated formulas of magic. Each rune had its own name, 
and its application depends on the meaning of the name: tho 
rune T (Tyr, the war-god) gave victory, {nau3, 'need’), 
protected against poisoned drink, {purs, a subterranean being) 
was the cause of women’s menstruation, and so on. With the 
cutting of runes was associated an invocation of the higher 
powers; on cutting runes of victory the god T 3 ^r should be 
named three times, with ale-runes the cup must be hallowed with 
Thor’s hammer-symbol, with runes for delivery in childbirth 
the aid of the disir was invoked. Such use of single runes, 
however, does not seem to have been frequent ; usually whole 
words or formulas were employed. They were cut on stones to 
safeguard the peace of the grave, on weapons to obtain victory, 
on amulets to increase their magical power, on household 
articles, and on tools. Very often the runes were coloured with 
blood or red dye. 

Like other magical figures the runes were usually associated 
with charms {galdr), the recital of rhythmic formulas of magic, 
sometimes fixed formulas, sometimes improvised for the occa- 
sion. In charms certain numbers with magic significance, and 
verse-forms based on these numbers, played a great part, as 
among the ancient Indians. Such magic songs were used for 
various purposes : to make a man invulnerable, loose bonds, heal 
wounds, abate fire or storm, rouse love, wake the dead in order 
to find out future events [valgaldr), and many others. 

The strongest form of magic was the seiSr. This included two 
things: the art of enchantment and the art of prophecy, the 

^ See above, pp 2 12-2 14 
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latter with some suggestion that it actually exercises an influence 
on destiny. The first kind was regarded as an ignoble art, 
because it usually aimed at causing harm to fellow men, as in 
producing disease, death, or madness. It was practised in great 
part by men, and there are various indications that it was 
associated with phallic worship and homosexuality {ergi) ; it 
was often punished with death. Prophecy, on the other hand, 
was practised mostly by women, and the prophetess was given 
the name vglva from her magic staff, the vglr. The prophetess 
stood or sat on a high platform in the midst of her audience. 
The spell was worked at night and was introduced by beautiful 
songs {seiSlxti), by which spirits were attracted, or else by 
recitation of formulas (frceSi), Precisely what were the instru- 
ments for making spells (taufr), which the vglva, according to 
porfinns saga Karlsefnis, kept in her skin purse, is not known ; 
possibly they were of a kind similar to those mentioned in the 
early Christian law of Norway: hair, human nails, frogs' legs. 
Such magic-bags are found already in graves of the bronze age. 

The most important magical rites were those with which men 
sought to exercise mastery over the forces found everywhere 
in nature, in objects as well as phenomena. But the list of 
magical arts is by no means complete under this head. The 
person learned in magic could transform himself or others 
into the shapes of beasts, evoke optical illusions {sjonhverfing), 
produce invisibility {gera huliSshjalm), prick with the sleep- 
thorn {svefnporn) ; those who possessed the evil eye could by a 
mere glance blunt a sword or make their enemies insane from 
terror. Magical drugs {lyf) were also much used. The commonest 
Old Norse word for magic was indeed fjglkyngi, 'knowledge of 
many things '. 

The master of magic was Othin ; he made spells, was invoked 
as galdrsfaSir, and was held to be the originator of rune-magic. 
His name (ON. OSinn, OE. and OS. Wdden, Langobardic 
W5dan, OHG. Wuotan) is a derivative of the adjective ON. 6Sr, 
OE. wod, Gothic wods, OHG. wuot, 'possessed, frantic', and is 
also related to Latin vdtes, 'seer, prophet, god-possessed singer'. 
The name referred originally, therefore, to that ecstatic condi- 
tion which in every age has been regarded as the effect of a 
supernatural force giving the person possessed by it a super- 
natural power; this is well known in the Greek oracles, the 
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Siberian shaman, and the Indian medicine-men. As magician 
Othin had the nature of a giant ; he was originally of the same 
kind as the giants of the Edda poems, and he was not worshipped. 
Reminiscences of Othin the daemon are preserved in his descent 
— ^his mother was a giant's daughter — and in Snorri's statement 
that before heaven and earth were created Othin lived among the 
frost-giants ; on one occasion, when he was travelling in disguise, 
he called himself by a giant’s name. Othin the magician we 
know best from Hdvamdl (where is quoted a series of his charm- 
verses which he had learned from a giant) and Snorri’s Ynglinga 
saga. In this character Othin has a close association with the 
dead in that he was leader of the storm-procession of the dead, 
and the Lappish god of death. Rota, is thought to have acquired 
most of his characteristics in early times from Othin. In the 
north and west of Germany Othin was raised above daemonic 
rank and became a god of war and victory and intellectual 
accomplishments. In the course of the migration period the 
cult of this culture-god made its way into Scandinavia also, 
principally from the Saxons (compare the epithet Saxa goS). 
According to the current interpretation, the myths about the 
war of the ^Esir with the Vanir and their final reconciliation^ 
reflect the introduction of the Othin cult and its union with the 
native worship of the gods of fertility. In the Viking age Othin 
was the principal god of the higher ranks of society and of the 
skalds ; only in Iceland did his cult remain unknown. Othin as 
he is represented in the two Eddas has attracted to himself and 
assimilated characteristics which originally belonged to a god 
of fruitfulness whose cult he displaced. For example, the famous 
myth in Hdvamdl (stanzas 138 f.) relating that the god was 
sacrificed to himself in order to arise in a new life is undoubtedly 
a blending of old ideas of a consecration to sorcery with a Frey- 
myth ; even the wording pd nam ek frsevask ok frdSr vesa, ‘ then 
I became fertile and luxuriant’, shows this. There is a wide- 
spread rite in which the deity who brings about the annual 
awakening of life is offered to himself in the form of an imper- 
sonator chosen for the purpose, in order that the god may be 
reborn with renewed youth. The change from magician to god 
is perceptible in the symbol of Othin’ s power: where he appears 
as a master of magic he carries a magic wand, the gamhanteinn, 

^ Ynghnga saga, chap. 4. 
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with which he deprives men of their wits and performs other 
feats of magic (compare the nine wiildortdnas , ' glory-twigs with 
which the Anglo-Saxon Woden conjures), and he is named 
Ggndlir from this wand {ggndull or gandr, ' rod of enchantment ’) ; 
where he is a war-god the rod has become the spear Gungnir, 
which a skald terms his megindss, 'rod of power'. 

The Gods 

From the conception of 'mana' was evolved in the course of 
time a belief m personal gods as bearers of this power or force. 
Yet very slowly. No personal god can be shown to be of Indo- 
European origin. Attempts have been made, it is true, to 
identify the ancient Germanic god of war (ON. OE. Tiw, 
OUG. Ziu) with the sky-god, Sanskrit Dyaus pitar, Greek Zeus 
pater, Latin Jupiter, but this equation is, formally, unsatis- 
factory. In actuality Tjr is simply a singular form of tivar, 
'gods', and corresponds exactly in form to Sanskrit deva and 
Latin dwus, 'divine' (etymologically 'shining', 'heavenly'), 
while the related Sanskrit dyaus formally corresponds to Latin 
dtes, 'day'. From this group of words no more can be inferred 
than an original distinction between heavenly powers and 
men, whose old Germanic name, gumi in Old Norse (= Latin 
homo), originally signified 'earth-being' (cf. Latin humus), just 
as Sanskrit Dyaus pitar, 'father sky', had a complementary 
counterpart in Prithvi mdtar, 'mother earth'. 

The Old Norse names for these heavenly powers are goS, 
tivar, regin, rdS, bgnd, hgpt, all of which in the heathen age occur 
only in the plural, while the neuter gender of all except tivar repre- 
sents impersonal conceptions: rdS and reg%n were originally 
abstractions with the sense of 'guiding powers', bgnd and hgpt 
mean 'bonds', while the etymology of goS is uncertain.^ The 
first two of these names must be terms given to the impersonal 

^ god and the cognate Germanic forms of the word, such as English god, are 
now usually derived from an Indo-European root ghau- meaning 'call’, 
'invoke’ see Walde and Pokorny, V ergleichendes Worterbuch dev zndogey- 
mamschen Sprachen, 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), pp 529-30. god represents an 
original verbal adjective in the neuter gender, and its etymological sense is 
therefore ‘that which is invoked’, with reference to the power called upon in 
religious or magical rites. The neuter gender represents, as Professor Falk 
states, the impersonal conception of this power, not, as Walde and Pokomy 
suggest, an application to both male and female personal deities — Translator's 
note. 
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forces of fate, while the next pair indicate a notion of an 
organized universe, with a universal obedience to law ; these are 
the forces which hold the world together, just as the end of the 
world at Ragnar0k is described in the phrase regin rjufask, 'the 
powers are riven asunder'" 

A phenomenon of nature and the being which was dimly felt 
to be behind it were not easily distinguished from each other. 
Where powers and forces were attached to a definite pheno- 
menon, as the sky, the sun, the dawn, wind, rain and the like, 
their bearer had difficulty in developing into a really personal 
god. Personality was at first developed only by powers that 
had an unlimited range, such as strength and fruitfulness. 

Undoubtedly Thor (ON. porr), in spite of his name, which 
means 'thunder',^ originally represented strength, and the 
'mana' of the hammer-symbol was given to him later. When 
he wished to swing his hammer he had to resort to a special 
source of strength, his megingjQ7'S, 'belt of power'. His natural 
strength he derived from another centre of power, the earth 
(compare the phrase, referred to dbove^jarSarniegin ) : his mother 
was JgrS, 'Earth', or Fjgrgyn^ (the same word as OE. firgeUy 
' wooded mountain ') . The Norse Thor is so strongly reminiscent 
of the Indian god Indra, who is strength and might conceived 
as an independent power, that one can scarcely refrain from 
assuming a relationship between them of some kind. Like Thor, 
Indra is more strongly characterized as a person than the other 
gods ; Indra, too, has red hair and beard, is a mighty eater and 
drinker and a smiter of tremendous blows , he, like Thor, is the 
central figure in the body of stories and myths of the gods. He 
also is blended with the thunder-daemon and equipped with 
thunderbolts. He is a slayer of serpents, even as Thor slays the 
serpent coiled around the world. He is the most important 
protector of the Indians in battle against the enemies who 
resisted their advance in India, just as Thor is mankind's 

^ The suggestion that the name OE. punor, OS Thunar, OHG Donar) is a 
borrowing from Celtic at a very early period is of dubious value ; the only 
evidence supporting it is an inscription at Chester from the year a.d. 154 
dedicated Jov% optima maxima Tanaro. On the whole it seems likely that Thor 
was originally a by-name, Jupiter was similarly worshipped at Rome as a 
thunder-god under the name Fulgur, 'lightning'. 

2 The equation of FjQrgyn with Lithuanian perki^nas, ‘ thunder ; the thunder- 
god’, cannot be sustained Consequently the name of Fngg’s father Fjgrgynn 
cannot be taken to be an older name for Thor. 
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protector against the primeval giants. Behind these two figures 
we seem to discern the hero of an Indo-European folk-story. 

The oldest known Germanic deity of fertility is the goddess 
Nerthus, of whom Tacitus gives an account; she is said to be 
'mother Earth' {Terra mater), and to be worshipped in a holy 
grove on an island by seven associated tribes on the Jutish 
peninsula. At certain times the goddess drove around the land 
in a tilted wagon drawn by oxen, and wherever she went there 
was feasting and peace. At the end of this tour the goddess was 
washed in a mysterious lake, which swallowed up the slaves who 
tended the goddess. What Tacitus tells of Nerthus agrees most 
remarkably with certain ritualistic customs connected with 
another goddess of fertility, the Phrygian Cybele, who was 
similarly called the 'great mother' or 'mother of the gods'. 
The Romans' great spring festival of Cybele and Attis also 
ended with a procession to the stream Almo, and in this pro- 
cession the silver image of the goddess was conveyed in a wagon 
drawn by oxen. On reaching the stream the image and wagon 
were washed by the goddess's chief priest, who bore the name 
of Attis. The explanation of this close correspondence is, with- 
out doubt, that the higher forms of fertility worship in the 
north were derived from the peoples around the iEgean Sea, 
where similar rites were in widespread use 

The name Nerthus means 'power'; compare ON. njar&gjgrS 
= megingjgrS, Thor's belt of strength. The word clearly goes 
together with Celtic "^nerto-, 'power' (Irish nert, Welsh nerth), 
and has been taken by several investigators to be a borrowing 
from Celtic. The same name appears m ON. NjgrSr, god of 
fruitfulness, prosperity, and peace, originally the earth-goddess's 
heavenly spouse. NjgrS's son is Frey, who is likewise a god of 
fruitfulness and good seasons, wealth, and peace. As god of the 
corn Frey has the servant Byggvir (from bygg, 'barley'). As 
god of the weather he sails through the heavens in his folding 
ship SkiSblaSnir, a symbol of the clouds (compare veSrmegin 
as a name of the clouds). The Edda poem Sktrnismdl contains 
an ancient myth about Frey, the earth's delivery from the might 
of the giants and union with the sky-god. The same myth is 
found also in Fjglsvinnsmdl. 

Of the worship of Frey at Uppsala it is told in a Norse saga 
that the god's image was alive and had a young and fair woman 
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as wife. In winter they drove around the country in a wagon, 
and brought with them everywhere good weather and good 
season. According to Adam of Bremen and Saxo the Frey- 
image with the huge priapos was worshipped in orgies and 
licentious ceremonies, such as are found elsewhere, both in 
Europe and Asia Minor, associated with the gods who have 
nature’s fruitfulness and generation in their care. That the 
Swedes were in a great degree worshippers of Frey appears 
among other indications, in the god’s appellation Svia goS or 
hlotgoS Svia. In Uppsala he was known as Yngvi-Freyr, the 
first element of which (ON. Yngvi = OE. Ing) is the name of 
the national hero of the Ingvaeones and the eponym of the 
Yngling dynasty of kings in Uppsala and Norway. As the name 
Freyja given to the sister shows, Frey was regarded as meaning 
‘ the lord ’ (cf. Gothic frauj a), although no such word is preserved 
in Norse. Possibly this by-name was chosen through its formal 
similarity to the adjective froSr, still used in Swedish dialects 
(and one Norwegian dialect) with the sense ‘ capable of germin- 
ating, strong in generation ’. Frey has also the epithet enn froSi, 
‘the luxuriant’, and indeed the King FroSi of Danish legend is 
an ancient god of vegetation and clearly no other than Frey 
himself. 

Of the Norse gods and goddesses only Tyr, Thor, Othin, and 
Frigg (with perhaps Eir, the goddess of leechcraft) appear to be 
common Germanic. The inhabitants of the northern Olympus — 
according to Snorri there were, without Othin and Frigg, twelve 
gods and twelve goddesses — ^were of widely differing age: 
Forsete, for example, was clearly adopted from the Fosite of 
the Frisians (cf. Fositesland = Helgoland), and Bragi was the 
apotheosized skald Bragi enn gamli, who died in the ninth 
century. Not many of them, especially of the goddesses, are 
named in the sagas, nor were many the object of worship or 
generally known among the whole people. The limits of the 
various deities’ provinces of authority, moreover, were not 
always clearly marked. Often one deity would push another 
aside, taking over part of his power ; thus one finds that Thor 
is invoked for a good season’s crop and for favourable wind as 
weU. as Frey and NjprSr. In the conception of the nature of the 
gods widespread anthropomorphism prevails. In appearance 
they are wholly human: Othin is a tall and aged greybeard, 
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Thor a red-bearded man in the prime of life, while Frey is in 
his youth. The gods were born, and they were destined to die. 
They could propagate their kind, and did this often outside their 
own race, especially with the daughters of their enemies the 
giants. They needed sleep, and theyToved recreations: games, 
betting on races, love adventures, and above all entertainment 
with good food and drink. Like human beings they were sub- 
ject to the laws of fate. Of their being omnipotent, even within 
a limited province, there is no question, and just as little of their 
being omniscient : to discover Balder’s fate Othin has to consult 
a witch. There is no one god recognized by all as the highest : 
worshippers of Frey called him 'the world's god', worshippers 
of Thor called him ' the almighty god', and worshippers of Othin 
^called him 'allfather'. None of the official sacrifices was given 
to one god only, but usually to a trinity of gods. 

Images and Temples 

The oldest images of the gods seem to have been posts of wood. 
Under the name stafr such idols are mentioned both in the 
Gotland laws and in the oldest Norwegian Christian law, which 
forbid men to have them in their houses or to worship them. 
Possibly also ON. ass (the same word as the anses of Jordanes), 
the name of one kind of go‘d, is to be connected with ass, 'beam ' 
(Gothic ans ) . In the literary accounts of temples there are many 
descriptions of images of gods made of wood and ornamented 
with gold and silver, usually three gods together, and among 
them always Thor; in private temples were also images of 
goddesses (Frigg, Freyja) or of female tribal deities (as Irpa and 
porgerSr). Carvings representing the gods often adorned the 
high-seat pillars and the prow of a ship. For household use there 
were small images of clay or paste. Miniature images of silver 
or bone were worn as amulets. 

A common Germanic word for a place where worship of the 
gods was held was alh (Gothic alhs, OE. ealh), of which remains 
are preserved in Scandinavia in old place-names. Another 
common Germanic name for the same thing is seen in ON. 
hgrgr (OE. hearg, OHG. harug), the original significance of which 
is ' stone-pile ', ‘ crest of a rock It accords with this etymology 
that the Old Norse word may also mean 'an altar of stone'. 
This stone altar seems often to have been brought into a grove 
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and surrounded by a fence or hedge. In its final stage of develop- 
ment, however, the temple appears as a timbered building con- 
taining the altar. The usual term for the temple in historic 
times is hof,'^ a specifically Norse name identical with OE. hof, 
German Hof\ the originaF sense of the word seems to have sur- 
vived in Norwegian dialect Jiov, ‘hiir: both farm-houses and 
temples were usually built on a hill. The temples of the Viking 
period, like the early Norwegian timbered churches of the fol- 
lowing period, were planned on distinctively Christian models, 
probably Irish and Anglo-Saxon churches. The arrangement 
of the temple is known in detail from accounts in literature and 
from excavations made in Iceland (Fig. 33). The temple con- 
sisted of a longish skdli (hall), to which the crowd of worshippers 
was restricted ; in the middle of the floor were fires, and along 
the walls were benches which were fixed in position. In this 
hall the flesh of animals sacrificed was cooked and the sacri- 
ficial feast was held. The hall was divided by rows of posts 
into a middle space and two side-spaces. At the end a low wall 
divided off a rounded afhus which contained the altar and the 
images of the gods ; this afhus corresponds to the chancel of a 
Christian church with the altar. On the altar lay the holy ring 
on which oaths were sworn, and also a bowl for the sacrificial 
blood and a brush of twigs with which the blood was sprinkled. 

According to Snorri the Swedes had two chief temples, one at 
Sigtuna for Othin, one at Uppsala for Frey. Of the latter Adam 
of Bremen, writing in the eleventh century, gives a fairly de- 
tailed account. According to his description there were images 
in this temple of Thor, Frey, and Othin, but by the side of these 
were worshipped various dead men who had been made into 
gods. A general sacrificial feast of all the Swedes took place 
every ninth year. In Denmark the chief temple was at Lejre in 
Zealand. The German historian Thietmar of Merseburg, writing 
about the year 1000, relates that at this temple were sacrificed 
every ninth year in the month of January ninety-nine men and 
the same number of horses, hounds, and hawks, or instead of 
hawks, cocks. This heathen cult, which is not known from any 
other source, must have been abolished by about 930. The most 
important Norwegian temples were at Trondenes (in Nordland), 

^ On hof see further Magnus Olsen, Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway 
(Oslo, 1928), p 267 f. 
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Lade, and M^re (both in Tr0ndelagen) ; the saga historians also 
tell of a great temple at Skiringssal (in Viken). 

The Worslnp of the Gods 

The ancient rites of worship consisted of sacrifice and prayer. 
No prayer had any power unless introduced by a gift {font), or 
promise of a gift, or reference to an earlier gift, in the form of an 
object, living beast or human being, or corn or beer for use at the 
sacrificial feast Each gift, according to the ancient belief, had a 
binding force, if it was accepted. Accordingly we often hear 
that the offerer prays the gods for a sign that his offering is 
accepted. What was desired from the gods was worldly advan- 
tages, such as long life, wealth and good seasons, progeny, 
victory over enemies, or peace, or one might desire an answer, 
to a question ; sometimes, too, a gift was made to avert the anger 
of the gods or to win their favour. Thank-offerings are not heard 
of. That on the other hand encomia belonged to the heathen 
cult is shown by HyndluljoS (stanzas 2 and 3), where favour is 
asked from Othin with an enumeration of his good deeds to 
persons named or to his worshippers in general. 

The technical term for sacrifice is Uot, properly only the name 
for the slaughter of the sacrificial beast and the sprinkling of its 
blood. While in magical practice sacrifice in conjunction with 
charms of compelling power gives objects and persons a super- 
natural power, in the worship of the gods the magical element 
with its incantations disappears : the gods stand quite free as to 
whether they will accept the strengthening of their power. Best 
known is the ceremonial of the sacrificial feasts {blotveizla). 
When the blood of the victim had been gathered in a bowl, the 
sprinkling brush [hlautteinar] was dipped in it, and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, the images of the gods, the temple's 
walls, and also on those who took part in the feast. Through the 
sprinkling of the blood was realized the communion, the contact 
with deity which constitutes the religious relation. The common 
Germanic origin of this hallowing is to be inferred from various 
indications, among others, the Germanic word which appears 
in OE. hletsian, Northumbrian bloedsia, 'to bless', originally ' to 
haUow with blood'. This word has descended into modern 
English as bless. Moreover, the eating of the sacrificial animals 
created a mutual bond between the god and the worshipper : the 
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sacrificial beast was the property of the offerer and thereby a 
part of himself, but it had also been consecrated to the god and 
thus received a share of his power. As among the South Ger- 
mans, ale was the constant sacrificial drink, a use descending 
from the time when the gods of fertility were the only gods 
worshipped. The sacrificers hallowed the ale with the sign of 
the hammer and recited the formulas which each cup's purpose 
and content required; according to Snorri the first cup was 
signed to Othin for victory, the next to NjqrSr and Frey. Thus 
the sacrifice was similar in a general way to the Christian sacra- 
ment. Those who took part were bound by it into a single body. 
Attendance at sacrifice was a duty to the members of the wor- 
shipping unit, while strangers were not admitted. The cere- 
'monial vows which were uttered there (at the bragarfull) were 
holy and binding. 

In addition to the toasts drunk to the gods at the great yearly 
sacrifice, cups of remembrance to the dead were also drunk, ^s 
Snorri tells us. This side of the ceremony seems to have been 
strongly emphasized at the midwinter or Yule sacrifice, which 
moreover was the most important one, and this emphasis 
gradually gave the feast an altered character. The Yule sacrifice 
is sometimes said to have been held to ensure the coming of 
spring, sometimes for peace and good weather. Both accounts 
indicate that the feast was sacred to Frey; it speaks in favour 
of this, too, that the vows of the bragarfull on this occasion were 
made over a boar which had been consecrated to Frey. Many 
customs from a later time also indicate that it was a fertility 
feast, while others tend to show that it was a feast for the dead, 
for the souls of the departed, and so in this respect most closely 
associated with Othin, whose by-name Jolnir is said to be due 
to the consecration of the Yule to him. At Yule-time, according 
to popular belief, the spirits of the dead and the hosts of the 
underworld had free play and craved entertainment, and the 
leader of their procession could only be Othin. 

When need arose for finding out the will of the gods or for 
obtaining an answer to a question, one might ganga til frettar, 
'institute an inquiry'. This might be done in two ways. One 
could resort to a vglva who would prophesy with the aid of a 
spell ; but it was considered more honourable to fella bUtspdn, 
'let fall the blood-marked chip' (in sortilege). The latter 
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practice has been compared with what Tacitus tells [Germania, 
chap. lo) of the Germans, who prophesied by means of marked 
chips which were scattered out over a white cloth ; the priest, 
after praying to the gods, interpreted their answer from the 
chips. The N orse gods, however, made no communication gratis ; 
for a ceremonial sacrifice the use of blood w^as necessary. 
According to Hymtskvida (stanza i) even the gods themselves 
sought enlightenment by observing the sacrificial blood, which 
was sprinkled with hlautteinar. Even the name of the sacrificial 
blood, hlaut, in its etymology (it meant originally 'casting of 
lots ' ; cf . hlutr, ‘ lot ') points to the necessity of having it for 
oracles of this kind. In an account of the great sacrifice in w'hich 
Earl Hakon feldi bldtspdn, the earl is named in the scaldic verses 
belonging to the passage T'^r teinlautar, that is, in the ordinary- 
prose form of the words, T'^r hlautarteins, 'a Tyr (i.e, lord) of 
the bloodtwig'; and Uotspdnn in Vghtspd is called hlautviSr, 
'^rtilege-wood'. That the blood-oracle existed among the 
ancient Scandinavians is shown by Strabo’s account of the 
white-haired priestesses who followed the Cimbrian host and 
foretold the future from the prisoners’ blood. The principle of 
interpretation in such auguries cannot be ascertained, however. 
Of Earl Hakon’ s sacrifice, already mentioned, it is related that 
two ravens (the birds of Othin) came flying and shrieking aloud, 
from which Hakon perceived that Othin had accepted the 
sacrifice, and that the time was favourable for battle. The same 
conception, that the gods give the sacrificer a sign in answer to 
a question, is expressed again in one passage thus : ' He made 
a great sacrifice and looked for omens [leitaSi ser Jieilla) of his 
destiny; the inquiry [frettin) directed him to Iceland.’ In both 
these cases it may have been a question of a positive or negative 
answer to an inquiry, as also when it is stated that ' The chips 
fell out as if he would not live long’. In other cases it seems 
necessary to suppose that bolder interpretations were taken by 
the conductor of the sortilege. Thus it is told of King Dag that 
he asked for information as to what had become of his wise 
sparrow,^ sacrificing for his inquiry a boar which had been 
hallowed to Frey [gekk til sonarblots til fretta), and he received 
the reply that it had been killed in a place that was named. 
At another time men feldu span to obtain a favourable wind, 

^ See Ynglinga saga, chap. 21. 
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and the chips fell out so that Othin demanded three men who 
should be hanged in sacrifice to him On another occasion 
when the blood-chips were cast the interpretation went that 
there would not be a good season until the foremost prince in 
the land was sacrificed. ’ 

Ancestor Worship 

Together with the conceptions of the mystical power or 
‘mana' which formed the basis of so many of the oldest religious 
forms went the belief in spirits of the dead. Wherever this 
belief was prevalent, a worship of the dead developed naturally. 
Finds of animals' bones and shells in the graves of the late stone 
age seem to point to sacrificial feasts at the grave. In the 
.megalithic graves there are traces of a fire having been lighted 
in the central space to cheer and warm the manes of the dead. 
From the beginning of the iron age vessels of food and drink 
were set in the grave, containing supplies to be used in the future 
life. All this comes very near to a kind of ancestor worship. In 
historic times ancestor worship can be established with certainty. 
If a person in his lifetime had been specially revered by society, 
it was believed that his soul after death had more than ordinary 
power and would help those who turned to him with sacrifices 
and invocations. This was most readily believed of kings and 
chiefs, who according to ancient Germanic tradition were 
descended from the gods: thus the royal family of the Goths 
was said to be descended from demigods called arises — the same 
word as ON. Msir and OE. ese^ ' gods There are many examples 
of such 'sons of the gods' being worshipped after death as 
divine. Even Iceland apotheosized some of its inhabitants ; for 
example, BarSr Snasfellsass was honoured as guardian spint of 
the western quarter. The body of the Norwegian king Half dan 
the Black was even divided into four parts so that the four 
quarters of the land might sacrifice to him and thus share in 
his luck [hamingja). 

Especially widespread was the worship of the disir (in 
disaUdt), the souls of the dead who acted as guardian spirits to 
their family and appeared at critical junctures in the life of their 
descendants (see above, p. 409). Such family guardians were 
worshipped by Earl Hakon among others, the porgerSr Hglga- 
bruSr and Irpa mentioned in sagas, who had been daughters of 
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a king of Halogaland. Freyja, a goddess of the dead, was re- 
garded as the ruler of the d'lsir ; she was given the appellation 
Vanadis, and a Swedish and a Norwegian temple bore the name 
Disarsalr in her honour. In the Edda poem HyndhdjoS Freyja 
says of her favourite OttaV that he has built her a temple and 
sprinkled it with fresh ox-blood. It is stated of Alfhild, a king's 
daughter, that she sprinkled the temple with blood every night 
in sacrifice to the disir. The d'lsir in Norway were the object of 
both public and private worship. In Uppsala a national ping 
was associated with the worship of the dtsir, the DisaJ^ing, of 
which the memory is still preserved in the name of the annual 
fair Distingen. 

Further, the less frequent sacrifice to the elves {alfabldt) must 
undoubtedly be regarded as worship of human souls. Thus we* 
hear of sacrifice made after death to a petty king buried at the 
manor of Geirstad, who is given the name Olafr GeirstaSaalfr. 
In the Edda poem Lokasenna the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Ran and .®gir, to which came those who had been drowned, 
are called elves. Just as the gods and the elves here feasted 
together, so the words s^sir ok alfar were combined in a fre- 
quently occurring alliterative phrase.^ According to an account 
in Kormdks saga the elf-sacrifice consisted in smearing the mound 
inhabited by the elves with ox-blood. Elsewhere elf-worship 
in Sweden is spoken of, and is there perhaps associated with the 
prevailing worship of Frey, who is called lord of the elves and is 
said to live with the light-elves {Ijosalfar) in Alfheimr. 

Priests 

While the arts of magic were surrounded with mystery, the 
worship of the gods was open and public. Indeed, the priest 
in the Viking age was not strongly differentiated by his position 
from the rest ot the people. Only the ritual which was used in 
the worship of the gods of fruitfulness seems to have been 
surrounded with a certain secrecy and to have been practised 
by a limited priesthood. Otherwise no initiation was necessary 
to become priest and perform sacrifice : any landholder could 
have his own temple on his estate, where he himself sacrificed 
to whatever gods he honoured most. At the regular general 

^ The gods and elves are similarly associated in an Old English charm, 
Grein’s Btbhothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie, i 318, 1 23. 
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sacrifices the chief performed the office and was known as the 
go 3 i. Several indications point to an original preference for 
women to perform the offices of sacrifice, and such gySjur are 
still heard of in the Viking period; to them belonged especially 
the sacrifice to the disir, the sacrifice to the elves, and the cult 
of the spirits of the land. Of the Icelandic goSi, who was also 
civil administrator in his district, it is recorded that he was 
hallowed to his office by dipping his hands in a slaughtered 
wether’s blood {tgoSa hloSi). 

The Abodes of the Dead 

Of the conceptions which the inhabitants of the north enter- 
tained at different periods of the places where the dead had their 
-dwelling, only the manner of burial can give us information. 
We have seen above how the Scandinavians at all periods must 
have believed that death consisted in the desertion of the man 
by the spiritual being which controlled him, in order to live 
elsewhere. The mode of burial may be judged to be very near 
the base of this belief. From the early stone age no graves are 
known ; but in the Danish kitchen middens the bodies lie among 
the remains of provisions. The significance of this can hardly 
be anything else than an intention that the soul, which was 
believed to require sustenance, might find it as near as possible 
and remain in a dwelling-station near the survivors. The open 
tombs of the late stone age with their furnishing were un- 
doubtedly regarded as a place of resort or refuge for the soul, 
in the same way that a house is for men. At the close of the 
stone age the dead were placed in completely closed stone tombs 
or coffins. The explanation of this form of burial must be that 
men now had the notion of a kingdom of the dead to which the 
soul went immediately after death. The same idea must lie 
beneath the cremation of the bronze age, which for a long period 
went side by side with burial in closed graves. In both of these 
methods of burial, however, there seems to have been another 
motive present, a precaution due to the belief, so strongly 
develcJped in the north, in the hauntmgs of the dead. Both the 
tightly closed graves and, still more, cremation (which was 
introduced from the south) gave security against the dead man’s 
walking again. In heathen society it was a duty to give certain 
attentions to corpses immediately after death ; these offices to 
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the dead were called ndhjargir, the most important of which 
seems to have been the closing of the nostrils, a custom which 
must be regarded in the light of the ancient belief that the soul 
passes through the nose and mouth. When these openings were 
stopped the soul was prevented from returning to the body, 
that is, the dead man was prevented from walking again as a 
spook. From the same motive the body of any one who walked 
after death was dug up and burned. 

The megalithic graves of the stone age may be regarded as 
the starting-point of the belief m larger realms of the dead. And 
just as the megalithic tomb must have been the burial place 
of a family, we know examples from Iceland of noble families 
who had a special hill which they entered after death. The 
common Germanic name for the subterranean abode for all the- 
dead appears in Old Norse as Hel (etymologically 'Covering 
Common Germanic also was the belief that the dead must 
wander a long way before they find their appointed resting- 
places, When in Norse sources a journey over a river or the sea 
is indicated, this may be connected with the mighty river Gjpll 
which divided the realm of Hel from the world of the living, or 
it may be a poetic tradition from the Skjgld story, in which the 
hero also comes as an infant in a ship to this world. ^ These 
myths are undoubtedly connected with the idea that the dead 
had to make a journey over the sea to the other world. The 
same conception finds expression in the custom of burying the 
dead in a ship, described in an earlier chapter.^ We may also 
recall Balder' s funeral, where his body was actually placed in 
a ship that was launched out to sea. The same sort of ship- 
funeral appears again in Snorri's account of King Haki in 
Uppsala {Ynglinga saga, cap. 27) and , in Scyld's obsequies 
in Beowulf, 

The description which Snorri gives of the realm of Hel as an 
evil and joyless place cannot be accepted as authoritative; it 
is coloured by the Christian conception and its natural anti- 
thesis to ValhalL When Balder, god of purity and justice, came 
after death to Hel, he received, according to VegtamskviSa, the 

^ The coming and departure of Skjgld (Scyld in Old English) is described 
at the beginning of Beowulf. It is usually held, however, that this arrival and 
departure by boat belonged originally not to Scyld but to the culture-hero 
Sceaf ; see Chambers, Jntroduchon to Beowulf, pp 68-86. 

^ See Chapter XVI, pp. 280-281. 
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same festive welcome that the fallen King Eirik, according to 
Einksmdl, received in Valhall; the benches were adorned with 
rings, the floor beantifnlly paved with gold, and mead, the 
brightest of drinks, was brewed. Elsewhere (as in Ynglingatal 
and Saxo's history) it is said that the dead chieftain enjoys the 
love of the goddess HeL In contrast to the continual life of 
battle (or sports of battle) of the Einherjar in ValhaU, Hell was 
a peaceful place where the dead rested after the labours of life. 
This is reflected in expressions such as hvilask i helju, ' to rest 
in Heir, and Saxo's placidae sedes applied to the dwellings of 
Hell. 

The belief in Valhall was a product of the Viking age. Just as 
in battle the warriors were grouped around their king, so the 
■^war-god Othin gathered his best men around him after death to 
form an army which was to follow him to the last great battle 
at Ragnar0k. Aristocratic military society professed this belief, 
though not without exception: the worship of both Thor and 
Frey was also known among the Vikings. Nor do the story- 
tellers of the Edda poems represent their most famous hero, 
SigurSr Fafnisbani, as coming to Valhall, but to Hell, and 
Brynhild exults in the notion that she is to live there with her 
hero. The later origin of Valhall is proved by its having borrowed 
part of its equipment from Hell, such as the river forming its 
boundary, the gate of bars, and the cock. Other elements of the 
beliefs attaching to Valhall also have their origin farther back. 
The Valkyries (ON. valkyrja == OE. wcBlcyrige) who fight in 
battle and carry the fallen to Valhall and attend them there are 
probably the old Germanic amazons of whom Tacitus speaks, 
blended with a mythological conception of the raven as a blood- 
drinking demon: the word is related to OE. wc&lceasiga, 'raven', 
etymologically 'devourer of the slain' (cf. OHG. kiosafiy 'par- 
take of, eat'). 

The list of abodes of the dead named in Old Norse literature 
is not ended with Hell and Valhall. On the contrary, one finds 
a rather complicated mixture of ideas about the home of the 
dead. By the side of Othin, god of death, stands Freyja as 
goddess of death ; she, according to the Edda, has the right to 
choose half of those who have fallen in battle for her dwelling, 
Folkvang. According to Egils saga the women came to her 
after death, but Snorri says they came to the goddess Gefjon. 
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And according to some evidences the worshippers of Thor had 
their final dwelling with Thor in pruSvang. Possibly it was also 
believed that worshippers of Frey became elves and came to 
Frey in Alfheim. According to Snorri and Halfs saga those who 
were drowned were taken^by the sea-giant Aigir and his divine 
wife Ran into their brilliantly lighted dwelling on the sea- 
bottom. Finally, Eyrhyggja saga relates of certain Icelandic 
families that after death they took up their abode in a fell which 
lay near by, and this belief is one that has very ancient roots, 
and has parallels also in other Norse lands. By no means rarely 
have men imagined a connexion between the grave and the 
realms of the dead. 

In the heathen period thoughts of the future life did not play 
nearly so great a part as in Christendom. Though death might, 
come as a release, the next life was only a colourless copy of 
earthly life. Moreover, destiny in the future life was fixed 
beforehand: from a very early time a person’s existence after 
death was held to be dependent on the position which he held 
in this world; a king or thrall remained king and thrall. Yet 
in the Viking period there were some who believed in punish- 
ment for the worst criminals, as appears from Vgluspd, where 
perjurers, secret murderers, and those who seduced the wives 
of others were visited with terrible vengeance. Elsewhere it is 
said that perjurers became thralls in Valhall. A more original 
belief appears in Earl Hakon’s words about a man who had 
seduced his benefactor’s daughter and burned the temple : ‘ The 
man who has done this will surely be rejected from Valhall.’ 
Exclusion from the common kingdoms of the dead is also 
indicated in the belief in hauntings, the belief that wicked men, 
such as wizards and wild berserks, walk again and do evil. 

Piety and Fatalism 

The extent to which we can rightly speak of religion before the 
coming of the personal gods must depend on the definition which 
we give to the conception. It seems just to assume that in the 
growth of personal gods, as with all other human beliefs, a 
continuous development has taken place, though currents from 
without have made some modifications in the tradition. The 
primitive picture-magic implies a kind of impersonal godhead 
on which man felt himself dependent, and for whose super- 
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human power he felt awe. The offerings to the dead, which can 
be shown to be as old as this magic, may also be said to have a 
religious character. And since magical power became attached to 
personal deities, or to dead mortals raised to the divine rank, 
their worship must in great part be" based on evolution from 
the older conceptions. We can therefore postulate from the 
oldest times a religious spiritual life which has continually 
assumed higher and higher forms. 

The gods were believed to be good powers, who were on the 
whole well disposed to men. Through religious rites mutual 
relations were established between the god and his worshipper, 
based on service and return for service. That feelings of friend- 
ship and gratitude could be developed in this pact of self- 
dnterest there are many proofs. Thus the aged Egil Skalla- 
Grimsson says [Sonatorrek, stanzas 22-3), when the sea has 
robbed him of his favourite son : ' I was friendly with the lord of 
spears (Othin), and became trustful in putting my faith in him, 
until he broke friendship with me Therefore I cannot with a 
fond heart honour the Chief of the gods, though he gave me as 
compensation for my grief an art without defect (poetry).' Such 
a feeling of friendship on equal terms as Egil expresses would 
obviously be rare. Earl Hakon, an enthusiastic worshipper of 
the gods, undoubtedly followed the usual custom when he threw 
himself in humility on the ground before the image of the god. 
Although the ancients were polytheistic, there was usually one 
god, the heitgoS or fulUrui of the person concerned, with whom 
relations assumed a peculiar warmth. This was especially likely 
to happen when a man was dedicated to a particular god from 
birth. It is said of the Danish king Harald Hildetann that from 
childhood he was dedicated to Othin, who on that account 
always gave him victory. The numerous personal names having 
pOY- as the first element often had their origin demonstrably in 
dedication to Thor. Of the sacrificer Eyvind Kinnrif a it is related 
that he was given to the gods from birth, and he had himself 
often renewed his consecration 'so that he no longer had the 
nature of men’. He defiantly ignored all Olaf Tryggvason’s 
promises of gifts and rewards and the vessel of glowing coals 
which was set on his belly, and died a martyr for his faith. 

Religion set its seal on all festive functions. Births, deaths, 
and betrothals were solemnized with libation in the gods’ 
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honour {barnsgl, erfigl, festargl). The procedure of the law- 
courts was closely connected with religion, though it is not 
recorded that the ping stood under the protection of any special 
god. The oath was a sacred ceremony, and was sw^orn either at 
the temple or at the ping^, the swearer taking the altar-ring in 
his hand and calling the gods to witness. The liolmganga or single 
combat was also holy and therefore combined with sacrifice and 
other religious ceremonies That its result was regarded as 
divine judgement, however, is not so certain. Belief in divine 
judgement is more evident when a person sought to clear him- 
self from an imputation by passing under a strip of turf {ganga 
und%r jarSannen) — if it did not fall, he was declared innocent. 
A similar ceremony was used in connexion with the swearing 
of oaths when two or more swore fosterbrotherhood 
hmSmlag). A woman cleared herself from a charge by taking 
stones out of a boiling cauldron with bare hand without being 
injured; this ordeal was called keiiltak. The close connexion 
between legal ceremonies and religious belief is illustrated also 
by the custom of summoning ghosts with all formality for the 
harm they had done, and banishing them by decree of the court 
from the house where they were at large. 

What the gods required from their worshippers was fidelity 
in observances and trustiness in the fulfilment of vows. This 
religion did not comprehend any moral teaching. The strophes 
of Hdvamdl which are didactic are merely practical rules of life 
which at most aim at securing fame after death for those who 
follow them. The religion of the Msii includes, it is true, such 
a pure and just character as Balder, but also his opposite, who, 
moreover, was representative of the highest intellectual life of 
the time : Othin was often treacherous, unjust an& cruel, and he 
appears frequently as a seducer of women. In him is expressed 
the moral corruption of the military life of the Viking age. If 
it is desired to learn the ideals of men in the older heathen age, 
one should study especially the heroic poems, which with their 
excellent characterization show us a series of personages of 
unusual nobility, for whom the conception of honour, together 
with the unswerving loyalty which is its natural companion, is 
the leading motive in all conduct (as in the duty of vengeance) 
The fate of these men is tragic, as a consequence of their strong 
uncompromising personality, but in death they raise themselves 
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morally above their fate and keep their spirit -unconqnered. We 
find the same salient traits in most Germanic heroic poetry, and 
we may assume for them a common Germanic origin. 

Among the inhabitants of the north belief in the gods was 
conditioned by belief in fate. Like^the ancient Germans, the 
Scandinavians of the Viking age were fatalists. This fatalism 
was not dependent on their religion — unlike that of the Moham- 
medans and Calvinists. In tracing the conceptions of fate and 
fortune (ON. UrSr = OE. wyrd, Tate'), we must start with the 
spinning of the Norns, as is shown by a common Germanic 
group of words: ON. auSna, Tate', 'fortune', auSinn (= OE. 
eaden)y auSr, 'wealth' (= OE. ead, 'riches', 'fortune'), the basic 
sense of which appears in the Lithuanian cognate audmi 'I 
weave'; compare also OE. gewif, 'fortune', and me pset wyrd 
gewdef, ' fate spun for me that destiny'. One's fate was fixed at 
birth, but it was not decided blindly. The career in life which 
the Noms determined for the new-born man had a near con- 
nexion with his character. In the poem about Helgi Hundings- 
bani (ii. 2 ) the expression skapa aldr refers to his winning of 
fame in his career, but also to the nobility of his character as 
a condition of his success. Thus the old heroic poems are not 
mere tragedies of fate, but character-tragedies of a higher type. 
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their transliteration into Roman letters. 


Abbo of Fleury, 404, 405. 

Achillea millefolia, 313 

a cire perdue, method of casting, 138. 

Adam of Bremen, 413, 420, 422. 

adze, S6, 8g 

adze-hafting, 24 

Mgn, 428, 432 

aeneolithic, 122. 

aerata rostra, 357. 

SB sc OE , ' ashen spear 3S8 ; sescas 
OE , ‘Danish warships’, 373 
Mstr (divine beings), 216, 416, 427, 
42 S, 434 ; pi of dss, q v. 
set-gar OE , 389 
sepchng OE,, 315 

.^thelred the Redeless, 269, 274, 374. 
iEpelstan, King, 383 
settar-fylgja, 409 

settir (groups of runes), 215, (direc- 
tions), 351. 

Afjord (find), 120. 
af-hiis of temple, 422. 

dyadoBaificov, 409 * 

Agrell, Sigurd, 214 n , 224. 
agriculture, 53, 64, 70, 75, 82, 87, 158, 
314; pastoral industry, 52, 309, 
314; cultivation of corn, 46, 52, 
65, 83, 84, 86, 307-8; ploughing, 
143, 307, 309 ; methods of tillage, 
307; implements, 278, produce, 
308-9; treatment of produce, 311- 
13, farm buildings, 325-6; farm- 
steads 326-7. 

Ahrensburg finds and culture, 13 

aka segh, 365 

Aker (find), 259. 

akken, 346. 

ak-taumr, 365 

Aland Islands, 80, 81, 85, 120, 121 
alca impenms, 115, 305. 

Aldeburgh (boat-grave), 281 
alfa-bldt, 428 
alfar, 428. 
alhs Got., 421 

All, King at Uppsala in sixth century, 
402. 

alj a-markiR Run. N., 221. 
alhum sativum, 309. 


alm-hogi, 390 
almond-shaped fiints, 5 
almr, 390. 
dlQg, 3S3 

Aloppe (^dwellmg-site), So, 85, 89, 116, 
120 , A. style. So ; huts at, 85. 
dly^ 339 - 

Alunda (find), 117. 

Alvastra (village on logs), 84, 87. 
dlvkvarnar Swed., 164 
amber, as precious commodity of 
trade, 59, 63, Si, 132, 139, 140, 
180, 345 ; ornaments of, 25, 58, 81, 
115, 119, 123, 153, 329; images, 28, 
115, 116, 119; playing-pieces, 282, 
amulets, 412; spindle, 333; on 
sword-handles, 130; amber-coasts, 
63, 81, 139, 140, 180, 190. 

Amla (runic inscription), 244. 

Amoy (rock-carving), 103, 105, no. 
amulets, 120, 214, 233, 243, 411-14, 
421. 

ancestor worship, 42 7-8 

anchor, 2S2, 346, 369, 370. 

ancylus fluviatihs, 8 , ancylus lake, 8 ; 

ancylus period, 7, 9, 28, 32, 49. 
andi, 407 
angelica, 309. 

Angles, 253. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 373. 
Anglo-Saxons, 245, 246, 258, 292, 
339 , poetry, 236 n , 264-5. 
animal ornament, 256-7, 260, 292-5, 
297-8, 304 , animal figures, 27-8, 
31, 74, 99-116, 120-1, 159, 170-2, 
ifi9» 233, 298-9; heads, 82, 116-20, 
134, 159, 299, 300, 323, 358. 
dmi, 380, 386 n. 
ans Got ,421. 

anses latinized Got , 421, 427. 
antae, 321, 324. 
aratrum, 307. 

Arctic stone age, 126, 140; culture, 
73-94> 172; art, 98-121, 158, 
169-71. 

Arendal (boat-grave), 281. 

ar/^314. 

dr -hj almr, 402. 
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avinn, 322 
antram Sansk , 345 
dporpov, 3*^7* 

arrowheads, 13-16, 24, 37, 59, 79, 83* 
86, 90, 388-93. 

arrow-polishers, 59 ^ 

arrows, 44, 48, 72, 88, 205, 238,^306, 

3S9-93 

art, see 'decorative art’, 'naturalistic 
art’, and 'pottery'. 
ar^r, 307 

arthritis in stone age, 60. 
ds-drengr, 363 
askar, 373. 

Askollen (rock-carving), 106 
askr ‘covered dish’, 317; 'ashen 
spear’, 388 
d$-megin, 41 1 

Aspeberg (rock-carving), 143 
dsr0tser Norw., 145. 
dss ‘divine being’, 216, 421 ; ‘beam’, 
421 

ds-ynja ‘goddess’, 412. 
ater-tdnum fdh OE., ‘patterned with 
poison-twigs ’, 386 n. 
aUgeiYV, 389. 

Adils, king at Uppsala in sixth cen- 
tury, 402. 
at-kveehi, 3S3. 

Atlantic climate, 53 ; period of, 10, 33, 
47. 

Atti (sword-name), 382. 
audmi Lith., 435 

augers, 25, 34, 44, 45, 143. See 
‘borers’ and nafarr 
Augerum (finds), 69, 321, 
aukinn, 41 1. 
aurei,, 200 n , 209. 
aur-falr, 389 

Aungnacian culture, 13, 17, 20. 
Aurland (find), 272. 

Austreim (sculptured stone), 246. 
austrjaray-knQYr, 374-5. 
austr-f'dm, 370 
auiStnn, au'dna, audr, 435. 
awls, 339 ; bone, 24, 219 , bronze, 130, 
142. 

awning for ships, 349 
axhacen hldf OE ,312. 
axes, (i) of horn, 24, 27, 31, 34, 37, 
1 12; (11) of bone, 24, 27; (lii) of 
flint, 26-7, 54-5, 82, 83, 92, 393, 
with pointed butt, 54, 58, 62, 82, 
thin-butted, 54, 55, 58, 61, 75, 153; 
thick-butted, 54-5, 58, 61, 66, 
75 n , 82, 153 ; double-edged, 59, 
63 ; thick-necked, 69 ; perforated, 
83, 90 ; (iv) of volcanic rock, 33, 34, 
38, 42-3, 45, 75, 76, 83, 90, 92; 
rounded, 33, 34, 38, 42, 75 ; thick- 


buttcd, 84 : perforated double- 
edged, 84 ; (v) of copper, 68, 123-4 i 

(vi) of bronze, 154; flanged flat, 
124-0, 130 , with hole for haft, 12O , 

(vii) of iron, 398, 262, 393-6; 

timber-axe, 308, 32S ; double- 

edged, 396, (viii) as symbols, 146, 
156, 159, 160 See also ‘battle- 
axe ’, ‘ boat-axe ’, ‘ celts ‘ flake-axe ’ 
and the Limhamn, Kostvet, Russo- 
Carelian, Sigcrvoll, Suomusjdrvi, 
Vespestad, West Norwegian types, 
&c, 

Azihan culture, 25, 27, 30. 
azi-ger OHG., 3S9. 

hserhc OE , 307. 
batjiR Run N , 221. 
bailing of ships, 348 
hak-hordi, 367. 
bakka-kolfr, 392 
bakka-stokkar, 356 
hdkn, 346 
balcony, 322. 

Balder, Baldr, 358, 421, 430, 434. 
Balkfikra (find), 156 
Bandkeramik Ger., 'band-pattern 
pottery See ‘ pottery ’. 
hand-vethngar, 342. 
barda, barpa OE., 357. 

Bardal (rock-carving), 102, 109, 

169. 

Barde, Barte Ger , 395. 
bardttus, 400. 
barka, 330 
barlak, 307 

barley, 85, 86, 143, 307. 
bar-log, harr, 307. 
barns-Ql, 434 

barrows, megalithic, 56-8, 61, 64, 91 ; 
with 'upper' graves, 67; bronze 
age, 144-51 ; Roman iron age, 196 ; 
migration period, 237-9 , Merovin- 
gian, 257-8, 261-3 ; Viking period, 
275» 277-83, 285, 288. 
bart, bardi, 357. 
bar'da, 396. 

Bdrdr Snaefells-dss, 427. 

basic grave, 67. 

basins, 238. 

bass, 325. 

bad-stofa, 325, 326. 

batons de commandement Fr , 16. 

hdtr, 346, 371. 

battle-axes, 54, 63, 66, 72, 117, 123, 
130, 131, 277, 393-6; perforated, 
66, 67, 71, 123; faceted, 68, 70; 
battle-axe culture, 68-72, 74, 80, 
81, 90, 92, 94, 97, 98, 117, 127; 
battle-axe people, 68, 72, 73, 95, 
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97, boat-shaped battle-axe, boat- 
axe, 68-71, 1 17, boat-axe culture, 
69, 70. 

haugr, 235, 398 
hatimr, 308 

hanta-steinn ‘ upright memorial stone 
196, 243, 246. 

beads, 238, 257, 276, 285 , of bone, 63 , 
amber, 63, 66, 140, gold, 194, 198, 
232, 234, glass, 197, silver, 273. 
beakers, 62, 66, 67, 134, 137, 147, 
I75> I94-“<3, 199, 203, 237-8, 257, 
262, 273 

beaver, i, 4, 14, 23, 305 
hece OE , 22S n 
beds, 277, 279, 282 
heit, 346 

heita ‘to tack’, 352, 363 
hetti-dss, 352, 363, 365. 
belts, 130, 148, 232, 238, 242, 331, 337, 
382, 383 , b. clasps, 130-1, 133, 256, 
260 ; buckle, 219, 242 ; plates, 130-1, 
137, 147-8, 242, 257, 331, hooks, 
184, 226; mounts, 261 , ornaments, 
135, 147, 155, rings, 174, 183, 184 
benda hoga, 390. 
bead OE., 316. 
beor OE , 313 

Beowulf, 235-6, 259, 264-5, 266, 379, 

3S1-3, 3S6, 399, 402, 404^ 430 and 

n. 

Berezanji (runic stone), 289 
her’Serktr, berserks, 404, 408, 432. 
betiila nana, 1,4. 

beverages, 313, 317, 349, cranberry 
wine, 149, from malt and berry- 
juice {lib), 194, 313; wine, 194. 3i3J 
ale, beer, 313, 317, 322, 425 
bilda, bild-QY, bildr, 391. 
btpenms, 396 

Birka on Malaren, 272, 275, 321. 
bisacuta Med Lat , 396. 
birch, dwarf, i, 4. 
bit, horse’s, 139, 174. 
bitar, pi of bill, q v. 
biti ‘beam’, 346, ‘thwart’, 359, 36i» 
370 - 

bjalfi, 342. 

bjarn~bdss ‘pit for catching bears', 
306. 

bj arn-sviba, 387. 

Bjorng^rd (rock-carving), 162. 
bjdvY, 313. 
bjdbr, 316. 

Bjursele (find), 82. 
blaar, bias;} a, Dan., 337. 
blsestre Norw , 177 
blahe MHG ,337. 
blab-spjdt, 387. 
blanda, 31 1. 


hletsian, bloedsia OE , 424 
Bloksbjerg (finds), 33 
blot, 41 1, 424. 
hl6b~zba, blob-refill, 379 
bldb-varp, 380. 
blot-vezzla, 424 

boat, wild, 24, 34, 37, 305, on sacred 
vessel, 189; divine symbol, 402; 
consecrated to Frey, 425; boar- 
helmets, 402 

boat-axes, see ‘battle-axes’, 
boat-graves, see ‘ship-graves’ 
boats, 105, 186, 205, 257, 345-7, 353. 
371, 376, symbolic boats of gold, 
155-6, 412 See Hjortspring, Kval- 
sund, and Nydam boats 
boc, boctreow, OE., 228 n. 

Boda (find), 319 
bodkins, bone, 37. 

Boe, Dr. Johannes, 20, 21 n , 86 n., 
98 n , 107 n , 232 n., 272 n , 318 n. 
bog-dss, 306. 

Bogge (rock-carving), 107, 114. 
bdg-lina, 365. 
bog-ore, 177, 275 
Bela (rock-carving), 99, 100, 106. 
bolt OE , boh OHG ,391. 

Bomlo (work-place), 43, 75, 76. 
bQYid, 417 

bone age, 24-34, 37. 4^. ^0. . 

bone (age) culture, 29 f., 32 f , 41, 
113 - 

boomerangs, 25, 38 
borda, border-loom, 335. 
bordznc MLG ,376. 
boreale period, 9, 32, 33. 
borers, 13, 17, 37. See ‘augers' 
borg, 250 
bgrkr, 330 

Bornholm, 31, 68, 79, 145, 173, 175 ~ 6 . 
178, 181, 184, 196, 201, 231, 254, 
295, 345. 

borr ON , bor OE , 328. 

Borre find, 263, 282 n ; Borre style, 
291, 300 

borb ON , bort OLG , 376. 
borbz, 335 
borb-stokkr, 361. 

Borum Esh0i (find), 148, 331. 

EgSvar Bjarki, 408, 
bow, 38, 48, 205, 389-90; bowstring, 
390 - 

bowls, 38, 62, 133, 147, 175. 1S6, 
194-5, 199, 238, 240, 316-17. 
boxes, 133, 147, 194. 272. 

Brabrand (dwellmg-site) , 25, 35-6, 
38, 41-2, 46. 

bracteates, gold, 233-4, 238, 240, 
242-3, 256, 292. 
hrdd-sex OE., 394. 
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hr agar -full, 425 

hragdals-eldr ‘fire produced by a fire- 
drill’, 310 
Bragi, 399, 4-0 
hrdk, 329 

hrandflak Swed , 1S5 
brandgroper Swed ,176 ' 

hrandplsstter'DdJi , 176, 184, 196, 199 
hrandr, 359, 361 
brand-stasfn OE , 359 
Brangstrup (find), 209 
bread, 312, 316 
brec OE , 331 
bvei^~0x, 394 

Breuil, M I’Abbe, 30, 100 n , 113 n 
broddr, brodd-gr, 391. 
broddr, brodd-spjot, 386 
brdk (pi brcekr), 331-2, 340 
Brondsted (find), 156. 
bronze age, 10, 1241, and passim, 
definition of, 90-1, 122-6, 141-3, 
phases, and chronology, 128-9 
bronzes, earliest m Scandinavia, 86, 
125-6. 

brooches, 176, 1S4, 198, 21 1, 238, 243, 
271, 273, 284, 285, 287, silver, 
219-20, 240-2, 262, 291 , with re- 
turned foot, 200, 210, swastika, 
203, square-headed, 241, 256, 262, 
cruciform long, 241-2, 262 ; semi- 
circular, 256 , round, 262, 276 , oval, 
262 , oblong, 276 , in animal shapes, 
262 , with filigree, 273 , trilobate, 
276 , penannular, 277 , tortoise, 276, 
284. See also 'fibulas’ 
bvmnne OIr , 403 
bruoch, hruocha OHG ,331. 

Brynhild, 431. 
brynja, 403. 
bryn-stakkr, 404. 
bryn-pvan, 388-9 
bryn-troll, 395. 
bryntrolls-broddr, 396. 
bryti, brytja, 317. 
buckets, 271-2, 279, 282 
Buddha, 164 
Budsene (find), 155 
Bugge, Sophus, 212 n , 223, 244, 
287 n 

Bulb j erg (dwelling-site), 142 
b'Ctr, 325-6. 

Burgundians, 231, 254 
bunns Fr , ‘ gravers q v. 
burial customs, kitchen-midden 
period, 36, 49-51, 429; neolithic, 
57-8, 65-7, 91-2, 429-30, bronze 
age, 126, 144-52, 429; early iron 
age, 174-6, 179, 184-5; Roman 
period, 194-b, 203 , migration 

period, 215, 236-40, 430, Merovin- 


gian era, 257, 261-3, Viking age, 
277-83, 2S5, 288, 430 See cdso 
brand planter, ' cremation ’, ‘ single- 
graves’, 'ship-graves’, ‘urn-graves’, 
&c 

burled wool, 330, 337, 342. 
bu-salt, 31 1 
butse-carlas OE., 375 
Butmir, images from, 12 1 
butter, 31 1 

buttons, 63, 130, 142, 147 

biiza ON , Med Lat , bussa ON , 375. 

bygdeborger Norw ,250 

^ygg> 307 

Byggvir, 419. 
byrbmgr, 375-6 

cabins on ships, 349 
Caesar, Julius, 186, 191, 205 
cairns, 145, 175, 1S5, 196, 285. 
Campigman culture, 45-7, 54 
canarit) OFr , 375 
cannibalism, 50, 314-15 
cape OFr , 339 
caps, 148-9, 330, 342. 
carabus Med Lat ,372 
cardiimi ediile, 36 
carinated planes, 19, 26, 33. 
carhng Eng., carlingue Fr , 362 
Carolingian w^ork, 273, 29S , orna- 
ment, 273, 297, 29S. 
carreau Fr , 391 
carvel-built ships, 361. 
cdseiis, 311. 

casting of bronze, 124-7, 134, 137-9, 
142, d are perdue, 13S, casting 
moulds, 142 
catapults, 404 

cauldrons, 1S4, 187, 1S9, 196, 208, 
220, 238, 240, 272, 279, 313, 317 
cave-dwellings, 34, 86-8, 114-15, 31S. 
cdwel OE , 308 
cell- work, 256-7 

Celtic peoples, 180, 1S3, 191, 225-7, 
migrations, 180; culture, 183-4, 
226-7, ornament, 301 , types, 1S3- 
9, 287, 385, influence, 180, 1S5- 
9, 204-5, 223, 225-7, 301. 30S, 31 1, 
346, 385, 387, 403, Celtic iron age, 

183, 195, 204 

celts, 393; socketed, 130, 133, 139, 
173, flanged, 134. 
ceorl OE ,315 
ceremonial staves, 15, 16. 
ceubol Welsh, 346. 

Chaidinoi, see ‘ HeiSnir ’ 
chains, 276, 284 
chape, 206, 383. 

chariots, 162, 184, chanot-bun^.!, 

184. 
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charms, 41 1, 413-14, 416, 428 n. 
Charon's penny, 281. 

Charudes, see 'Harudes'. 
chasing, i33-4> 13S, I74> 187, 397 
cheese, 31 1 

Chester, Vikings at, 405 , inscription, 
418 n 

chisels, 24, 66, S3-4, 130-1, 153, 155 
choppers (flint), 17, 33, 37, 76. 

Cimbri, 1 86, 189-90, 252-4, 426. 
circles, stone, 144, 185 
circumscribed crosses, see ‘wheels’, 
cists, stone, 55-7, 72, 125-6, 144, 145, 
160; bronze-age cists, 145-6, 172; 
(stone), 146, 160, 163, (oak), 146- 
51, 330; migration period, 237- 
9, 261. 

clan-forts, 250. 

clearing of forests, 275, 308, 315, 
cleats, clamps (in ships), 354-6, 359, 
362. 

climatic periods, S-io, 32-3, 47, 53, 
182 

clinker-built ships, 353-4, 361. 
clipe OE , 336. 

cloaks, 148-9, 276-7, 330-1, 338-9, 
341-2. 

close-sailing, 352, 363, 365. 

clubs, 24, 25, 396 See also 'maces'. 

cncar OE , 375 

Cnnioms Regis Gesta, 358. 

cochlarea officinalis, 316. 

coffin, see 'cist'. 

coif OFr , 342. 

coiffure, 148-9, 276, 331, 343-4- 
coins, 233, 235, 273, 275, 347; 

denarii, 200-2, 205, 209 ; aurei, 
200 n , 209, sohdi, 209, 231, 232; 
of Dorestad, 275, 364, Arabic, 
274, 2S4 , English, 274 , other 

foreign, 274 ; earliest Norse, 274-5 
collared flasks, 62. 

collars (metal), 130-3, 147, 232, 237, 
241 

colonization by Norsemen, 261 and 
n , 267-71, 283-5. 
combs, 1 19, 130, 147, 194, 219, 332. 
complex houses, 327. 

' continental’ style of ornament, 295. 
cooking, 257, 309-13, for ships, 257, 
349 

copper, 68, 122 f. ; copper age, 122 f., 
199 - 

coracle, 346-7. 

core Gaelic, 308. 

core-plane, 17 

core with handle, 19, 26 

corn, see 'agriculture' 

corselet, see ' maii-coat ’. 

costume, 148, 205, 276-8, 329-44. 


441 

covrechef OFr , 342 
craniums, 49-51, 59, 94, 95. 
cremation, 149!., 152, 172, 174-6, 
184-5, 196, 220, 237, 257, 277-8, 
285, 429 

creta fullomca, 336 
Cro-Magnon race, 95. 
cross-edge, 76. 
cuhna, 31 1. 
cuopel OE , 346 

cups, 147, 195-6, 199, 238-9, 262, 

273 

cup-shaped hollows in stone, 1 59, 
163-4, 169, 170, 172. 
curtus, 338. 
cylen OE ,311 
cyrtel OE ,338. 

daggers, bone, 37 , flint, 55, 61, 68, 72, 
79, 82-3, 90, 123, 125-6, 144, 
377, slate, 77-9, 119, copper, 123, 
bronze, 90, 124-6, 134, 144, 147. 
Dagsmose (find), 84 
Dahmsdorf (runic spearhead), 218 
and n., 225 

damascening (false), 272, 379-82, 
386 n , 389 

Danavirki, wall across southern Jut- 
land, 405 

Danegeld, 274, 288. 

Danelaw, 268 

Danes, 194-5, 255, 263-4, 267-9, 
398 

Damglacial period, 3, 6. 
darop OE , 388 
darr, 388. 
daurons Got ,321 
decan OE ,336 

decorative art, 290 f ; bone age, 27, 
30 ; kitchen-middens, 39 , mega- 
lithic, 62, Arctic stone age, 76, 
80-1, loo-i, 111-12, 1 14, 1 16, 
bronze-age, 130-5, La T^ne, 180, 
187, 189, Roman period, 198, 202, 
208; migration period, 232, 240-2, 
290-4, Merovingian era, 256, 291- 
6, Viking age, 283, 296-304. See 
also ‘animal ornament’, 
de Geer, G , 3, 6. 
deila, 317 

Dejbjserg, wagons found at, 187 

denarii, see ‘coins’. 

dental wear and decay, 60, 316. 

De Peel, helmet found at, 258. 
dev a Sansk., 417. 
diadems, 130 
directions, 351 

dis (pi. disir), 408-9, 414, 427-9. 

disa-blot, 427. 

disar-salr, Disa-ping, 428. 
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disease scapliocephalus, 50 , arthritis, 
abscesses, rickets, 60, scurvy, 316 
distaff, 199. 333 
Dtshngen Swed ,428. 

StO-TOfiO? TtiXeKVS, 39b. 

dcegr, dcegY-stglmg, 351 

dogs, 23, 36, 48, 50, 84-5, 119/186, 
282, 305, 314. 
dggurdv, 316. 

dolmens, 55-6, 58, 66 , dolmen period, 
123 

domestic animals, 23, 36,46,48, 53, 65, 
70, 83-6, 143, 159, 305. 309. 325-b 
domus, 321 
Donbaek (find), 236. 
door, 321, 323 
hopv, 388. 
double court, 327. 
draco, 374 
drafl%, 31 1. 

Drag, 353 

draga [tipp) hoga, 390, d segl, 364. 

dragon-ships, 358, 373-4. 

drag-retp, 364 

dr-and Arm ,321. 

draum-komir , 409. 

dreH, 358, 373-4. 

dry as octopetala, i, 4. 

Dublin, Norse langdom, 268 
duels (ON holmganga, q.v ), 149, 259, 
383. 397. 400, 413. 434- 
dikkr, 336. 
duru OE , 322. 

Dyaus pitar Sansk ,417. 
dyeing, 336 
dyngja, 326 

dyr{r) ON , 321 ; dyr Norw , 322. 
dyrs-horn, 317. 

ead, eaden OE , 435. 
ealh OE , 421 

Edda poems, 212, 214, 265, 308, 310, 
312-13, 315, 324, 371, 378, 381, 
398, 401-4, 410-11, 416, 419, 428. 
See also names of the several poems. 
Edda of Snorri, see Snorri. 
efhr-bdtr, 371. 

Eggjum (runic stone), 214. 

Egil Skalla-Grimsson and Egzls saga 
Skallagrimssonar , 214, 306, 308, 
330^ 339, 341, 374, 39S, 40b n , 431, 
433- 

Egtved (find), 148-9, 331. 

Egypt, ancient, 122, 124, 131, 148, 
152, 166, 169, 173, 280. 
e%hja, 346, 371 
Einang (runic stone), 244 
Einherjar (Othin's selected cham- 
pions in Valhall), 431. 

Eir, 420. 


Eiiik Blood-axe, king of Norway in 
tenth century, 214, 431 
Eiriksmdl (poem on death of Eirik), 
431 - 

ek, pron 221. 

Ekebergin Oslo (rock-carving), 106. 

eld-hus, 324, 326 

eldlii'is-fifi, 325. 

elves, 42 8-9, 432 

elymiis arenanus, 30S 

empetrum nigrum, 313 

enamelling, 185, 210, 257, 260, 271-2 

engraved ornament, 241 , 272, 292, 296 

cnm-spsemr , 35 S. 

eofor OE ,305. 

eoforspreot heorohociht, 386. 

eoliths, 4 

epipalaeolithic, 12-21, 23-51, 78, 
OHG, 314. 
epCTT]?, 345. 
erfi-Ql, 434 
ergt, 415. 
ent OSax , 30S 

Ertebolle (dwelling-site), 34, 36, 

culture, 36, 46 
ertog, ONorw , 193 
ertr, 30S 
ese OE , 427. 
escei OFr , 374. 

Eskilstuna (find), 156. 
esneque OFr., 373. 
et-ger OFns., 389 
Etne (finds), 17S 

Etruscan wine-carnage, 133, E bronze 
vessel, 150 n , culture, 180. 
Evenhus (rock-carving), 107, 109, 
170 

Eyrbyggja saga, 406 n , 432. 
eyrtr, 235 

Eyvind Kinnrifa, 433. 

fabricators, 27, 38 

fabrics, textile, 147-9, 277, 279, 284. 

Fdfmsmdl, 315 

faience, 273. 

falcons, 257, 306. 

faldr, 343 

Fanerup (find), 50 

Faroe Islands, 334, 348, 357, 374. 

.fasciolae crurales, 337. 

fatalism, 409, 435 

fauna (before and during the stone 
age), I, 2, 4, 12, 14, 16, 19, 23, 24, 
28, 34, 36, 85, 99, 143, 305. 

314- 

feather beds, 277, 279. 
fi-hiits.fjos, 325. 

Fej0 (find), 272. 
feldr, 342 

fella bldtspdn, 227 n., 425-6, 



felh-slid, 361 
fenja, 393 
Jcoh OE ,314. 
fev-ssnngr, fer-asydr, 371. 
ferja, 371, , ferju~karl, 371. 

fertility, cult, 137, 163-6, 248, 413, 
418-20, 425, 42S ; gods of, 137, 418, 

42 (and see Frey, Freyia, NiorSr, 
Vanir) , myths, 416 
festar~gl, 434 

fibulas, 126, 130, 132, 147-8, 184, 194, 
19S, 226, 242, 319, spectacle-fibula, 
137 , with returned foot, 200 
figure-heads on ships, 159, 357-8, 374 I 
figurines, 115-16, 120-1, i35-7» 148, 
219-20. 
file, 380, 

filigree, 194, 198-200, 202, 207, 232, 
241, 273, 291. 

Finiglacial period, 3 
' Finland, 2, 10, 32, 45, 53, 69 f , 71, 
75-7. 79-S2, 89, 94, 97-8, 1 17, 
120, 141 f , 147, 179. 210 f, 256, 
260-1, 268, 276, 281, 283-4. 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, 94-5. 210, 260 
firestones, 86, 87, 310. 
fire-pits, 310. 
jit, fit-skor, 339. 

Fitjar, battle of, 403. 
fja&y-spjdt, 386. 
jjdr-bovg, 326 
jjgl-kyngt, 415 
fjg&r, 387. 

FjQlsv'innsmdl, 419 
Fjprgyn, 418 and n 
Fjgrgynn, 418 n. 

Flaemmgr (sword-name), 382. 
Flachhugelgydher Ger , ‘mound- 
graves’, q V 
flagons, 199, 238, 262 
flake-axes, 19, 26, 33-4. 42-3. 45. 75 . 

mode of production, 37 
jiaki, 405. 
fidn OE , 385 
Flatruet (rock-carving), 115 
flaug, 363. 
flax, 143, 332 
jieinn, 385, 391 
jiekt, 405. 
flat, 324-5. 
jleth-skepta, 388. 
flint-places, 9, 18-21, 32, 45. 
flint work, oldest flint implements 
and weapons, 4-7, 12-20 , almond- 
shaped group, 5-7 ; Maglemose, 
25-7; Klampenborg, 33; micro- 
liths, 26-7; kitchen-midden flints 
(‘first flint-age’), 37, 431 early 
types, 19, 25-6, 33, 37; neolithic 
axes, 54-5, S2-3, 92. 393. (see 
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‘axes’); daggers, 55, 61, 68, 72, 
77-9. 82-3, 90, 123, 125-6, 144, 
377 See ‘ fiint-places ’ and under 
the various flint implements, 
flora, before and during the stone age, 
I, 2, 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 23, 28, 
33-4. 85 

folding stool, 148. 
fQn, 393- 

fonds de cahanes Fr , ‘remains of 
huts’, see ‘huts'. 

Fonn^s, brooch from, 243, 291. 
footprints (as symbols), 146, 159, 
161-2, 164-5, 168-70, 172 
Forberg (rock-paintmg) , 10 1-2 
For dal (rock-carving), 167 
fonng Norw , 408 
forks, 316. 
forn, 424. 
fornus, 31 1. 

Forsete ON., Fosite OFris , 420. 
Fositesland, 420 
Fosna culture, 18-21. 
fosterbrotherhood, fdstbrcedralag, 434. 
fowling arrows, 24, 28, 31, 37, 40, 73. 
frakka ON , franca OE , 388 
framfare Norw , 408 
Franks, 209, 231, 246, 342; Frankish 
influence, 262-3, 272-3, 297-9, 307, 

309, 338, 342. 404- 

frauja Got , 420 

Frazer, Sir James, 406, 410. 

Frey, 248, 402, 413, 416, 419-22, 
425-6, 428. 

Freyja, 402, 421, 428, 431 
Frigg, 418 n , 420-1. 
fringes, 147-9. 33 1. 34^^ fringed 
garments, 135, 137, 148 
Frisian influence, 193, 336, 338, 346, 
372, 420 
fnd-hgnd, 381. 
fnd-skjgldr, 401 
frce^i, 415 

Froihov (runic figurine), 219-20. 
FroSi, mythical king, 312, 420. 
frddr ‘luxuriant’, 416, 420. 
‘fruit-bowls’, 62 
fucus palmatus, 309 
fulling, fuller’s earth, 336. 
fushs, 31 1 

Fykanvatn (rock-carving), 103-5. 

(pi 408-10. 

fyreferd Norw., 408. 

gadd-hjalt, 380. 
gae Ir , 385 
gaesum, 385. 

gafeloc OE , gaflak ON., 387. 
gaisos, gaison, OGaul , 385 
yalaos, 3^5- 
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galdr, 414, galdrs fadiv 'father of 
spells’, 415. 

galdr e hewunden OE., 236. 

gahum horeale, 336 

Gallehus, golden horns from, 20S, 317 

gamhan-tetnn, 416. 

gammr, 358 '' 

gandr, 417 

gang, 326 

ganga hlfretiar, 425 , g. hi garbs, 326 
gang-plank, 282 
gar OE , 3S5 
garn, 329. 

gd^i> 323 

Ganfred Malaterra, 405 

Gantar, 254, 264 , Geatas OE , 264. 

Gefjon, 431 

geir-laukr, 309. 

geirr, getrt, 3S5. 

genius, 407--9 

geological dating, i, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9-12, 
14-18, 19 and n , 21, 32-3, 35-6, 
39-42, 45-6, 48-9, 70 n , 89, iio-ii, 
I43> 170 

ger OSax , OHG , 385. 

Germania, 252. 

Germanic 'race', 72, 96-7; people(s), 
190-2, 200, 212, 218, 226-7, 344, 
351, 382, 385 , name, 190-1 ; migra- 
tions, 191, 204, 206,209, 226,230-1, 
254-5, 292; mercenaries and allies 
of Romans, 192-3, 224, 234 , culture 
and industry, 19 1-3, 195, i97> 200, 
217, 226, 292, 294-5 ; customs, 399, 
402, 424; burial customs, 238-9; 
fatalism, 435 , language, 72, 96, 
191, 216-17, 224-5; common Ger- 
manic runes, 215-17, 225-7, 242; 
terms, 323, 325-6, 343, 379, 381, 385, 
388-9, 397-S, 401. 403. 421, 424» 
430 ; social ranks, 315 , structure of 
houses, 320-2; tables, 316, battle- 
formation, 400 , battle-cry, 400 ; 
costume, 337-8, 340-4; weapons, 

379. 383. 385. 389, 397-9, 401; 

gods, 412, 419-20. 
gem/OE., 435. 
giants' chambers, 66, 72. 
gildra, 306. 
gil-ker, 317. 
girouette Fr,, 358 
Gisli Sursson, 409. 

Gjeithus (rock-carving), 106, in. 
GjgU, 430. 
glaciation, 1-4, 12. 
gladius, 197; g incurvus, 381. 
glass, 193-7, 200, 202-3, 238-40, 245, 
257, 272, 281-2. 
glofa OE., gldfi ON , 342 
Glosa (rock-carvmg) , 107, 114 


gloves, 342. 

g^ttggr, 323 

gnarren OLG ,375. 
goblets, 238-9. 

Godfred, King of Denmark, 268. 
gods, 137, 156-7, 163, 165-6, 16S-9, 
172, 186-7, 189, 194, 20S, 216-17, 
233-4, 236, 24S, 250, 412, 416-22, 
425-8, 430-4 See JEsir, Vanir, and 
names of individual gods. 
god-webb OE , 337. 

Godwine, Earl, 394 
Gokstad ship, 282, 2S7, 300, 323, 347, 
351, 356, 359-62, 364, 367-9, 371. 
Golden Bough, The, 406, 410. 
golf, 326 

Ggiidhr, ggjidull, 417 
Gorm the Old, King of Denmark, 269, 
277-288 
ggrn, 329 
gob, 417 and n 
gobi, 429. 

Gothiglacial period, 3, 17 
Goths, origin of, 202, 254, 427 ; migra- 
tions, 202, 230-1, 254, by the 
Vistula, 254 ; in Southern Russia, 
202-3, 206, 219, 221-3, 293 ; by the 
Danube, 223; in Pannonia, 231; 
in Hungary, 256; in Italy, 230-1, 
in Gaul, 231 , in Spam, 231 ; rela- 
tions with Scandinavia, 202-3, 206, 
221, 226, 22S, 230-2, 254, 256, 293; 
runes and runic inscriptions, 202, 
206, 214, 216-19, 221-6, 228, 414; 
Ulphihan alphabet, 224, 414; art 
and culture, 202-3, 221, 293-4; 
historians, 255 

Gotland, 59, 64, 69, 79, Sg, 88, 02, 
139, 150-2, 175-6, 181, 1S4-5, 

200 n , 201-2, 209, 215 n , 231, 237, 
246-7, 249, 256-7, 259, 273, 280, 
286, 295, 320, 384. 

Gotones, 254 
grasabr mjgbr, 313 

grattoirs carings Fr., 'carinated 
planes q v. 
grautar-trog, 317. 
grautr, 312. 
gravers, 13, 17, 19, 33 
gravures sur roches Fr., 'rock-carv- 
ings', q.v 

great auk, 1 15, 305. 

Greenland, 2, 3, 270, 284 n., 320, 
327 n., 346. 

Gregory of Tours, 264. 

Grettis saga, 385-6, 41 1. 
grima, 343 
grgf, 306 
grorudite, 76. 

Grottasgngr, 312. 
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gruel, 312-13, 317, 349. 
gY'^ta, 317. 
guindev Fr., 364. 
gull-hand, gidl-hla^, 344 
Gullrum (dwelling-station), 85, 119. 
gullrekin fair , 389. 
giill-spsemr , 359 
gmm, 417. 

Gundestnip, silver vessel from, 187, 
189, 208, 402. 

Gungnir, 417. 

Gunnarshaug (ship-grave), 360-1, 391 

Gusir, King of the Finns, 392 

gutam run Got , 'of the Goths', 218 

Guta saga, 261 n 

gud-vefr, 337 

gyr'd a i hroekr, 340. 

gydjur, 429. 

Hacksilher Ger., 273. 

^hsscele OE., 330, 342. 
hasft-mece OE ,386. 

^ 3 sll, 357. 

hasra ON , h^re OE , 337* 
hasrdgruhe Dan , 177. 
hsett OE., 342. 
hafnar-mark, 351. 
hafr, hafy%, 308. 
haf-sktp, 374-5. 

hafts, wooden, 25, 147, 386, 388-9, 
395-6 , iron, 387 , hafting, 24, 55, 76. 
haf -Villa, 351 

Haggeby (engraved stone), 246. 
hailag run. Got , 214, 218. 
hair-nets, 148, 331, 343. 
hairpins, 194, 198 
Hala, King, 430. 

Hdkon Eiriksson (Earl who ruled 
Norway 970-95), 274, 426-7, 432-3. 
Hakon the Good (King of Norway 
934-61), 402-3. 
hakuls Got , 330. 
halberts, 123-5 

halda skildi fynr einhverjum 'hold 
shield before one’ (in duels), 400. 
Halfdan the Black, Norwegian king- 
let in ninth century, 427. 

Halfs saga, 432. 
half-pynna, 394. 

Hallstatt culture, 137, 173-5, ^ 77 > 
183; types, 137. 173-4. 185, 

period, 129, 176-7, 180, 183-4. 
hats, halsan, halsa-skurdr, 366. 
hamal-kyrm, 308 

hamtngja (pi. hammgjur), 408-9, 427. 
hamingju-madr, 409. 
hamla, 366. 

hammers, 24, 43, 168, 404, as pen- 
dant, 412, hammer-symbol, 414, 
418; hammer-stones, 43, 143. 


Hammer (rock-carving), 103, 170. 
Hammerstrom, Magnus, 227 
ham Norw dial , hamn Swed ,409. 
hamr, 408-9; ham-rammr, 408. 
ham-stohnn, 409. 
hand-SBX OE., 393 

hand-axes, 13, 17; (another type), 
393-4 

handle, see 'haft’ 

hand-0X, 393-4 

hand-sax, 379, 393. 

hand-sco OLG , 342 

hanging vessels, see ‘pendent vessels’. 

hanzki, 342. 

hdr, 366. 

Harald Bluetooth (King of Denmark 
c, 940-86), 269, 288. 

Harald Fairhair (first King of united 
Norway c 860-933), 263, 269, 374, 
383. 402 

Harald Hildetann, King of Denmark, 
433 

Hdrbardsljod, 308, 313, 371. 
hare not eaten, 305. 

Harebjerg (find), 5 
hanso, run. Got., 221. 

Harothi, 255. 

harpoons, 24, 28, 31, 33-4, 37, 40, 44, 
73, 78, 86-7, 112, 1 14, 306 
HarSakmit, 394 
Harudes, 19 1, 252-4. 
harug OHG , 42 1 
Hastefjorden (dwelling-site), 31. 
hadna, 330. 
hauhan Fr , 363. 

Haugen (find), 279 
Haustlgng (poem), 399. 

Hdvamdl, 213, 352, 400, 41 1, 416, 434. 

hawking, 257, 306. 

hazel-nuts, 23, 40, 85, 309. 

hearg OE., 421 

Headobeardan, 264. 

hearth, 320, 322-4 

Hebrides, 320, 327 

hecen OE , 330. 

heckles for linen, 278, 333. 

Hedeby, 273, 275-6. 

Hedelisker (find), 204. 

heden OE., 330, 342. 

hefill, hefil-skapt, hefla, hefla-skurdr, 

365 

Heggen, church-vane at, 303. 
heill ‘omens’, 426. 

Heidmgrk, 263 ; now Hedmark 
HeiSnir, 254 
Heimdall, 316 
hekla, 330, 342 

Hel (the goddess), 431 ; (the abode of 
the dead), 430-1. 

Helgahvida Hjgrvafdssonar, 2 65 , 381-2 . 
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Helgakvida Hundingshana, 310, 435. 
Hell (rock-carving), 98, 100. 
helmets, 205-6, 258, 260-1, 401-3. 
Hemmor (dwelling-site), 85 
Hemse church, 304. 
heolop-helm OE , 403 
heorphacen lildf OE ,312 
heph-sax, 385-6 

Herculaneum, picture of ship at, 374 
here OE , 'ravaging army’, 271. 
her-huml, 399 
her-QV, 393 
her-skjgldr, 401. 

Heruli, 204, 230, 255, 414 
hesta-kovn, 308 
Hesychius, 372, 
hed'inn, 330, 342 
hey-hlada, 326 
high-seat pillars, 324, 421 
Hildisvm, Hildisvmi, 402. 
hill forts, 249-51. 
hilmir, 402. 

hilts, 232, 272, 378, 380 and n , 386. 
Himlmgoje, runic brooch from, 219- 
21. 

Himmelstadlund (rock-carvings), 167 

hjallr, 326, 

hjalm-hevi, 402 

hjalm, hjalm-vglr, 368. 

hjalmv, 308 

hjalp-ve'tp, 369 

Hjortsprmg, offering found at, 1S6, 
204, 397; t)oat, 1S6, 347, 353 
hlada, 326. 

hlaut, hlauUte%nar , hlaut-vt^r, 424-6 
hleypa or heflum, 365. 
hl'pZa, 350. 

hnakhi, hnakh-m'iZi, 369 
hoards of amber, 63 ; bronzes, 154 f , 
gold, 209, 218, 231-2, 234-5, 236 
and n , 237, 241, 248 ; silver, 273-4. 
Hobro (find), 143. 

Hoby (find), 194 
Hoen, brooch from, 273 
hop ON , 285, 422 ; hop OE., 422. 
hgpu^d 'figure-heads’, 374; hgptSa-skip, 
hgpud-sHp, 358 
hgputS-henda, 363 
hgpu^bita-r'dm (pL), 370. 
hgpud-d'Cikr , 343. 

Hoganas (find), 32 
hggg-spjdt, 385, 388. 
hgkull, 330 
Holbaek (find), 50. 

holmgang, 413, holm-ganga, 434. See 
'duels’. 

holy white stones, 247-8, 413 
Holmegaard (dwelling-sites), 23, 25, 
32. 

homo, 417. 


hooks (fisliing), 24, 34, 48, 73, 86-7, 
105, 305-6. 
hgpt, 417. 
hgrgr, 421. 

horns (drinking), 208, 239, 279, 317. 
horn-scip OE , 357 
horse-fighting, 146, 246 
horse-flesh, eating of, 314. 

Horsens (find), 123 
hosa, hosn-leistr , 340. 
hgttr, 342. 

houses (dwelling), 45, 52, 84-5, 128, 
199, 248-9, 319-28, house-urns, 
f 50 > 319 
hov Norw , 422 
hrtnga-hrynja, 404 
Hringarfki, 263 
Hrmghorm, 358 

hvinged-stepna, hnng-naca OE , 35S. 
hring-lren OE., 381. 

Jmng-msel OE ,386 and n. 

hringr ' ship, 358 , ' ring ’ and ' sword 

381. 

hrt'} 7 gyetpdr hjalmr, 403. 
hrop, 352, 356 
Hrotti (sword-name), 386 
hrmig OE., 386 

Hrunting OE. (sword-name), 3S6. 
M'ipa ON., hupe OE., 342 
Imgr, 407-8 ; hug Norw. dial , 408. 
Jmg-stohyin, 409 
hukds-h]almr, 403, 415 
hull of ships, 354-62; divisions of, 
370 

human figures and faces: painted on 
stone, 115 ; engraved on stone, 115, 
159-62, 166, 168-70, 172, 246-7, 
259; engraved on bronze, 134-5; 
in chased openwork on bronze, 187 ; 
embossed, 189, 208, in relief, 208; 
in filigree, 232 , on bracteates, 
233; images (figurines, statuettes, 
&c), 115-16, 119, 120-1, 135, 137, 
219-20, 401, 413 (wooden) See 
also 'gods’ and 'images’. 
hikn-hora, 363, 367 
hiknn, 363-4 

hunters, hunting-life and culture, 
15-16, 23-4, 28-9, 36, 40-1, 44, 
46-8, 51, 53, 64-5, 70, 73-6, 82, 
85-8, 97-8, 102, III, 1 14, 116-17, 
1 20-1, 158, 170, 305, 309; methods 
of hunting, 40, 44, 48, 74, 87-8, 
306; hunting weapons, 16, 28, 48, 
73. 78-9. 306, 386, 388, 390-1; 
hunting-stations, 23, 39-40, 86, 
305, hunters’ magic, 113-14, 118, 
120, 121, 170, 412. 

Hunterston brooch, 287. 
hun~pyrel OE., 363. 
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hurd OHG ,321. 
hurd, 321, 323. 
hiisa-snotva, 350 
hiid-skoY, 339. 
huts, 45, S4-5, 128, 31S 
Hvellinge (find), 69 
Hvileh0j (find), 277. 
hvgnn, hvann-njoh, 309 
Hygelac OE , King of G eat as in early 
sixth century, 264, 267 
Hymiskvida, 324, 426. 

Hyndhdjod, 424, 428 
hyrned ceol OE., 357 

Ibn Fadlan, 342, 379 
ice age, 1-7, 31, 158, in Western 
Europe, 27, 49, 99, 1 13-14 
Iceland, finds in, 285 , settlement of, 
270, 284, 324, 327; burial cus- 
toms, 285 ; costume, 340 , weaving, 
334> 33^; voyages to, 351, 374, 
export of falcons, 307; fire-pits, 
310, houses, 320, 325, 327 and n. ; 
temples, 285, 422-3; position of 
godi, 429, farming, 308, 311, 326, 
332, beverages, 313, boats, boat- 
graves, 285, 371 , shields, 399 ; 
survival of older conceptions and 
names, 351, 407-8, religion, 416, 
427 , literature, 284, 406 n , 422, 
and see under ‘ Edda poems ‘sagas’, 
Snorri, and names of individual 
sagas and poems 
idiks Ir , 350 
lerfe OE ,314 
tiingr, 343 

lie de Groix (find), 283 
ih, 369. 

images, of men, 115-16, 120-1, 135-7, 
219-20, 401 , of gods, 137, 169, 324, 
413, 421-2, 424, of the sun, 156-7, 
412 , of the phallos, 413,0! animals, 
74, 77, 115-19, 121, 299, 300, 358; 
of birds, 115 , image-magic, 413. 
Indo-European people (s) and culture, 
72, 95. 307. 333-4. 417. 4 ^ 9 . words 
and language, 307, 313, 345, 417 
and n 

‘ Indo-Germans’, 95 
Indra, 418. 

Ing OE , 420 
ingenui, 315 
ingots, 232, 234-5, 273 
inlaying, 132-3, 200, 202, 241, 257, 
291 

inn-vttSir, 359 
interglacial periods, i, 2, 7 
interlacing designs, 295, 298, 301-2 
iron age, 91, 122, 173! and passim, 
phases and chronology of early 


iron age, 173-6, 183; poverty of 
early iron age, 1 79-83 ; production 
and smelting of iron, 173, 176-9, 
275 See also ‘Celtic iron age', 
‘Hallstatt period’, ‘La T^ne’, 

‘ Roman iron age ’ 

Irp^, 421, 427 
zsates Unctona, 336. 
loros, 334 
istuha OSlav , 324. 
isungr, 343. 

Idun’s apples, 309 

td-varp, 380 

ivories, carved, 295, 297 

jacket, 148, 331. 
jafm, 336 

J a kdrla pottery, 8 1 . 
jdn MHG , 380. 

Taravallen, Skfine (find), 6, 32. 

jarl, 315 

jdfn-hardi, 357. 

jdrn-skjQldr, 399. 

jdrn~temn, 385. 

jars, 195-6, 199 

jar&ar megzn, 418. 

jar^ar-men ‘turf raised as an arch’, 
434 

jast-osty, 31 1. 

Jattebole (dwelling-site), 85, 120-1 
Jelhnge (graves with runic stones), 
277, 279, 288, 303; Jelhnge style, 
291. 301, 302, 304 
jgfurr, 305 
Jolnir, 425 

Jordanes, 245, 255, 421. 
jgsty, 31 1. 

Juellinge (find), 194 and n , 196, 
313 

]ugs, 194. 199. 238 
Jupiter, 412, 417-18. 

Jutes, 253-4. 

Kanodal(ia)v, 409 
kdl, 308. 
kalkr, 316 

kdpa, 339 , 342 
Kapa^os Med Gr , 372 
karfi, 371-2, 374 
karl, 315 

Karleby (find), 56 

Karmsund (ship-grave), 282 n 
K&rstad (rock-carving with runic in- 
scription), 162, 221 
Kasemose (find), 50. 
kaup-skip, 374 

keel, 353-4. 356-7 
keelson, 362 
kefli, 397 

hezh, 363. 
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keipr, 366. 
keipull, 346. 
kerhng, 362. 
kesja, 388. 
ketil-tak, 434 
keys, 238 

k%fna, 317 ^ 

kirtle, 148, 277, 332, 337-8, 340-1, 404. 
kitchen middens, 9, 34, 49, 51, 54, 78, 
91, 95, 429, described, 35-6, posi- 
tion and distribution of, 36, 39, 
42-5, 47; people of, 36, 49-51, 60, 
65, 91, race, 49-51, 94, culture, 
34-48, 318 , relation to Maglemose, 
33-4, 40-1 , to central and west 
European cultures, 45-7 , to mega- 
lithic culture, 64-5 , graves, 49-50, 
91 , period, 9, 33-4. 4i“2, 44-5> 73. 
78, 94, III. 

kitchen utensils, 278, 317 
Kivik (grave), 146, 156, 160, 163 
kjarm, 

KjOlevig (runic stone), 244. 

357- 

Klampenborg (dwelling-sites), 33-4, 
40— 2 

335 ; kU-herg, 335. 
klehhey Norw ,335. 
klsedi, 336 
kl6, 366 
klofa-rikm, 370 
Mofi, 362, 370. 
klumha, 397 
knarre ME., 375. 

KneheUptess Ger , 387 
knives, of flint, 25, 44, 143, of a 
boar's tusk, 37; slate, 77-9, 83, 
119-20, bronze, 130, 135, 142, 173, 
186, iron, 174-5, 179, 194, 196, 198, 
238, 316 

kngrr, 374-5, Aworr Norw., 375. 

Knut the Great, King of England and 
Denmark, 269, 274, 358, 374, 396, 
405. 

kofn, 342-3. 
kola, 323 
kolfy, 306, 391. 

Komsa culture, 20, 113 n. 
Konungs-shuggsjd ‘The King's 
Mirror’, 395 
korab[l)t ORuss , 372. 

Korartorp (dwellmg-site), 80 
korkiy 308. 

Kormdks saga, 428. 
korn-hla^a, 326 
Kossmna, Gustaf, 95, 97 n. 
koton Arabic, 337. 

Kovel (runic spear), 218, 225. 
kraskt-ber, 313 
Kragehul (find), 204. 


Kragenflasckcn Ger , ‘ collared flasks ’, 
q V 

krappa-rum, 370 
Kristiansund (find), 15. 
krok-faldr, 343. 
krokr, 358, 386 (pi ) 
krok-QY, 391 

krok-spjot, 386 , krok-svtda, 387 
ktiggr, 346 
Kunda culture, 29 
kurt, kortO'Fns , 33S 
Kvalsund (find of ship and boat), 
206-7, 347. 355-6. 
kveif, 342 

kvern, kvernar-auga, 312 
kylfa, 391, 397 
kylna, 31 1. 
kyn-fylgja, 409 
Kyro river (find), 210 
kyrtill, 338, 341 

Lade, temple at, 424 
Isegja (and Isegtr, Issgisk) segl, 366 
Idfi, 326 
lag'vdpn, 385. 
lances, 197, 205, 3S9 
Landndmahok ‘ Book of (Iceland’s) 
Settlement’, 392 
land-noYt>r, 351 

Landsverk (rock-carving), loi 
land tenure, 314, 326-7. 
landvarnay-sk'tp, 373 
LangbarSr (sword-name), 382. 
lang-eldv, 322 

Langobards, Lombards, 230, 254, 

332 

lang-scipii OE ,373. 
lang-sktp, 372-3. 
lapt, 327 

Larne Lough culture, 47 
Idia siga, 365 ; Idt siga til, 348. 

La Tdne period, 180, 185-6, 189, 19 1, 
226, 249; phases, 183-4; culture, 
183, 191 , style, 187. 
lauky (any plant of alhuyyi genus) , 309 
laiipY smjgys ‘container (of standard 
size) of butter', 31 1. 

Lavenstedt (finds), 13. 
laws, Old Norwegian, 235, 306, 307, 
324, 327, 352, 398 , GulaJ^ing, 324, 
327, Frostajping, 327, early Christian 
law of Norway, 415, 421 , King 
Valdemar's Jutish laws, 324, Gut- 
nish, 421. 

leaf ornament, 302. 
leaf-shaped blade, 130. 
leather cooking- vessels, 310 
leg-bands, 337-8, 340. 

Leiknes (rock-carvings), 105 
leista-hyceky, 332, 340. 
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let'dangrs-skip , 373. 
leitSar-stjarna, 351. 

Uida skip, 353. 
let'dsQgu-madv , 351. 

Lejre temple, 263, 422. 

Leka (rock-pamting), 115, (ship- 
grave), 282 n. 
libations, 164, 425 
hggja iflah, 325. 

Lihult axe, 42 ; culture group, 44, 47. 
lik, 364. 

Limhamn axe, 33, 42, 75. 

Lmdholm (runic amulet), 243 
hnd, 337, 388, 397, hnd%, 337, 388, 
hndi-skjgldr, 397. 

Lindqvist, Professor Sune, 40 n., 

149 n., 232 n , 246 n , 258, 302 n. 
linen, 332-3, 337-S, 343- 
hngam-yoni (Sansk.) symbol, 164 
Lmnesoy (find), 115. 
dip, 313. 
lit-mosi, 336. 

htonna htovea, 6, 7, 10, 36, htonna 
subsidence, 6, 10 
Ijds-alfar, 428. 

Ijdn 'loover', 323. 
lodestar, 351. 

Lofoten Islands, flint-places, 9 ; 

fisheries, 306 
Lokasenna, 428. 

Lombards, 230, 254, 332 
‘Long Serpent’, 356, 358, 361. 
long-ship, 372-4. 
loom, 334-5. 
lopt, lopt-svalar, 325. 
louhia OHG., 325, 
lower grave, 67. 
lumhlo OHG., 331. 
lunulae, 13 1. 

lurer Dan , ‘trumpets’, 138. 

Hdr, 312 

lycopedtum alptnum, 336. 

M - 415- 

Lyngby culture, 13-16, 30; period, 

27. 

lyphng, 360, 370. 

maces, 63, 66, 76-7, 116. 
macoma calcar ea, 17. 
mxl OE., 381. 
msskir, 378-9 
Maere temple, 424. 
msest OE., 345 

Magdalenian culture, 13, 16, 20, 24, 

27; types, 15, 24. 

magic, 410 f., 432 ; hunters’ magic, 

1 13-14, 1 18, 120-1, 170, 412 ; runic, 
212-15, 217, 224, 226, 229, 233, 
243-4, 413-141 image-magic, 412; 
picture-magic, 1 1 3, 1 20, 1 70, 4 1 2-1 3 ; 
3025 Gg 
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sacrificial, 411 ; wizardry, 383, 414- 
15 ; charms, 236, 411, 414; Mith- 
raic, 224 See ‘amulets’, ‘mana’, 
‘ prophecy ’, ‘ sortilege ’ . 

Maglemose, dwelling-sites, 23, 32; 
people and race, 23, 32, 48 f , 95, 
97», dogs, 48 , culture, 23-34, 41, 97, 
112 ; art, 27-8, 39, 78, 112, 116, 318 ; 
relation to other cultures, 24-34, 
40; period, 9, 26, 32, 36, 41-2, 44, 
47> 49, 51 , 95, iid* 

magna (verb), magnat (past part.), 
411 

mail-coats, 186, 205-6, 403-4. 

mdki OSax ,379. 

mdl, 381 ; mdla-spjdt, 389. 

Mammen find, 277, 279 ; style, 302 n. 

mammoths, 1,2. 

mana, 410 and n., 412, 417. 

mdnabar-matr, 317. 

manes, 407, 410, 427. 

mangana, 404. 

mantel OFr., 339 

Manx crosses, 288-9, 303; Manx 
runes, 271-2, 286, 288 
Marcomanm, 192, 195, 197-8, 202-3, 
220, 222, 225-6, 332 
Maria-Saalerberg (inscription), 219. 
Maroboduus, 192 

Marstrander, Professor Carl J. S., 
219, 225 

marsh tortoise, 23. 
masts, 282, 345, 362-4. 

Mastenke%l Ger ,363. 
mast-partner, 362-3 
matelot Fr , matroos Du , 349. 
madra, 336 
mat-selja, 317 

Mauland (inscribed bract eate) , 243. 
meander, 133, 135, 160, 195, 199, 227, 
247 

mice OE., 379. 
medallions, 209, 233, 241. 
medicine-men, 416. 
megalithic graves, 55-61, 64-5, 74, 
97, 160, 427, 430, distribution, 
58-9, 63-5; types of graves and 
chronology, 55-7 J civihzation and 
types, 52-65, 74-6, 79, 80, 82-7, 
95, 127; period, 89, contacts with 
Arctic stone culture and single- 
grave culture, 53-4, 64-8, 74-5, 
82-7, 90; people and race, 59-61, 
64-5, 94-5, 97; immigration, 59, 
64-5, 94-5 See ‘submegalithic’. 
megin ‘mana’, 41 1, 418. 
megin-dss, 417. 
megin-gj grd, 411,418-19. 
megtn-Mfy, 359, 361. 
mekets Got., 379. 
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melY, 308. 
mesolithic, 19 
medja, 343. 
microliths, 19, 26-7, 30, 33, 37, 42. 
migration period, 87, 187, 209, 21 1, 
230-51, 255-6, 258, 306, 332, 344, 
382* 

migrations, 82, 95 ; of hunting tribes, 
15, 21, 31, 41, 44, 48; megahthic, 
53, 58-60, 64-5, 94-5 ; single-grave 
(battle-axe) people, 65-72, 95, 

97 n ; Indo-European people, 72, 
95 ; Celtic, I So ; Finno-Ugrian, 210 , 
Huns, 230; Germanic, 97 n , 191, 
204, 206, 209, 226, 230, 292 , 
Scandinavian, 182, 254, 261, 

Cimbn and Teu tones, 190-1 , 
Harudes, 191 ; Heruh, 204, 230, 
255, Burgundians, 231, 254-5; 
Goths, 202, 230-2, 254; Vandals, 
231, 254; Danes, Rugi, Harothi, 
255; Anglo-Saxons, 231, 255; 

Lombards, 230 ; Franks, Alamanni, 
231; Vikings, 268-71, 284. 
migration style of ornament, 241, 260, 
290, 292. 
mills, 312. 

Mimir, 41 1 

mit umgeschlagenem Fuss 'with re- 
turned foot’, see ‘brooch’ and 
‘fibula’. 
mi(5, 369 
Mithra, 224. 

Mjolkbo (dwelling-site), 85. 
mjQ^, 313. 

Mojebro (inscribed and pictured 
stone), 246. 
mohna, 312. 
monan miht OE., 41 1. 
monoxylon, 346, 371. 

Montelius, Oscar, 5-7, 14, 55 n., 
69 n., 77 n., 90 n , 123 n., 125 n, 
128 n , 129, 130 n , 173, 174 n,, 180, 
183 n., 200, 219, 273 n. 

Mos (rumc spearhead), 219 
motr^ 343, 
mQttull, 339, 342 
rngiu-nautar, mgtu-neyti, 349. 
mound-graves, 174-5. 

Mousterian culture, 5, 20 
Muller, Sophus, 59 n , 65 n., 72 n , 
78n ,97n.,i23n., i25n., i26n , 129, 
130 n., 142 n., 162 n., 180, 187 n., 
194 n., 200 n , 241, 292 n., 293, 298. 
munker0iser Norw., 145. 
musk-oxen, 2. 
mutuns Lith., 343. 

Mycenean civihzation, 131-2, 140. 
mylna, 312. 
myricagale, 313. 


mysa, 31 1. 

myths origin of runes, 212-13 ; King 
FrbSi’s mill, 312; Big’s visits to 
men, 316, 337, Frey-myths, 416, 
419, his folding ship, 346, 419, his 
boar, 402 : Ibun’s apples, 309 ; 
myths of Thor and Indra, 343, 
418-19; Thor's hammer, 412; 
Othin’s origin, 416; confusion with 
Frey, 416; his procession of the 
dead, 425 ; war of ^sir and Vamr, 
416; Ragnarok, 418, 431, Balder 
in Hell, 430-1 ; ^Egir and Bdn’s 
sea-dwelling, 42S, 432. 
mytiliis eduhs, 36. 

nd-hjargir, 430 

7iiep OE , Yisepd ON , 308. 

nafarr ON , 7iafu-gdY OE., 328. 

Tiaga Sansk , 346. 

Namnfors (rock-carving), 107, 109, 
114-15, 170 

naturalistic art, 73-4, 98-9 western 
palaeolithic, 27, 100, 112, ii3n., 
1 14; Maglemose period (pictures on 
horn), 27-8, 31, 1 12; Arctic stone 
age' rock-pamtmgs, 74, 98, 99, loi- 
2, 105; rock-carvings, 74, 98-114, 
169, 172, 412; images, 74, 1 15-17; 
statuettes, 121; picture on slate 
knife, 120; bronze age. heads as 
terminals and pictures on bronze, 
134; images, 135, 137, 401; Celtic, 
187, 189; Scythian, 189; migration 
period, sculptured stones, 246-7, 
347, 364, 375 ; Merovingian period: 
pictures on metal and stone, 259, 
401 ; Viking period pictures, 276. 
ndttuYdr, 316. 
naust, 326, 352. 

Maw&*need’ (the rune N), 215, 414. 
navigation, 351-3. 
navis longa, 373. 

needles, bone, 126, 329 ; for spinning, 
333 , cobbling, 339 ; plaiting, 334. 
nef-bjgrg, 403. 

Nerigon, 253. 

nert Ir , nerth Welsh, 419. 

Nerthus, 419. 

Nesjar, battle of, 403. 

Nestor’s chronicle, 269, 374. 
netting-sticks, 31-2, 40. 
nettle (as textile material), 332, 337. 
Nibelungenhed, 235. 
nicknames, 387, 398. 
niello-work, 202, 291, 302. 
night-clothes, 340-1. 
njayd-gjgrd, 419. 

Njgrbr, 419-20, 425. 

1 nohiUs, 315. 
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nghkvi, 346. 

ndr ON., no Norw., 346. 

Nordfjord (rock-carving), 412 
Nordland (boat-grave), 281. 
Normandy, 269, 271, 289, 313. 
normr, norns, 409, 435. 

Norre-Lyngby (find), 14, 
noYYOn hdyskuY ONorw , 276. 

North Etruscan letters, 219, 225. 
North Sea style, 290, 292. 

Nostvet, culture, 19, 44-5, 47, 95, 97, 

1 1 1 ; forms and types, 9, 42, 44, 
75; axe, 42-3; period, 74, 76, 78, 
86 . 

nuclei (flint), 19. 
nuphar luteum, 23. 

Nydam (find, including ship), 204-5, 
331. 347. 353--7. 359-6i. 

oars, 23, 25, 159, 246, 282, 353-6, 
362, 371-2, 375. 
dhasa OHG., 322 
0demotland (runic amulet), 243 
oMy, 379 

offerings, 153-7, i8b~9. 204-8, 424-5, 
&c ; offering scene, 146 ; at springs, 
149, 153, 155 ; at dlvkvaYnaY, 164 ; m 
bogs, 153-4, 156. 179. 186-9,204-8, 
355 ; of flint implements, 153 ; bronze 
hoards and treasures, 142, 154-5 i 
trumpets, 154; axes, 155; mantle, 
149; sun-disks, 156-7; vessels, 134, 
187, 189, 205; wagons, 187-8; 
weapons, 186, 205 ; small boats, 
154-6; boats, 186, 205-6; ships, 
205, 206-7, 355 ; gold hoards, 

134, 235; food, 164, 179; grave- 
offerings, 196, 282, 427 ; for victory, 
186-7, 204-5 See also 'sacrifice', 
ogam, 217, 227. 

Ohthere OE. (narrative reported by 
King Alfred), 306, 352, 363. 

Qh 313 * 

Olaf Haraldsson (St. Olaf), King of 
Norway 1015-30, 274, 303, 337, 399, 
404-5 ; Olafs saga helga, 337, 413. 
Claf Skautkonung, 274 
Claf the Quiet (King of Norway 
1067-93). 339 

Olaf Tryggvason (King of Norway 
995-1000), 269, 303, 358, 361, 396, 
405; dlafs saga Tyyggvasonay, 309 
Clafr Geirstada-alfr, 428. 

Olbia, 202, 222. 

Olonets, 76, 1 14, 1 17. 
olpa, 342 

gnd ‘porch’, 321, 324; ‘spirit’, 407. 
QnduY-dss, 306 

qnd-vegiy Qndvegis-sMuv y 324. 

Opedal (runic stone), 245. 


Q^> 391 ; finsk, 392. 
oracles, 415. 

0re Dan Norw ,235. 

Ordencus Vitahs, 401. 

Orkneys, 267, 320. 

Ormrinn Langi, ‘Long Serpent’ 

(fl-v.), 358. 

ornament, see ‘decorative art’ and 
under various styles 
Orosius, 186. 

Qrva-malVy gwa-mseh, 391. 

Qrvay-Odds saga, 393 
Oseberg grave and ship, 272, 279, 282, 
287, 296, 298, 312, 335-6, 347, 358-9, 
361-4, 367-8, 370-1, 374, Oseberg 
style, 291, 296 f., 299, 302. 

Qskuhakat bvauh, 312. 
osty, 31 1. 
ostvea edulis, 36 

Othin, 236, 259, 313, 402, 410-11, 
414-16, 420-2, 424-5, 427, 431, 
433; 415. 

6pY, 415. 

Qttar, 428 

Qttar’s Barrow, 263. 

Ovnen (rock-carving), 115. 

paddle, 25 ; paddling of boats, 347 
pails, 147, 149, 184, 196, 238, 242, 
282 

palaeolithic, 6, 7, 13, 15-17, 19. 21, 
24, 26-7, 29-31, 74, 78, 95, 100, 
102, 111-13 and n , 114. 
pally, 324 

Palojoki (dwellmg-site), 117. 
palstaves, 130, 133, 147. 
parrying, 400 

passage-graves, 55-8, 62, 66-8, 70, 

79. 

peacock, 282. 

‘pecking’, 38, 42, 99. 

Pedersen, Holger, 222 n., 224. 

'beita, ^88; peitneskir hialynar, 403. 
pehcan, 305. 
penannular brooch, 277. 
pendants, 25, 63, 112, 194, 232, 273. 
pendent vessels, 135-6, i55- 
perforated work, 184, 232, 291. 
periods of archaeology 90 f , 122 f., 

141-3* 

Pernau finds, 29. 

Petroassa (gold hoard, including 
runic nng), 214, 218, 219 n., 221 n. 
phallos, 41 1, 413, 420 ; phallic worship, 

413. 415. 420 

pick-axes {pics Fr.), 19, 26, 33, 37, 
42-3. 45. 54 ^ 

Pihtipudas (find), 120. 
pike, 23, 28. 

1 pile-dwellings, 139, 333* 
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pins, bone, 24, 37, 63, 143 ; bronze, 135, 
137, 139, 142, 150, iron, 173-6, 
179, 183-4, 210, 238, 284. 
pinus cembra, 118 
piquetage Fr , ‘ pecking q v. 

Piraeus lion with runic inscription, 
289. 

place-names as archaeological evi- 
dence, 248, 275, 31 1, 315, 323, 327, 
337, 352-3, 399, 420-1. 
plaiting, 331, 333-4 
planes, 17, 219. 
playing-pieces, see 'tables’ 

Pliny, 252-3, 312 

plough, 143, 307, 309 , ploughing, 159, 
166, 307 

pol Russ., 324; poloh Russ , 325. 
pommels, 133, 378, 380. 
portage of ships, 352. 
pottery, Campignian, 46; Viste, 34, 
Klampenborg, 33, 40, kitchen 

middens, 36, 38-40 , Nostvet, 

44, band-pattern, 52, megalithic, 
58, 62-3 (types and styles), 67, 
in single-graves, 66-9, of boat- 
axe culture, 70 ; corded ware, 
68, 80-1 , Swedish neolithic, 80, 
85 , Finnish neolithic ■ comb-pottery, 
80-1 (types and styles), 89, 117; 
textile pottery, 81 , Ruskenesset 
(gram-impressed), 86, 307; late 
neolithic decadence, 72 , bronze 
age, 142, 150; early iron age, 161, 
175, 179 ; Celtic types, 227 ; Roman 
iron age, 162, 194-6, 199 (types and 
forms), 202-3; migration period, 
240, 242 , Vilang period . Frankish 
pottery, 273 , china, 273 See also 
‘urns’. 

praeusta tela, 387 

Prex (inscription), 225 

Pfithvi mdtar Sansk., ‘mother earth’, 

417- 

Procopius, 230, 255. 
prophecy, 414-15, 426. 

Ptolemy, 253. 

Puntala in Tavastland (find), 118. 
pygmy flints, 26, 27. 

Pytheas, 190, 252-3, 313. 

Quadi, 225 

quadrellus, 391; quarrel, 391. 
qmlle Fr., 357. 
quivers, 390-1. 

rd, rd-band, 364 

Rkbelov Lake (dwelling-site), 31. 
races of Scandinavia, 48 f , 59 f., 94 f. 
Ragnar LoSbrdk, 337. 

Pagnarsdrdpa, 399. 


Ragnarok, ‘Twilight of the Gods’, 
418, 431 

rakkt, 364 

Raknehaug (royal grave), 263, 
ramm-aiikinn , 41 1 
Ramsjo (dwelling-site), 9. 

Ran, 42S, 432. 
rand-beag OE., 398 
Rdo (find), 16-17. 
raque Fr., 364. 
rdh, 417 

Raumariki (now Romenke), 263 
razors, 130, 134, 137, 147, 149, 150, 
161 

refdt, 396. 
regm, 417-18 
Reihcngrabey Ger , 237. 
reindeer, 14, 24, 88, 99, 100, 103, 105 
religion and religious beliefs, 57, 64, 
i37> 153 1631, 171, 186, 189, 

195, 236, 406-35 ; worship of gods, 
146, 152, 163, 166-9, 424-9; sun 
worship, 146, 156-7, 163, 165, 167, 
172, 412, symbols and symbolism, 
1 13, 1 15, 146, 150, 155-6, 159-60, 
162-70, 172, 189, 247-8, 412-13; 
cult of the dead, 49, 57, 92, 146, 
150-2, 163, 166, 172, 195-6, 27S, 
427-8, the future life and abodes 
of the dead, 150, 152, 166, 27S, 
280-3, 407, 410, 429-32, piety, 49, 
1 13, 279, 432-5. See also ‘fatal- 
ism’, ‘fertility cult’, ‘gods’, ‘offer- 
ings ’, ‘ phallic worship ’, ‘ sacrifice ’, 
‘ temples ’ 
reliquary, 271. 
remus, 345. 

ribs (of ships), 159, 347, 354-5, 359- 
Rigspula, 308, 315, 337, 341, 391. 
ring-chain ornament, 300 
Rmgerike style, 291, 302-3 
ring money, 232. 

rings' bronze age (of copper, 123, 
bronze, 133, 139, <^c., and gold, 
130, 137, <&c), arm-rings, 130, 
133-4. 139, 147. 154-5; finger- 
rings, 130, 154; neck-rings, 133, 
135. 137. 139. 174; iron-age and 
migration period (bronze, 179, 
184, others gold), arm, 207, 232, 
234; finger, 207, 211, 232; neck, 
184, 207, 21 1, 232, 234; Petroassa 
runic ring, 214, 218; Viking age 
(silver), 273, 287 (runic) ; altar- 
ring, 422, 434, ear-rings, 137, 273; 
spiral, 147, 154-5, 207, 232 ; snake's 
head, 207. See also ‘collars’, 
‘tores’. 

ring-swords, 258, 260, 265-6, 378, 381, 
Ro (runic stone), 244. 
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yoa, 345. 
robbm, 364 

rock-carvings, stone age, 74, 98-115, 
118, 120, 412, Ligurian, 124, 

bronze age, 143, 152, 156-72, 186, 
246, 280, 309, 345, 347, 384, 397, 
413 ; iron age, 162, 221, 246 
rock-paintings, 74, 9S-9, 101-2, 105, 

115 

rokkr, 333. 

Rolvsoy (royal graves), 279, 282 n 
ygnd, 398. 
ygng, 359- 

Ronnmgen (rock-pamting), 115 
Ror^s (find), 116. 

Roskilde (find), 155 

Rota, 416 

rotunda scuta, 399 

roda, 325. 

rodm-hufy, 367 

rovat roe Swed Dan., 308. 

rowlocks, 366-7 

rudder, 159, 162, 347, 354, 356, 
3 ^ 7-9 

Rugi, Rugians, 255, 307 
rugr, 308 

yiiw ‘ division ‘space’, 370, 372 
rikn, 213, 414. 
runa Goth ,228 

runes, origin, 212-13, 218-28, 414, 
difiusion, 200, 202, 206, 220-3, 
225-8, 286-9, 414, form and order, 
215-16, 224, 227, 286-7, names, 
215-17, 224; early runic monu- 
ments, 162, 202, 206, 208,214-15 and 
n, 218-21, 225; migration period, 
242-7, 390; later runes, 215, 285- 
* 7 ; later runic monuments, 277, 

287-8 , Anglo-Saxon runes, 215, 
228 ; West Gerfnan, 228 , Danish, 
286 ; Sweo-Norwegian, 286 ; Manx, 
271-2, 286, 288 , latest form, 287 , 
twig-runes, 227 and n ; runic 
bracteates, 233, 242, rune-magic, 
212-15, 217, 224, 229, 233, 243-5, 

413-15 

Rurik, 269. 

Rus, 269, 342, 379. 

Ruskenesset (dwelling-site), 86-8, 91, 

114,125,305. ^ 4. 

Russia, founding and early history, 
269-71. 

Russo-Carelian axe, 75 
-ru'd ‘ clearing’, 315 
Rynkeby (finds), 189, 204. 

sacrifice, 119, 168, 186, 189, 205, 278, 
282-3, 310, 416, 422, 424-9. 
saddlery, 257, 271, 279 
Sag river (rock-carving), 105, no. 


sagas, 285, 321, 337-9, 34L 344. 
347, 378, 382, 385, 387, 389, 391-2, 
397, 403, 408, 419, saga age 
(c 950-1100), 322-3, 364, 371 f., 
399- 

sagum, 342 

sails, 159, 345-6, 352, 354, 356, 363-6. 
Saint Gall monk, 337 
Saint Moritz (find), 155 
Saint Paul’s, London (sculptured 
runic stone), 289, 303 
sal, sola, 407. 
salh'Cts, 324. 

Salm, B , 234 n , 241 n , 296 n. 
sahx herbacea, i 
salr, 323-6 

Satakunta, Finland, 70. 

Sater (dwelling-site), 80, 85 
saumr, 346 
saup, 31 1 

saulSr ON , saups Got , 310. 
saws, 153-4, 328. 
sdwol, 407 
sax, 378-9, 383, 

Saxa god, ‘the Saxons’ god’, 416. 
saxtcava arcUca, 17 
Saxo Grammaticus, 264, 381, 393, 
399, 401, 404, 420, 431 
scabbards, 147, 185, 200, 206, 219, 
232, 241, 377-8, 381. 

Scadmavia, 252 ; Scandia, 253-4 , 
Skandiai nesoi, 253 
Scando-Carolmgian style, 299. 
scdpus, 334 
sceaft OE., 388. 
scegp OE , 373 
scenn OE., 382. 

Schaalsee (finds), 12 
crxeSta Med. Gr , 374. 

Schlutup (find), 12 

Schwantes, G , 12 n , 13, 15 n., 29 n., 

175 n. 

sciccels, sciccung OE , 342. 
scieldhurh OE , 400 
scissors, 194, 198-9. 
scramasaxa latinized Frankish, 262, 
379 

scrapers, 13, 17, 19, 25, 34, 37, 44-5, 
79, 83-4, 88, 143, 153, 329; hollow, 
17 

sculptured stones of Gotland, 246-7, 
345, 347, 358, 364, 375 > Dppland, 
246, 280 ; Norway, 246 ; Germany, 
259 , London, 289 , Denmark, 288. 
scurvy, 315 

Scyld OE , 430, Scyldingas OE., 264. 

Scythian art, 189, 293-4 

Seafarer, 236 n 

setdlseiz, 415 sezdr, 414. 

sele OE , 323. 
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Senjen (runic ring), 2S7. 
serhf, 341 

Sernander, Professor R., 181. 
s&YU%, 315. 

sess 'rowing-bench', 372. 
sewing of boat-seams, 346-7, 354. 
seymiy seymz-pvengr, 339. 
seydir, 310 
shamdn, 416 
shawls, 149, 331 

Shetelig, Professor Haakon, refer- 
ences to works by him in notes to 
43-4, 79, 87, 162, 185, 203, 206, 
219, 237-8, 242, 261-2, 279, 281, 
283, 290, 294, 353, 355. 

Shetlands, 254, 267, 357. 
shields, 137, 160-1, 186, 205, 232, 23S, 
257, 259, 261-2, 397-401 ; bronze 
age, round or oval, 134, 137, 397; 
rectangular in early iron age, 161 , 
shapes in sagas, 399; on ships, 
361-2, 398, 399, 400, colouring of 
shields, 398-9 , emblems on shields, 
398-9 ; colours as tokens, 401 , 
material and structure, 1S6, 397-9; 
use, 400. 

shield-bosses, 185, 205-6, 219, 262, 
397-8. 

ship-formed graves, 151, 162, 280, 
ship-graves, 151, 237, 257, 278-83, 
285 ; in England, 281. 
ships, 107, 146, 158-62, 165-6, 169, 
172, 221, 246-7, 345-76; ship of 
the sun, 165-6; ship of the dead, 
166, 280-1, 430; finds of ships, 
281-2 n., 347 ; structure and parts 
of ships, 353-70; types of ships, 
370-6 ; life on board, 348 f. ; naviga- 
tion, 351-3. See also under Kval- 
sund, Nydam, and Oseberg ships, 
shirt, 341 

shoes, 148, 337, 339. 

stal, s%ml Sw. Dan , siala OLG , 407 

Sigervoll type of axe, 42, 75. 

s%gla, 345-6; sigla alpveran byr, 365; 

szglu-bzU, 362 
Stgrdnfumdl, 213-14, 381. 

Sigtuna temple, 422. 

Sigurbr Fdfnisbani, 431. 
silfr-rektnn fair , 389. 

Silingi, 254. 

Slims, 194. 

silk, 277, 279, 282, 337, 344; szlkz, 
337 ; szlkz'hlat^, 344. 

Simns (rock-carving), 160. 

Sindarfve (find), 201. 
single-graves, 65-70, 72, 92, 125; 
people, 66-7, 69, 71 ; culture, 
68-9. 

single homesteads, 326-7. 


sioloc OE , 337 
si-prddr, 361. 
sjon-hverfing, 415. 
skar-sT!id, 361 
sksen, 332. 
shall, 422 

oKoXiiT} Thracian Gr , 378. 
skapa aldr, 409, 435. 
skapt, 334, 3 88. 

Skadi, 306. 
skedtja ORuss., 374. 
skeggja, 394 ; skegg-ox, 394-6. 
skezb, 358, 373-4* 
shepti-'fleita, 38S, 404. 
shera, 365 

skibshelleren Dan ,318. 
sktkkja, 342 

skins, 147, 245, 255, 329-30, 339-40; 
skznn, 330; Skinna-Bjgrn, 245, 
Skinba-LeubaR, runic Norse, 24 s. 
skip, 371. 

skipsen ODan , skip-lagh OSw., skip- 
reida ONorw ,373 
skips-bdtr, 371. 

skipta, 317, skipta um skildi sinimt, 

‘ to change one's shield ' (to conceal 
identity), 399. 

Skinngssal, 275, 424 
Skimismdl, 419, 
skirt, 276, 331. 
skis, 306. 

Slddbladnir, 346, 419. 

Skjaldardrdpa, 398. 
skjald-borg, 400. 
skjdr, 323. 

Skjgld, 430 ; Skjgldungs, 264. 

Skjomen (rock-carving), 105, 109 
Skofde (find), 234 
Skollerup (find), i^. 
skqlm, 378, 

shot, 391 ; skot-bakki, 392 ; shot- 
vdpn, 385. 
skulls, see craniums. 
skMa, 372. 
skutill, 316. 
skyr, 31 1. 

skyr-bjiXgr, skyrbjikgs-gras, 316. 
skyrta, 341. 

'slate culture’, 77 f. 

sledges, 297, 299, 

slings, 404 

smidja, 326. 

smjgr, 31 1. 

snselda, 333, 360. 

snag, snaga, snag-hyrnd 0X, 394. 

sneUdr, 333. 

Snape Common, Suffolk (boat-grave), 
281. 

snekkja, 373. 

, snggur, 394, pi. of snaga, q v. 
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Snorri Sturluson: Edda, 406 n , 416, 
431 ; Hetmsknngla (including Yng- 
hnga saga), 236, 264, 356, 393, 
406 n , 410, 416, 426 n., 430 
soapstone, 76-7, 117, 276, 317, 335. 
social ranks, 315-16 
sokkar, 341. 
sgl, 309. 

S61, ‘sun’, 412. 

solarium Lat., solen OHG , 325 
^oli, 339 

solidus, 209, 231, 232. 

Solsem cave (rock-paintmg), 115. 
Solutrean culture, 6, 7, 14 
sonar-blot, 426. 

Sonatorrek, 433. 

sorn It., Norw. dial., 31 1. 

sorta, 336 

sortilege, 227 n,, 426 
Sosdala (finds), 69. 

souk primitive conception of, 406- 
10 

SQX, 370 . 

Spann, sponn, 317; pi. spsenir, 359. 
sparda ON., sparth, sparra Ir , 396. 
spears, 25, 38, 72, 161, 168, 186, 219, 
238, 2 59, 262, 384-9 ; fish-spears, 28, 
38, 78, 306; spearheads, of shar- 
pened wood, 25, 38 ; bone, 24, 73 ; 
flint, 153, 384; slate, 77, 78, 
bronze, 147, 155, 384; iron, 185, 
261, 384-9; runic, 214, 218-19, 
types, 384-9 
speld, 323. 
spindle, 333 
spinning, 278, 333. 
spiral ornament, i3i-3> ^ 35 > i47» 

159, 161, 169, 232, 247. 
spiritus, 407. 
spjald, pi spjgld, 336. 
spjald-vefnabur Mod Icel , 336. 
spjeld Dan. Norw., 335. 
spon OE ,317. 

Sponvik (dwelling-sites), 17. 
spoons, 1 1 8, 202, 317. 

Sporanes (rock-carving), 109. 
spordr, 358, 374, 399 
sprang Norw., 333-5 
spurs, 199. 

Stabu, sword, 197; runic spearhead, 
219, 220, 222. 
stssf-sweord OE., 386. 
stesg OE., 363. 

stafn, stafn-bihar, stafn-riXm, 370 

stafn-lok, 360, 370. 

stafr, 421. 

stag, 363. 

stakkr, 342. 

stdl, 357. 

stallr, 325-6. 
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stamped ornament, 232, 241, 292; 

stamps, 259, 401. 
stdn-bs&p OE ,325. 

standards of value: butter, 31 1; 
cloak, 342, gold by weight, 235: 
silver by weight, 273 , wadmal, 337. 
St^genas (find), 49. 
stapa-swert OHG ,386 
StaSr, 352; sta^r ‘stop, standing', 
334- 

statuettes, 220, 401. 

Stavanger (finds), 81, 112. 
steam-bath, 325 
steel, 178, 380 
steikja, 310 

stems (of ship), 159, 353 and n., 355, 
358, stem-post, 353-5» 357 
Stenkjaer (rock-carving), 102, 169, 
steor-rdpor OE., 367. 
stika, 310. 

Stjerna, Dr. Knut, 265, 266 n. 
stjdri, 369 
stjdrn-bortSi, 367. 
stjdrn-vid, 367-9. 
stofa ON., OE., 323-6. 
stof-hsep OE., 325. 

Storhaugen (ship-grave), 282 
stdr-skip, 375 

stove MLG., Eng , 324; sfoven MLG., 

323 

Strabo, 189-90, 426. 
strakes, 353, 355, 359, 360-2, 367. 
strand-hggg, 349. 
stuba OHG , 324. 

st'pri, 367; st^ri-hamla, 369, st^n- 
madr, 348 

subatlantic and subboreale periods, 
10, 182 

submegalithic culture, 75, 84, 140. 
suere, 346, 403. 
siiist OIr., 31 1. 

sund-line, sund-gierd OE., 351. 
sundrgorda-madr , 338. 
sun worship, 156-7, 163, 165, 167, 
172, 412; sun symbols, 146, 156-7, 
159-68, 412-13; sun-image, 156-7, 
167-8, 171-2, 187, 247, 412. 
Suomusjarvi axe, 45 , culture, 70, 97. 
sutor, 346 
siXd, 346, 361. 

Svserdborg Moss (dwelhng-site), 23-6, 

30, 32-3. 48, 96 
svdf, 388. 

Svarfdcela saga, 357. 
svarta-salt, 31 1. 

SvarthMa cave, 34 
svefn-porn, 415. 
sveigr, 343. 

Svein, King of Denmark, 269, 274. 
Svenshaug, 263. 
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sver^, 378-9* 

Svia god, 420. 
svin-fylktng, 400. 
svin-sti, 325. 

sv%pta segh, 366 ; sviptt^igar, 366. 
svida, 306, 387. 
svida, 387. 

SvQlSr, battle of, 388, 401, 405 
svgrdr, 370 

swastika, 203, 221, 233. 

Swedes, early history of, 253, 255, 
257, 264; Swedish culture, 259 
swords, bronze (imported), 126, 130, 
137; (native), 130, 147, 155, 159, 
160, 173, 377, iron, 173-4, 1S5-6, 

205, 238, 257, 262, 272, 377-S3; 
Hallstatt types, 137, 173-4. 1^5. 
La T^ne types, 185, 197, Roman, 
197-8, 206 , English, 272 , scrama- 
saxa, 262, 379 ; one-edged, 185, 197, 

206, 262, 377-9, 381, 383; two- 
handed, 383 ; sword-names, 381-2 , 
sword-marks, 197, 272, 377 ; types 
of swords, 378-83 , symbolic uses, 
383 ; sword-handles (distinct from 
hilts, see 380 n.), 130-1, 377-8, 380 
and n. See also ‘ring-swords’, 
‘hilts’, Sec 

s'ija, 346, 403. 
si>ya, 31 1 

tables, 316, (game), playing pieces 
for, 203, 282 

Tacitus, Agncola, 254; Annales, 387, 
Germania, 227 n , 253, 315-16, 341- 
2, 345, 399, 400. 402, 419, 426, 431 
tackle, fishing, 24, 305-6 , hooks, 
24, 34, 48, 73, 86-7, 305-6; bow 
and arrow, 88, 306; lines, 105; 
harpoons, 28, 306, &c , spears, 38, 
78. 306, nets, 329, 333. 
tackle, ships’, 362-6. 
taiga, telgja, 317 
tanning, white, 329: red, 330 
tapar-0x ON , tapar-sex OE., 395 
tapes decussatus, 6, 10, tapes subsi- 
dence, 6, 10, 17-18, iio-ii. 
tapestries, 279, 282, 335 ; Bayeux 
tapestry, 391. 

Tardenoisian culture, 13, 26, 30-1 
targa ON , targe OE ,398 
tarr, Norw. Sw. dial., 31 1. 
taufr, 415. 
taxus, 390. 

Tegneby (rock-carving), 161 
tein MLG., tein-sermgr ON ,371. 
temples and places of sacnfice, 119, 
168, 218, 236, 250, 263, 285, 319, 
421-4. 

Tennes (rock-carving), 107, 114. 


tents, ships’, 282, 349. 
ieoYs OE ,413. 
terehra, 405 
Terra mater, 419. 

Teutones, 186, 190. 
peow OE , 315. 
pexla, 328 

Thietmar of IMerseburg, 422. 

359 

ping, ‘Assembly’, 393, 42S, 434. 
pj666lfr, 399. 
pollr, 367 

popta ON , pofie OE , 367. 

Thor. 308, 313, 343, 358, 411-12, 414, 
418 and n., 420-2, 432-3 ; por~ in 
names, 433 

porfinns saga karlsejnis, 415 
porgerba HglgabruSr, 421, 427. 
Thorsbjaerg (find), 204-6, 219, 221, 
33i> 338. 401- 
porskr, 31 1 

thralls, 315-16, 326 ; preell, 315. 
thread, 329, 333, 339 
Prettdn-sessa, priing-sessa, 371-2. 
prymskvida, 343. 
pula, 380. 

Thule, Tyle, Tide, 190, 253-4, 313. 
punnslcgin ox, 394 

purr, 31 1 

purs, 414 
dvpcov, 322. 

Thyra, Queen, 277-8. 
pikst, siist, 31 1. 

Pvd, 333 , pvag, pvsetti, pvdl, 332, 367. 

pvari, 328 

pver-gyrdingar, 350 

thwarts, 354, 359, 361-2, 367. 

Tierp (dwelling-site), 80 
timber OE., timbr ON , 321, 328. 
timber-axe, 328 
tinder-box, 238. 

35S. 
tinna, 310. 
iivar, 4^1 j 
Tiw OE , 417. 

tja{r)sna, 413 ; tjgsnu-^hlot, 413, 

Tj0tta (rock-carving), 169 
Tjurko (runic bracteato), 243. 
tglgu-grjdi, 317. 
tglgu-ox, 328. 

Tommerv^g (find), 116 
toporu OSlav., 395. 
tores, 137, 154. 
torn Norw. dial, 31 1 
Torslunda (dwelling-site), 9. 

XO^OV, 390. 

trade routes, 76, 81-3, 115, 119, 130, 
133-4. 139-40. 180, 192-4, 197. 
201-2, 206, 209, 230-1, 239-40, 
245. 267, 270, 284, 345, 352, 372. 



tvanchet Fr , 'flake-axe’, q v. 
Tranebser (find), 204. 
trap a natans, 24 
trepanation, 61. 

Tnndhoi (find), 330. 
triskeles, 187, 189, 233 
troll-aukinn, 412 
Trondenes temple, 422 
trousers, 331-2, 338, 340. 
trumpets, 138, 159-61, 166 
Trundholm Moss (sun-image), 156 
165, 187. 
trylldr, 412 

tuegyaver Dan , ' mound-graves *, q v. 

Tule, see Thule 

iundr, tundr-gy, 392 

Tune (runic stone), 244; ship, 349 

Tureholm (hoard), 235 

tvi-hyydiyigy , 398 

tvieggjat handsax, 379 

iviheifida sveyZit, 383 

tvi-yyiaehngy , 316. 

tvitug-sessa, 372-3. 

tweezers, 130, 137, 147, 150, 238 

twiecge handseax OE , 379. 

Tyie, see Thule. 

T^r, 414, 417, 420, 426 

uhizwa Got ,322 

Ulfberht (English smith), 272. 

ulf-hednay, 404, 408. 

uljs~hugy, 408 

ulfs-h'Cts 'wolf -trap’, 306. 

Ull, 306. 
ulUkayyiby, 332. 

Ulltuna (find), 258. 

undiy-hluty, 357. 

upper graves, 67 

Upper Turbarian epoch, 183 

Uppsala, Old (find), 257-8, 263; 

temple, 422. 
upp-sdt, 352 
upSy 322 
iXyay-hoyn, 317. 

Urj ala pottery, 81 

urns, 134, 237, 280, &c ; bronze, 134, 
150, 184, 220, 237, earthenware, 
150, 174-5, 179, 185; with lugs 
knocked off, 174; house-ums, 150, 
319; meander-urns, 199; wooden, 
150, urn-graves, 151, 174, 185, 
196; urn-fields, 151, 175, 183, 
199- 

XJrnenfyiedhofe 'urn-fields’, see prec. 
Urnes style, 290, 304. 
urox, 16, 23-4, 36, 317. 
uy'^y, 435. 

Uskela pottery, 81. 
liti-biZy, 326. 
ikt-noybVy 351. 
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Vaalse Vig (dwelling-site), 39, 78. 
V 3 eg%v, 379. 
vaengi, 349. 

Vafpriibmsyyidly 409. 
vdg, 405. 

V^ge (find), 2. 
vdg^y 379 
vazgye Fr , 350. 
val-bgst, 381-2 
val-bygg, 307 
vaUgaldVy 414 
Valhall, 236, 430-2. 
val-hnot, 309 

Valkyries, valkyyja, 213, 431. 

Valland, 307, 309. 

Valsg^rde (find), 257, 265. 
valshiy hjalmay, 403. 
val-sl0ngva, 404. 

Vana-dis, 428. 

Vandals, 231, 254. 

Vang stone, 303. 

Vanir, 416 
vayangue Fr., 359. 

Varangians, 270, 372. 

Varberg (find), 16, 17. 
vaydogey Norw , 408. 
vayta, 367. 

vases, 62, 134, 137, 180, 193, 196, 199, 
202-3, 227, 273. 
votes y 415. 
vatS-mdly 336-7. 
vef-spjayyaVy 340 
vef-stady, 334. 

vegetables, cultivation of, 308-9. 
vegetation, periods, 1-2, gi, 13-16, 
23. 33~’4> 36, 47-8. 
veggyy 328. 
veggslegzn 0x, 394. 

Vegtamskvi^ay 430 
veils, 343. 
vetdz-dss, 306. 
velleyey 332 

Venantms Fortunatus, 267. 

Vendel, find, 257-9, 265 ; helmet, 401 ; 

chiefs, 258-9 ; style, 257, 290, 294-8. 
veng Norw., 349. 

veya eins skjaldar ‘be of one shield’, 
399 

veyvoteyze cloisonn&e Fr., ‘cell-work’, 
256-7. 

veysoyia^ 365. 

Vespestad (type of axe), 75. 

Vestre Ulslev (dweUing-site), 39. 
ve^Y-ynegin, 419 
veW-v%t%, 358. 
vStt-rtm, 381. 

Viborg (find), 345. 
vifady, vifinyiy 343. 

Vig (find), 16 
vig-gyymiy 350, pi 405. 
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350. 
vtgr, 388. 
vtka sjdvar, 351. 

Viking expeditions, 267-71 . 

Viking style, 290, 296 f., 301. 

v^ku~mair, 

villages, 84, 320 ; village system, 
326-7. 

Villanova period, 140 

Vimose (find), 204-6, 219, 221, 403. 

vznda, vtnd-dss, 364. 

vinda segl, 364. 

vind-atiga, 323. 

vindingar, 340 

vtnd-skW, 322. 

Vmgen (rock-carving), 107, no, 

114-15- 

Vinland, 346. 
vtreveau Fr., 364, 

Visby (dwelling-site), 85, 92. 

Viste (dwelling-site), 34, 44, 50, 86, 
305. 

vz^a, 345, 349-50; vidu-hvts, 350. 
vzdar-0X, 328. 
vit-stoUnn, 409. 
vglr, 415. 

VqIsz 'chosen one’, 413. 
vqU, 364. 

Vgluspd, 41 1, 426, 432. 
vglva, 415, 425. 

Von Friesen, Professor O., 216,^ 

222 n , 223, 243-4 ns , 245, 287 n. 
vovd Norw., 408-9 ; vovdstolen Norw. 

dial., 409. 
vgrdr, 408. 
vgttr, 342. 

wadmal, 337, 340, 342, 364. 
waed-hrec OF., 331. 
wseg-sweovd OF., 379. 
wael-cyrige, wsel-ceasiga OF., 431 
wag OF., 320. 

wagons, 133, 146, 156, 159, 166, 
187-8, 247, 282, 412, 419-20, 

wagon wheels, 205. 

Waldhari, 383. 
walls, 249, 318-21, 327-8. 
watches on ship, 348-9. 
wattle-structure, 318-21. 
weaving, 149, 278, 282, 331-2, 333 f , 
33S. 

web-sceaft OE., 334. 


wecg OF., 328. 
weger, wetger Du., 350. 
wells, prehistoric, 155. 

West Norwegian axe, 75. 
wheel symbol, 159-62, 165, 168, 170, 
172, 412, 

white horse on hills, 113 n. 
wife, 343. 
zmgar OF ,388. 

Wimmer, L F. A , 222, 224, 287 n. 
windan wag OF., 320 
windows, 323. 

wine, 194, 313, 316; cranberry wine, 
149; wine-carnage, 133, wme-jars, 
196, wine-ladle, 194-6, 210. 
wire, 140, 154. 

Wismar (find), 16 1. 
woad, 336. 

wod OF , ivods Got., 415. 

Wodan Langobardic, Woden OE , 
OSax., 415. 

wood-carving, 118, 295, 296! 
wool, 332; woollen fabrics, 147-g, 
330; woollen clothing, 147-8, 
330-2, 338, 340-1. 
words of command, 348. 
wrwitum gebimden OE., 386. 
ivuldor-tdnas OE., 417. 

Wulfila, 224, 228, 414. 
wull-camb OF., 332. 
wnnden-m^l OF., 386 and n. 
wiiot OHG., 415. 

Wuoian OHG., 415. 
wyrd OF ,435. 
wyrm-fdh OF ,382. 

yam, 329, 333. 
p-bogi, 390. 
yfir-bdir, 371. 

Ynghnga saga, 236 n , 410, 416, 

426 n., 430 
Ynghngatal, 264, 431. 

Yngvi-Freyr, 420. 

390. 

Ystad (finds), 31, iii, 133. 

Yule, 425. 

zarga OHG., 398. 

Zeus pater, 413, 417. 

Ziu OHG., 417. 
zwaartouw Du., 370, 
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